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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


E learn that Mr. Poultney Bigelow will lec- 
ture at the University of Minnesota and 
other American institutions and else- 
where, not upon the relations between 
colonies and their mother countries, as 

was recently announced from London, but he will pre- 
sent a subject which besides being thoroughly timely 
has a peculiar persopal bearing as far as the lecturer 
himself is concerned. Of course it would have been 
entertaining and probably instructive to listen to Mr. 
Bigelow while he interpreted his latest book, “ The 
Children of the Nations,” but we rise on tiptoe with 
keen expectation now that we know that his theme will 
be “ The Relation of German Militarism to Civil Lib 
erty.” In the light of the recent murder of Lieut. Blas- 
kowitz by a brother officer, and other crimes committed 
by Germans, it should be enlightening to hear what 
Mr. Bigelow has to say in regard to a system which 
is maintained and encouraged by the lecturer's 
friend of his student days at Bonn; who is now the 
Emperor of Germeny. Will he explain, will he excuse, 
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the public. 
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or add the authoritative condemnation intelli- 


gent Americans expect from him? 

The Swinburne’s which 
last found its way into the 
more than the interest 
men and Americans to 
Continental 
languages, 
made by 


volume of poems 
Tauchnitz series 
accorded English- 
this thoroughly 


all 


usually 
the 


of 


by 
books of 
current literature in 
understand have 
and with the full and happy 


With the 


exposition 


The selections we 


William Sharp, 
approbation of the 


poet. exception 


a few pirated issues of Swinburne’s poems in this coun- | ff 


try, 
of those selections made by 


the collections so far put forth have been made up 
the himself. Such a 
system has its disadvantages, when it 


poet 


particularly is 


pursued by a man like Swinburne, who, although he 


may not be entirely deficient in the capacity of self- | 


criticism, is entirely oblivious to the predilections of 


It is presumed, therefore, that the Tauch- 


nitz volume will be one which may 
ing an apology on his tongue either for the book or its 


author. 


phy of that prince of nature artists, 
Hamilton Gibson, by John Coleman 
to come from the press. 
author that he 
the hedge or 
nature that, 
to-day. 
nature with hand and eye ready to turn them to human 
interest, and, while his pencil never erred, the vital 
touch was given by his pen. In Mr. Adams, well known 
also as a sympathetic interpreter of nature through 
his “‘ Nature Studies in Berkshire,” he apparently has 
a biographer who will do him the full justice which the 
rapid development of the camera seemed almost des- 
tined to ohscure. 


er te tn te ce 
— ——— 


Adams, is about 
tibson, naturalist, and 
saw little worlds of creatures in 
plot, lifted a curtain from 
have remained down 


artist, 

was, 
and 

might 


garden 


but tor him, 
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| 
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has at |} 
will have | 


| 
been | 


of 


be left on the li- | 
brary table without the necessity of the possessor keep- 
| 


He approached the miniature phenomena of 


The controversy in regard to the alleged demerits | 


of the literary agent recently started by Mr. Heine- 
mann in The Author goes merrily on in London, and 
the periodical in question has received enough “ copy ’ 
from authors, indignant or otherwise, to keep it well 
supplied for some months to come. A string of choice 
expletives is presented in the current number. What 
Mr. Le Queux has to say about the agent as a benevo- 
lent guide we have found a place for elsewhere. Mrs. 
Craigie thinks that “ authors are marred. by 
vertisement and worthless praise—never because they 
insist on adequate payment and are represented by 
efficient men of business.’’ Mr. Benson of “ Dodo 
fame Lelieves that publishers dislike the agent 
he softens the statement as much-as possible—because 
he reduces their profits, which is the reason why the 
author should employ him. This is all very edifying 
and instructive. The tumult and the fighting will die 
after a while, we presume. Like all other “ middle- 
men” the literary agent must pass through the fiery 
furnace. There is little doubt, however, 
mate result. 


The readers of The London Academy have decided 
that the following are the twelve best novels published 
in the first ten months of the year, and it is of some 
interest to note that the list is not entirely devoid of 
American titles: “‘ Kim,” “ History of Sir Richard 
Calmady,” “ The Eternal City,” “ Tristram of Blent,” 
“The Serious Wooing,” “ The Right of Way,” “ The 
Benefactress,” “‘ Sister Teresa,” “ The Column,” “ The 
Octopus,” “ The Crisis,” and ‘‘ New Canterbury Tales.” 
There is no mistaking the quality of the list. It is 
good; and a little thought and examination will show 
that it is a far more distinctive list than a similar can- 
vass might have produced in America; that is, judged 
by the “ books most in demand.” What American list, 
for example, made up as the result of votes from the 
great reading public, would include “ The Column ’’? 

nett ee 

How little we know about that great isolated litera- 
ture called Russian M. K. Waliszewski recently told 
us in his “ History of Russian Literature.” But he did 
little more than indicate what we knew not, and the 
authors and titles about which he wrote were little 
more than names to most of us. The prospect, there- 
fore, of having an “ Anthology of Russian Literature,” 
by Leo Wiener, a member of the Faculty of Harvard 
University, deserves more than a passing notice. Mr. 
Wiener, we are told, will show Russian literature as it 
is; his extracts will be the main thing which will be 
properly elucidated with notes and comments; he will 
not follow the reverse scheme which only permits ex- 
tracts as showing the manner of man the author ex- 
patiated upon was. For the last twenty-five years or 
more, mere detached fragments of Russian literature 
have come to us, even when represented by long nov- 
els, but we have so far remained in the dark as to the 
literary environment and inspiration which called 
them forth. Mr. Wiener, it is to be hoped, will show 
us all this. 


over-ad- | 


about the ulti- | 


pears to William Eleroy Curtis. 
We are glad to see that the long-promised biogra- | 
the late William | 


| tendency 
though | 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


we coe 
A New Biography, Aiming to Present the True 
Side of the Man.* 


TIMES SATURDAY 
OKS by 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 
BIOGRAPHY, 
is like laughter. 


REVIEW 


other things equal, 
He who biographs last 
best. I 


biographize, 


being 


usually does it believe the word 
but that 


awkward sound in a sentence, 


should be has an 
and as bio- 
graph has become associated in the popular mind with 
a picture that presents one element of life, in that it 
moves, I let it stand. Apposite it is with reference to 
biographies, which, with not unpleasing arro- 
admitted, trumpet their qualities 


which bears the word “ True.” 


those 


gance, it must be 


under a banner 


Certainly in this instance—and as I have reviewed 


others of the series before, 
the the title 
Here Thomas 


[ may be more inclusive in 
by the book. 
Jefferson presented as he ap- 
The elimination of the 
The 
and 


assertion is warranted 


we have 
personal equation of a biographer is impossible. 
human mind is not a perfectly achromatic lens, 
we are glad that it It is the coloring of the 
that gives life to the subject. The most that 
is a rigid determination to 
be impartial. That is what 
Mr. to a high degree. 
Is it that his long and varied training as a journal- 
ist, as a affairs, a diplomat, and an author, 
has given him the faculty not only of stating facts 
with clearness and precision, but of discerning them? 
In his book appear the results of thorough familiarity 
with and a comprehensive grasp of his subject, con- 
Julian Ralph calls the ‘“ news sense,” 
to discriminate in selection from 


is not. 
writer 
can be asked of an author 
accurate, unprejudiced, 
Curtis has been, to his credit, 


man of 


joined to what 
which 
the wealth of material at his disposal. 

Jefferson is the most difficult subject to discuss of 
those in for, as the 


author 


enables him 


considered this notable series; 
well says: 

There is no difference in opinion as to the honesty 
and patriotism of Washington, Franklin, Jackson, 
Lincoln, or Grant, fand I may add to all intents and 
purposes William Penn,] while Jefferson is still ex- 
tolled by some writers as the greatest and purest of all 
statesmen and patriots, and by others denounced as 
a dangerous demagogue, unsound in his principles, in- 
sincere in his utterances, and dishonest in his acts! 

In attempting to strip from the real figure the garb 
of fancy in the preceding books, the other authors 
have been compelled to deal only with the universal 
to hero worship which turns plain though 
great men into demi-gods. Mr. Curtis has had a dual 
task. He has attempted to show to detractors how 
great a man Jefferson and to adherents how 
great a°man he was not. It is a singular fact that he 
has-been more successful in the latter attempt than in 
the former! Is it because a little vice outweighs a 
great deal of virtue in our censorionus minds that we 
lay down the volume almost forgetting the unparalleled 
services that Jefferson rendered to his country and to 
humanity at large, in the catalugue of his inconsis- 
tencies, his peculiarities, and his faults? 

The author almost makes a virtue of 
inconsistencies in of his sincerity, but I fancy 
that these might sometimes called other and 
harsher names. As, for instance, when he was dis- 
cussing Andrew Jackson to Jackson himself, and to 
Daniel Webster; from entirely different points of view, 
I hardly think that the mild word “ inconsistency ” 
described his conduct. He was a politician of rare 
capacity, and while no man ever could impugn his per- 
sonal character, yet his political honesty was another 
question. Or perhaps it was not a question at all! In 
truth he seems to have been a singular compound of 
transcendent greatness and petty meanness. It shocks 
us to see a man who could write the Declaration of 
Independence, frame the statute of religious freedom 
for Virginia, found its great university on those broad 
and splendid principles which make it an unique in- 
stitution even in progressive to-day; who could with 
far-sighted statesmanship inaugurate and consummate 
the Louisiana purchase, descend to the ineffable ma- 
liciousness of his official diary, his “Anas!” It is 
strange, too, to find a man who posed as the Father 
of Democracy, and who stands in loco parentis to 
that great party in, the popular opinion to-day. ex- 
hibiting all the qualities of an autocrat in the Presj- 
dential chair, and everywhere else almost, when he was 
given, or could create, an opportunity. And we are sur- 
prised, too, to learn that Jefferson's boasted simplicity 
consisted of the most flagrant bad manners and was 
evidenced by the very worst breeding. 

The truth is, that Jefferson is more or less of a 
myth to most people. There area few catch phrases as- 
sociated with his name, and he is depicted in popular 
imagination as the possessor of characteristics some- 


was, 


Jefferson’s 
view 


be by 
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One Volume. 
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‘thes entirely at, variance with those he 


~ § had. Mr. Curtis, therefore, has rendered 


his countrymen a great service in attempt- 
‘ing with an unusual measure of success, 
in his well-proportioned volume, to show 
him as he was, for many people will read 
a book presented in this popular and some- 
what colloquial way, who would shrink 
_trom a larger and more formal biography. 
“Whatever conclusion we may come to as 
to Jefferson's private character, it is cer- 
tainly true that he was “ perhaps the most 
picturesque character in American his- 
tory,” although it may be doubted that 
“he exercised a more potent and perma- 
nent influence upon his own and succeed- 
ing generations than any other man, not 
excepting Washington.” His services to 
the United States, however, and to the 
cause of human freedom, were second to 
those of no other man who has ever lived. 
Freedom, civil and religious, was ever the 
supreme object of Thomas Jefferson's en- 
deavors. 7 
Now a word or two in criticism. These 
beoks are not intended to present a con- 
nected chronological story. ‘The series of 
closely related papers treat 
phases of the subject's career; as Jeffer- 
son as a lawyer, as a farmer, as a politi- 
his religious views, which are set 
clearness and interest; 


upon various 


cian; 
forth with great 
his services to science, which were by no 
means inconsiderable; what is meant by 
his simplicity; his quality as a politician; 
Jefferson as the founder of the University 
of Virginia, his friends and his enemies— 
his friends are almost like the snakes in 
Ireland by the way—and it sometimes hap- 
that are unnecessary repeti- 


the Most of 


there 
different chapters. 


pens 
tions 
them might have been eliminated from this 
book by a little more care. There are, too, 
in proofreading, a number of 


in 


mistakes 
careless slips, at least one mistake in 
grammar, for which, by the way, the au- 
thor has Jefferson's authority in the fol- 


lowing: 


Where strictness of grammar does not 
weaken expression it should be attended 
to. But where, by small grammatical neg- 
ligence, the energy of an idea is condensed, 
or a word stands for a sentence, I hold 
grammatical rigor in contempt. 

More amusing and contradictory is where 
the author quotes Bacon with apparent 
approval as saying: 


He never played cards. I never saw a 
card in the house at Monticello, and 1 had 
particular orders from him to suppress 
card playing among the negroes, who, you 
know, are very fond of it. 


While on 
gives an excerpt from his 
which shows that Jefferson won seven shil- 
lings at cards, and that his wife also played 
the game—and lost! 

But these are small affairs which can be 
corrected in subsequent editions, which 
will certainly be called for if the book re- 
ceive the attention which its quality war- 


Curtis 
account book 


the following page Mr. 


rents. I respectfully commend it to stu- 
dents of political history, and. politicians, 
young and old, everywhere. 

CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 





Selections from Emerson. * 


While a book of short selections from an 
individual writer seldom does anything like 
adequate justice to their author, Emerson's 
writings lend themselves unusually well to 
such purpose. So that * Beautiful 
Thoughts,’’ from that writer, selected by 
Margaret B. Shipp, may serve not only 
adequately to introduce to young readers a 
great writer possibly more read about than 
read by the present generation, but offers 
as well a convenient little volume for the 
use of those whom the compiler feels 
*‘ will welcome a quiet moment with Emer- 
son in the hurry of every day. As dropped 
needles of Emerson's favorite pine keep 
the subtle fragrance of the tree, so these 
fragmentary thoughts have each the indi- 
viduality of the great practical idealist.”’ 

The little volume, which is attractively 
bound in brown and gold, shows in the 
centre of its front cover a good photo- 
gravure portrait of Emerson, set miniature 
fashion in a prettily designed gold frame- 
work. The book is well printed in large, 
clearly cut type on good paper, and con- 
tains selections of various lengths from 
Emerson’s prose and verse, arranged un- 
der the days of the year, each month form- 
ing a separate section, with its own false 
title. The quotations for the various days 
consist sometimes of a single selection, 
long or short, in either prose or verse; 
again of two or more of either, or of verse 
and prose mingled. These selections, how- 
ever, are always closely related either in 
subject or treatment. { 

Mrs. Shipp’s preface refers to Lowell's } 
estimate of Emerson, whom he considered | 
majestic above all other men that he had 
ever known, and dwelling habitually in an 
air so ample and divine that if reached by | 
most of us at all, it can only be in our 
most fortunate moments. Therefore she 
claims that the habit of daily contact with 
a soul lofty and serene—contact best 
brought about by a habitual reading of 
Emerson's writings, even in the form of 
detached thoughts contained in her little 
volume—will help penetrate to the 
“ diviner air’’ to which Lowell refers, 


so 


us 


*BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS FROM 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, Arranged 
by Margaret B. Shipp. Pp. 369. New York: 
James Potts & Co. 75 cents. 
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She Writes from Aix les Bains of 
Recent Novels and Some 
Edelweiss. 


<=amIX LES BAINS, Nov. 10.—The 
i) author of ‘Sir Richard Cal- 


f mady,” Lucas Malet, is known - 
in private lifé as Mrs.Mary ; 


gt. Leger Harrison. * She 
——! is the youngest daugh#tr o 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
and was born at Eversley, in Hampshire, 
in 1852, She was married to the Mr. 
Harrison, her father’s curate, in the 
year after Kingsley’s death. Her band 
died four years ago, since which t she 
has lived mainly in London, She has never 
been a prolific writer, only having pro- 
duced eight novels in twenty years. The 
first of these was “Mrs, Lorrimer, a Sketch 
in Black and White,”’ produced in 1882. 
This was followed by “A Counsel of Per- 
fection,” the most lovely, pure, and reada- 
ble of her books, and by ‘Col. Enderby’s 
Wife,” almost equally good. “ The Wages 
of Sin,” published in 1891, began to show 
a singular departure toward sensuality. 
This book was a great success, 

Her last novel, ‘Sir Richard Calmady,” 
is a very disagreeable novel, with certain 
passages in it which are quite as bad and 
immoral as anything Zola has ever written. 
The English press asks that ‘“ these chap- 
ters’ be eliminated as not worthy of Lucas 
Malet. This is sad news to write of an 
author who gave the world * A Counsel of 
Perfection.”” Why does she take counsel 
of imperfection? The story of the poor 
maimed creature, born with no legs, and 
only feet, is so painful that were it not 
for the picture of his mother and her 
splendid devotion one would toss the book 
out of the window at once. 

It is like 4he shock which one felt when 
Henry James left his pure and perfect 
style to write *‘ What Maisie Knew,” and, 
still worse, that horrible story published in 
Collier's Weekly three years ago. How 
can these ethical writers try to emulate 
Sarah Grand and “ The Yellow Aster’’? 

I do not like Gilbert Parker's “ Right of 
Way,” so full of drunkards, nor do I enjoy 
any of his novels. They seem to me to 
have been produced by hard work, like 
chopping down a Canadian forest, and his 
description of an atheist and a drunkard 
who loses his mind is anything but cheer- 
ful. Yet it is a good piece of chopping, 
with a sharp axe, and Mr. Parker's admir- 
ers, who are, I hear, numerous, may enjoy 
what I found too full of guilt and crime 
and drunkenness and dirt and infidelity to 
be in the least amusing. Charlie Steele— 
“Beauty Steele ''—is described as a bar- 
rister of Montreal, ‘‘ shamelessly dissipated, 
bearing himself with the utmost insolence, 
nearly always drunk.” This attractive 
man makes every woman in love with him. 
It is said to be a ‘ sketch from life.” If so, 
it is rather bad on the Canadian bar. Mrs. 
Charlie Steele is a beautiful woman, but 
her brother Billy is a forlorn scamp. In- 
deed, Mr. Parker seems to be infatuated 
with drunkards, villains, profane priests, 
and agnostics. Is this Canadian society? 
If not, they had better not elect Mr. Gilbert 
Parker as their poet laureate. 

There are three decent characters only in 
the book, and few episodes of soberness. 
Such characters are out of the common, 
who also receive a shock, which gives them 
several years of unconscious cerebration. 
are not so common as to render their in- 
fluence on mankind emphatic. One can- 
not say of them, as Lord Rosebery says 
of King Alfred, that their “‘ personality Las 
left its impress on the cold records of hu- 
manity,"’ nor can we say that they deserve 
that perpetuation in the ‘“‘ magnetism of 
history, which is an unexplored secret of 
nature,’ one of Lord Rosebery’s beautiful 
phrases. No, they may as well be let alone. 
Sir Richard Calmady, born without legs, 
and *‘ Beauty Steele,"’ born without a con- 
science, may as well be dropped. Mrs. Har- 
rison is half a Celt by nature, a student 
of Balzac, de Maupassant, Daudet, Tolstoi, 
and Ibsen, and artistically her work has 
much in common with the relentless real 
ism characteristic of modern French wic- 
tion. Personally she is a fierce woman, 
but pretty. She has a pair of fierce éyes 
and strongly marked features. A remark 
of hers has been quoted to the effect: 
“Every one can have what he wants in 
this world if he only wants it hard enough, 
and if he only has the courage to take it 
when it comes,’’ a remark which reminds 
one of Ovida. 

It is unpleasant to write these things of 
the author of “ A Counsel of Perfection” 
and of ‘‘ Col. Enderby’s Wife.’ More agree- 
able is it to turn to a courtesy which one 
Queen paid to another. The other day the 
Emperor Francis Joseph assisted at 
Church of the Capucines at a funeral servy- 
ice in memory of his poor, assassinated Em- 
press. He descended into the vault to 
pray by her coffin, where he found a beau- 
tiful crown of edelweiss freshly gathered, 
tied with an immense bow of ribbon. Ex- 
amining this unique attention, he found the 
card of Carmen Sylva, whereon was writ- 


ten in German: 


Coming from the highest altitudes, I have 
brought these flowers to lay at your feet, 
my august sister. I lay them at your feet, 
which wandered far and ceaselessly in 
seareh of that tranquillity which you de- 
sired, but.never found. Once, traveling to- 
gether in the mountaintops at break of day, 
you and I saw the edelweiss, and you said, 
“What is that flower which makes my 
pearls look dark?"’ Your soul, as pure as 
crystal, was as adventurous as your feet. 
It wandered ceaselessly, it explored those 
menacing gulfs, undeterred by the terrors 
which ever accompany a free research. 
The shade of your terrestrial crown did not 
weigh down your fine brain nor cramp 
that beautiful head, for which thought and 
affection had wreathed an invisible diadem. 


; in 


the | 


And you he the poe and of 

was tom, ; t 

the inner EF ase which 

) te, our help in the of the 

night, m you inv heroes of 

your thought, and gave up the of 
fe for the pleasures of the soul. 

You were the friend to all t and 
liberal ideas; you were their sister! That 
is why, most noble Empress, that I have 
brought you these Alpine flowers, w 
I have gathered from the ts of the 
Carpathian Mountains, here, where you lie 
after all your sadness, swan ‘the last 
summons. t them speak to those who 
have yet to climb those mighty heights on 
their road toward eternity. 

This poem, which I have dared to at- 
tempt to translate for you, (I do not know 
German very well,) has moved.me deeply, 


arid, seems to me very beautiful, and the: 


likeness between the two Elizabeths, ‘‘ar- 
en Sylva of Roumania, who’ lost her only 


chili, and Elizabeth of Austria, far more’ 


affected, is very touching, the latter, vic- 
tim of the most sombre misanthropy, 2 
soul in pain, which kept her restless body 
forever moving, are both objects for our 
pity and admiration, The one fell under 
her burden, the other has utilized her sor- 
rows for the good of mankind, and keeps 
herself in a harmonious equilibrium with 
a high and serene philosophy, the homage 
of mankind is given to her who so valiant- 
ly bears her sorrow and who can gather 
the edelweiss, strange, white, ghostly beau- 
tiful star, to lay on her sister’s coffin. She 
is to be admired. The Emperor was much 
touched and affected by this episode, which 
drew tears from his eyes. 

I have a bunch of edelweiss in my recom 
gatheced for me by some friends in the 
Bernese Oberland. It came all crushed 
and looked like morsels of old cotton. I 
put it in wat®f and in the sun, and it is es 
fresh as when in its mountain snow, and 
the beautiful green plume, like asparagus 
in feather, shakes itseif free and ethereal- 
izes the flower. It seems to have all the 
breeze of the mountain in its delicate 
fronds and makes me understand why the 
enthusiasts peril life to gather it. ‘This 
came to me on the day of the President's 
death: 


It lives above where earthly flower can 


row, 
Its Jed the rock, its canopy the snow; 

Be then to me a strengthener of the heart, 
To keep my life like thee, a thing apart. 
Edelweiss! theu hast not come in vain 

To sweeten sorrow and ennobdle pain. 

I wish I could lay it in the grass at Can- 
ton. 

The English papers speak rather too 
patronizingly of such an author as 8. R. 
Crockett when they say he “has harked 
back to sentimentality.”’” The same critic 
adds: “ Mr. 8. R. Crockett can write beau- 
tifully when he likes; unluckily, he does 
not always like.’ He certainly liked when 
he wrote the Love Idyls, the “ Bannet 
Laird.” Mirian McLurg and his daughter 
Isabel are both delightful, and painted in 
strong, convincing colors. The father's 
prices for his daughter's hand are simple 
but unusual. One is, “he shall stand up 
for the Presbyterian faith and he shall 
break my head with a strong oak cudgel.” 
Lord Kilpatrick wins Isabel after a little 
shooting, and the proof that he can hit a 
head when he sees it. But the gem of this 
book, which is a collection of stories, is 
“A Golden Morning,’ in which a fond 
father takes his little girl out to see the 
sunrise. Sweetheart is a dear child, and 
says of the sunrise: ‘‘ How quietly He does 
it!’ She also says: “It is like having your 
face washed without water,’’ when she 
tastes the morning air,. not quite so poet- 
ical, That Is the trouble with Crockett; he 
has no sustained beauty. 

An author who veils herself behind the 
nom de plume “ Larika’’ has given us a 
book full of lunatics called *‘ Herbert Sher- 
brook, Priest,"" presumably an English 
priest, because he withholds from the lady 
whom he wishes to marry the knowledge 
that her husband has another wife. Why? 
It would seem to us who pose as sane peo- 
ple that this was a fact which would speed 
him in his wooing. However, I feel with 
an old Irish nurse who used to serve a 
very eccentric General with his tea, and 
who enjoyed being scolded: ‘‘ They're most- 
ly all mad, I thinks, me lady, them old 
Generals; they gets it fighting.” 

The dramatis personae of the modern 
novel appear to me to be mostly all 
mad,’’ whether they “gets it fighting” 
or not. I do not pretend to say. I fight shy 
of them, however, unt!) Maurice Hewlett 
gives us another lovely ‘ Forest Lovers.” 
I hear this new book is in press. 

Dr, Henrik Ibsen is dying, of that there 
seems no doubt. Dr. Georg Brandes, the 
eminent Scandinavian physician, writing 
from Christiania, says: 


Nothing can be compared with the 
intense interest which every one takes 
in Ibsen's. condition. Three physicians 
are attending him, the State bearing 
all expenses. Nearly all day he rests 
bed, or on a_ lounge, being unable 
to use his legs. He has become irritable 
beyond conception, he quarrels with every- 
thing and everybody, he regrets much that 
he has written, but his mind is clear and 
sharp; he works daily for three hours. He 
is writing the “ Apologia” of his life. 
Whether it will be an essay, a novel, or a 
drama no one knows. With characteristic 


“ 


| stubbornness he refuses all aid of an aman- 


uensis, and writes every word himself, 

Let us hope that he will apologize for the 
**Doll’s House.” 

The Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung has re- 
cently stated that Eleanore Duse, the fa- 
mous actress, has made the following con- 
fession: 

I am sick and tired of the theatre; 
not of my art, but of the flaring lights, 
the surroundings, the managers, secreta- 
ries, agents, and all the rest of the people 
who cluster round the theatre. The ma- 
jority of the actors and actresses whose 
acquaintance I have made are despicable. 
When I am once free of this life I shall 
never go back to it. I say this, I, whom 
the world has called the greatest actress of 
the century. I am going to America; that 
will be my last tour. 

This is almost the identical 


which Fanny Kemble wrote 


language 
when she 


quitted the stage. Suecess does not make: 
them love the profession which they have 
80 much adorned. Strange contradiction, 
for we generally like to do that which we 
do well. 

Signor Gabriel d’'Annunzio has just com- 
pleted his five-act tragedy, “ Francesca 
da Rimini.” Mme. Eleanore Duse will play 
the leading rOle. ‘The rehearsals begin at 
Florence on Oct. 15. Much is expected of 
this union of the geniuses like that of 
Sarah Bernhardt and the author of “ L’Aig- 
jon.” Mme, Sarah Bernhardt preduces 
Marion Crawford's play of “ Francesca da 
Bimini’ later on at her own theatré in 
Paris. He translated it into French for her 
ard read it to her in London, but she has 
‘%eivem the acting play to be done by Marcel 
Schnob, who arranged “ Hamlet " for her— 
That play of which William Winter ¢ruelly 
said, ‘‘No old woman of sixty-three can 
look like a young man of twenty-two.” 

I suppose now we shall have Francesca 
da Rimini and her unhappy history before 
the public, together with that of the resur- 
rected King Alfred, for a twelvemonth. I 
know nothing 6f that King but the story 
of the cakes, and that never impressed mé 
much. We should not find King Edward 
Vil. or the Czar or the Kaiser letting the 
cakes burn if they were hungry, and why 
the old neatsherd’s wife considered that 
that neglect proved that Alfred was a 
King 1 have never understood. But it 
gave Lord Rosebery an opportunity to 
speak gloriously of Kngland, to make some 
unparalleled phrases, “those jewels five 
words which on the forefinger of Time 
shall sparkle forever,” which all Lord 
Rosebery’s phrases, Mr. Evarts, and he 
has the talent also, said of after-dinner 
speeches, ‘The point is to talk a long 
time and say nothing.” 

M. E. W. SHERWOOD. 


na a tn enn nent ah arene 


A Model Viilage.* 


Under the title, ‘‘A Model Village cf 
Homes, and Other Papers,”’ Mr. Charles E. 
Bolton, Mayor of East Cleveland, Ohio, has 
given his friends and neighbors a volume of 
somewhat miscellaneous literature, of »ath- 
er unequal interest. The book seéms to 
have no other purpose tharto preserve in 
convenient form some writings by the 2u- 
thor possessing more of current than per- 
manent interest, in the preparation of 
which he doubtless found much wholesome 
pleasure. It is not an ambitious book, end 
much of its contents deals with events too 
recent to give his data historical value and 
not recent enough to be of value in as- 
sisting in the shaping of public opinion. 

The paper which gives the book its title 
is a description of East Cleveland, which 
we assume is the author's place of resi- 
dence, as it is the scene of his official ca- 
reer as Mayor. This sketch is in part his- 
torical and in part an attempt to present 
the advantages of the little municipality in 
a shape so attractive to invite acces- 
sions of population. In both respects the 
author has succeeded very well, and his 
enthusiasm for his home town is not so ex- 
uberant as to remind the reader of the 
hysterics of the farmer’s wife, who “ had 
to do something to sell that cow.” One 
could well spare in a book of this character 
the statistics of the number of hydrants, 
the tally of gas meters, total gas consump- 
tion, cost of water works, and like details, 
which have more interest in the annual re- 
port of his Honor the Mayor to the Com- 
mon Council than for general reading. We 
conclude, however, that East Cleveland is a 
place which its inhabitants think well cf, 
and desire that others shall duly appre- 
ciate. 

From East Cleveland we jump across the 
Atlantic and enjoy with the author a haif 
holiday in the industrial suburbs of Birm- 
ingham. In ‘“‘ Stage Coaching in England ”’ 
we have an account of a ride from Cam- 
bridge to Oxford, 112 miles, in 12 hours—a 
rate of speed which will permit an obsery- 
ant traveler to see a great many things’by 
the way. The story is pleasantly but ‘rief- 
ly told. The London coffee Jouses are clso 
described in an impressionist way. More 
than 100 pages are given to an account of 
the Sunday School Centenary, held in Lon- 
don in May, 1880, and being composed chief- 
ly of extracts from the addresses of the 
revecend gentlemen in attendance as dele- 
gates, it is more instructive than excitiug. 


Another large division deals with the 
Columbian Exposition In Chicago, ‘which 
suggests contemporaneous newspaper cor- 
respondence. Probably the paper of zreat- 
est interest Is that on *“ The Great Lrkes 
ana the Mediterranean,” which is suggest- 
ve. 

The writer, without probably claiming ex- 
ceptional literary facility, is an intelligent 
observer, a wholesome thinker, and a right- 
minded citizen. He does not always s.ic- 
ceed in making his subjects as interesting to 
the reader as they are to himself, but for 
that matter very few do among those 
moved to make books, 


as 


A Boy and Gi | Book.* 

Here is a series of pretty sketches for 
children bound together by a thread of 
| narrative which is just strong enough to 
| arouse gentle anticipation of what is com- 
ing next. Teddy’s friends do not include 
simply boys and girls, but dumb animals as 
well. The little people in the book learn a 
good deal about nature and the birds, ani- 
mals, and insects that live in it, and so 
may other children by having the book 
read to them. The incidents themselves 


are sure either to be reminiscent or sug- 
gestive of similar doings on the part of the 
little readers, while the pretty pictures by 
W. F. Halsey contribute a graphic interest 
in persons and things. 


'*A MODEL AND OTHER 

Bolton, M. A. 
Cloth, 8vo. Pp. 
$1.25. 


By Emilie 


VILLAGE, 
PAPERS. By Charles E. 
With Portrait of Author 
208. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

*TEDDY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Foster, author of ‘‘ The Haven Children.”’ 
Illustrated by W. F. Halsey 12mo. Pp. 
202. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman 
Company. 
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THE AMERICAN “COMMERCIAL 
INVASION” OF EUROPE 


Y Frank A. Vanderlip, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


$35.00 
A YEAR 


25 CTS. 
A COPY 


A vitally im- 


portant subject, treated in a striking and highly suggestive way by 
one of the best expert investigators and men-of-offairs of the coun- 
try. The series of articles is the result of a journey through Europe 


during the summer. 


In the course of this trip Mr. Vanderlip gath- 


ered a vast store of new facts and information concerning the in- 
vasicn of Europe by American industries and methods, and these facts, in ad- 
dition to his previous thorough knowledge of the subject, are brought out in a 
peculiarly interesting and vital fashion in these papers. Mr Vanderlip has not 


written as a statistician, but as a master in the art of preséntation. 


His articles 


will be fully illustrated from most interesting material. 


WALTER A, WYCKOFF 


The author of “The Workers,” will tell in several articles how American competition is affecting 
laborers in foreign countries, and how it is looked upon by them. These articles are, in a way, 
complementary to Mr. Vanderlip’s and present the human and personal side of the-subject. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S 
NEW NOVEL 


“Captain Macklin” will begin during 
the year, and will fulfill the great ex- 


pectations aroused in Mr. Davis's | 


readers by ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune.” It 

is the author’s ripést and most im- 

f portant work, and it has a special 

element of vividness in the fact that 

it deals with a life with which Mr. 

Richard Harding Davis Davis has become very familiar in 
the course of his own experiences. 


THE REMINISCENCES 


Of Ex-President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, 
are full of anecdote, character and personal flavor. 


SHORT STORIES AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 


By T. N. Page, R. H. Davis, G. W. Cable, Henry 
James, Edith Wharton, F. R. Stockton, John Fox, Jr., 
Frederick Palmer, A. T. uiller-Couch, Frederic 
Irland, J. L. Williams, Mrs J. D. Cotes, F. J. Stimson, 
A.C. Smith, J. B. Connolly and others. 





F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S NEW 
SERIAL STORY 
“ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” which & ‘co 
began in the November Scribuzr’s, i: Ey 
will run through eleven numbers. or 
This is Mr. Smith's longest and most A oe 
ambitious novel, and in every respect iy 
as to interest of plot and charm of ] i\ FA 
narrative his best. Each instalment i % 
will be illustrated by Walter Apple- yA ee 
ton Clark. spake wae 
THE LIFE OF FISHERMEN 
By J. B. Connolly Fresh and stirring articles on the 
rough and adventurous lite of deep sea fishermen. 
Illustrated by M. J. Burns with extraordinarily spirited 
drawings. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


Scribner’ s, as in the past, will contain new and inter- 
esting examples of the best work of leading illustrators, 
including Howard Pyle, Maxfield Parrish, W. A. Clark, 
H. C. Christy, F. C. Yohn, Andre Castaigne, A. B. 
Frost, A. lL. Keller, Henry McCarter, W. Giackens, 
Arthur Heming, Henry Hutt, and others. 


The illustrated prospectus, in small book form, of ‘‘8cribner’s Magazine for 1902,” 
will be sent free of charge to any address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, 


The Christmas Scribner's 


NEW YORK 


is beautifully illustrated and includes many pages in colors by Jessie Willcox 


pees Smith, Andre Castaigne, Maxfield Parrish, and Walter Appieton Clark. 
are also several pages with illustrations by Jules Guerin printed in tint. 


nd gold. Altogether the best of the Scribner Christmas Numbers. 


There 
The cover is by Maxfield Parrish and is printed in many colors 


Among the illustrated Contents 


aTHE TURQUOISE CUP —A charming Love 
Story. 

THYREUS—A poem of Cleopatra. 

THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 


Page. 


THE STRANGER WITHIN THEIR GATES—A 
Humorous Story. 
THE MAKING OF A PILOT—A Capital Sea Story. 
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AN OLD VIRGINIA SUNDAY by Thomas Nelson WHEN THE SNOW FALLS IN THE ADIRON- 


DACKS—A Descriptive Article. 
AMERICAN PORTRAITURE OF CHILDREN. 
THE LAST OP THE FAIRY WANDS—A Story 

of a Child for « Grown-Ups.” 
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MAGAZINES FOR 4902. 


merry 
Features They Have Arranged for 
Use During the Coming Year. 


MELLOW will be found outtines 
of the various features which 
the editors of the principal 
magazines in this country 
have arranged for use during 
the coming year. These out- 
lines have been prepared 

advance sheets of prospectuses ond 
obvious to our 


from 
their news 
readers. i 

During the two years Tube 
New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
Books has printed late in each November 
a feature of this kind. It has been found 
a more satisfactory way of dealing with 
the prospectuses than to print from week 
to week items pertaining to 
forthcoming Readers have been 
able to find the news of periodicals brougnt 
together in one plece and on one day in 


value will be 


past 


scattered 
features. 


a single publication. 

Obviously it has not been possible to an- 
ticipate all the features which 
the magazines Before the 
is ended new 


attractive 
year 
be- 


following sum- 


will have. 
features will 
But in the 


naturally 


come available. 


maries the articles of importance thus far 


in sight are indicated. 


HARPER’S MONTHLY. 

the marked features of Harper's 
for the coming year will be shown in the 
added beauty and delicacy of its color 
printing and other illustrations, made 
sible by recent advances in mechanical 
facilities for reproduction. The foremost 
artists and illustrators of the day have 
been eng: d, and it is claimed that both 
editorially and on the artistic side the mag- 
will be far finer than in the past. A 
novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward will begin 
in the May while Mark Twain, 
writes for the Harper 
periodicals, is at work on a novel. This is 
American life in the Middle 
finished will appear in 
monthly. A. novelette, 
Mark Twain 
wil} also appear during the year. During 
the Winter and Spring E. A. Abbey will 
contribute a series of illustrations of Gold- 
smith’s ‘“ Deserted Village’ to Harper's 
Monthly, all his for the next few 
years having been secured by them. Their 
list of short stories is very long, including 
the best-known names on both sides of the 
while illustrated papers on travel, 
archaeology, history, and literature 
been from leading writers. 
Woodbery will 


One of 


pos- 


azine 


number, 
who exclusively 
a story of 
West, 
the 

short 


when 
the 
and 


which 
pages of 


stories, essays by 


work 


water, 
heve 
Prof. 
contribute a 


secured 
George. E. 





series of papers on American Life and 
Letters, divided into distinct periods: “ Col- 
onial Life and Letters,” “ The South Be- 
fore the Civil War,” ‘The West Before 
the War,” “New England,” and “ The 
New York of Irving and Bryant's Time.” 
Prof. Woodbery’s scholarship and style and 
the illustrations from contemporary por- 
traits and drawings, as well as from orig- 
inal drawings, should make these papers 
noteworthy. Papers on art by such men as 
Benjamin Constant, Arthur Symons, Will- 
iam Sharp, Jean Beraud, and others, as 
well as a series on “ Picturesque#featiitps 
of Artisan Life of To-day in ce," 
André Castaigne, illustrated byyhimé 
will be a marked feature. A 

papers by Jules Claretie and Anna 
Klumpke, illustrated by original unpub- 
lished drawings by Rosa Bonheur, are 
promised, while the list of social and liter- 
ary essays, travels and historical papers, 
are equally rich in promise, The “ Editor's 
Easy Chair*’ and the ‘“ Study’ also prom- 
ise to maintain their usual interest. 


THE CENTURY. 


Century Magazine for the coming 
presents many new and attractive 
Certainly there is no publication 
The Century in typo- 
From cover to last 


The 
year 
features. 
which can surpass 
graphical excellence. 
page this magazine shows what is the 
very best in the printer’s craft. The ma- 
terial side of The Century, something most 
worthy of comment, is assorted to a text 
which has few equals. For contributors it 
has all the leading writers, and the editor 
has the happy faculty of selecting the 
writings of those who command public at- 
tention 

There 
Century 
entitled 
This is a 
among the 
short story 
known as 


The 


series 


been published in 
installment of a 
American Humor.” 
continued, and 
promised is a 
otherwise 


has just 
the first 
‘A Year of 
series to be 
good things 
by P. F. Dunne, 
“Mr. Dooley."’ Among the 
writers who will give their aid the fol- 
lowing names may be cited: Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, Edward W. Townsend, George 
Ade, Whitcomb Riley, Paul Lau- 
rence Gelett Burgess, Frank R. 
Stockton, Jenks, Carolyn Wells, 
Charles Battell Loomis, Oliver Herford, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, Beatrice Herford, 
and many others. “ The Old and the New 
West,” descriptive Of the ploneer move- 
ment of the trans-Alleghany country, will 
be written by Mr. Emerson Hough. This, 
the true “Epic of the West," will have 
for illustrator Mr. Frederic Remington. In 
another direction, in the Southwest, the 
early beginnings of the settlements there 
will ~be described by Ray Stannard 
Baker. 

One particularly 
be presented in 


James 
Dunbar, 
Tudor 


novelty to 
has for 


interesting 
The Century 


Per: 


as “LIPPINCOTT’S” for an entire year. 


Lippincott’s Magazine in 1902 


OR the coming year LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE will offer tweive com- 
plete novels, any two of which, in book form, would cost as much 


There are each month short 


stories chosen and one or more papers of practical value on American 


subjects; and there are always the best poems. 


such editorial gleanings are: 


Some of the store of 


COMPLETE NOVELS 


Naughty Nan! 
By JOHN LUTHER LONG. 


A Bit of Human Nature. 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. 
A New Heloise. 


By MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNIN- 
SHIELD. 


The Standings. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 


A Mock Caliph and His 
Wife. 
By EDITH ROBINSON. 


Timely Themes 


Wild Oats. 
By FRANCIS WILLING WHARTON. 


The Other Man. 
By FREDERICK REDDALE, 


Diane. 
By HON, JOHN S. DURHAM,ex-Min- 
ister to Haiti and Santo Domingo. 


On the Road to Arcady. 
By MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 


Marsan. 
By BURTON EGBERT STEVENSON. 


are each month treated enter- 
tainingly by expert authority. 


SHORT STORIES BY 


Wolcott Le Clear Beard 
Louis Zangwill 

Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Charles H. Cafiyn 
General Charles King 
Phoebe Lyde 

Seumas MacManus 
Clarence L. Cullen 
Ina Brevoort Roberts 





| Francis Willing Wharton 


Richard Wilsted 

Ella Middleton Tybout 
Francis Churchill Williams 
Albert P. Terhune 

Owen Hall 


Karl E. Harriman 
Caroline Ticknor 
Martha Wolfenstein 


$2.50 a Year; 25 cents a copy. 
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a J.B. Lippincott COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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| general title “ Collecting.” There will be a 


number of papers treating of book plates, 
old metal and glass, textile fabrics, &c. 
These articles are to be richly illustrated. 
In fiction there will be the romance, “ Rar- 
barossa,” hy Cyrus Townsend Brady, to be 
illustrated by Werner Zehme. Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick’s “ The Rescue " will begin as 


a novelette in the December number. A 
group of papers by Mr. Eliot Gregory will 
comment on social conditions in the metrop- 
olis. “ Life in Washington,” by Mr. Henry 
L. Nelson, will be descriptive, not alone of 
the social side of the capital, but of the 
methods of legislation, Mr. J. H. Stoddart’s 
recollections ef the American.stage will be 
replete with interest. ‘Civic Improve- 
ment,”’ a forthcoming series in the maga- 
zine will dwell on the architectural progress 
to be found in various parts of the country, 
and will point out where false departures 
have been made. ‘‘ Thackeray in Amertca,” 
by Gen. James Grant Wilson, will treat 
of the two lecture tours*made by the great 
novelist in the United States, In the course 
of the narration Gen. Wilson will introduce 
a number of new and entertaining letters 
by Thackeray. Readers of The Century 
are to have many unpublished letters with 
original reminiscences of Tennyson, Emer- 
Browfiing, Bulwer, Holmes, Whittier; 
Stevenson, aiid Bryant. The art of The 
Century already commented on as appre- 
ciable in all its Mlustrations, has of tate 
taken a new departure, in the 

of colored engravings. We think the 
department of the magazine has appreciated 
this much, that effects presented in single 
crude colors on the narrow page of a mag- 
azine did not produce pleasing results. The 
then has been to make, half-tone 
prints, and the success achieved has been 
all that could be The very best 
work of American, French, end 
German are to The 


son, 


way 
art 


change 


desired. 
English, 
artists be seen in 
Century. 

In addition to 
is to-day the 
having 
English 


this, Timothy Cole, who 


greatest of wood engrav- 
completed his gallery of 
will begin the publi- 
Spanisn art 


ers, 
the masters, 
cation’ of the masters of 
4 fine example of this 
be found in. the November 
Cole is now in Spain, busily engaged in_his 
work It is alongSide of the picture that 
Mr. Cole has ‘his block of wood. It is in 
this way that this true places him- 
self in direct with masterpicce 
he is to translate 

Besides the foregoing, 
important article on ‘*The 
setting forth what is being 
rich and poor alike Sylvester Baxter 
write on “The Small City the 
several showing what 
bring these 
ideas of cily 


school is to 


number. Mr. 


artist 
touch the 
there will be an 
New New-York,’ 
accomplished 
for 
will 
Village,” in 
progress 18 
line 


and 
papers, 
being made to 


with modern 


places in 
building. 


THE ATLANZIC MONTHLY. 
the literary character of The 
Atlantic short stories, yet the 
magazine's value lies in its 
thoughtful political, ethical or sociological 
The of reconstruction 
which during the 
afforded a point 
of view as to the present relations of the 
whites and negroes in the South. These 
will be followed during: 1902 by papers deal- 
ing with disfranchisement and other 
pects of the race question. Leaders of 
prominent public men, and special 


Fine as is 
serials and 
principal 
series 


papers, fine 


have appeared 


year have 


articles 


present new 


as- 
the 
negroes, 
students of such questions will take part in 
the discussion. Other timely papers” will 
be upon * Education in the Philippines and 
Cuba,” *‘ Religious Toleration in the Terri- 
tories and Its Effect Upon Religious Move- 
ments in the States,’’ ‘' Colonial 
Legislatures,"’ Reorganization,”’ 
and “The Normal Development of the 
Navy,” will be treated by writers thor- 
oughly familiar with these subjects. The 
new diplomatic problems and trade rela- 
tions growing out of the prominent posi- 
tion the United States is taking in interna- 
tional matters will receive much attention; 
John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, 
writing upon * The Latin-American Repub- 
lics."". Ambrose P. Winston will contribute 
three papers, dealing with the history and 
characteristics of American labor 
While present day sociology 

a broad term including politics, bread- 
winning, education, religion, and human 
brotherhood—will be treated by Miss Vida 
Scudder and Prof. Barrett Wendell. Va- 
rious phases of outdoor life will receive 
attention, while the departments of *‘ Remi- 
niscences"’ and ‘ Confessions’’ will deal 
with autobiographical papers of much lit- 
erary value. The list of purely literary pa- 
pers is unusually full; ‘‘ Unpublished Let- 
ters of Southey ”’ will contain his descrip- 
opinion of eight of the famous 
poets of his time, “The Contributors’ 
Club" will, as usual, be a unique feature 
of the magazine. Miss Johnston's “ Au- 
drey’’’ will run until the early Spring, to 
be followed by a short novel by George W. 
Cable, a New England story of the present 
day 3ylow Hill.”’ The list of short 
stories includes many as varied in scheme 
and incident as they are noteworthy in 
literary quality, by_such writers as George 
S. Wasson, John Buchan, Carlton, Mary 
Tracey Earle, Shan Bulloch, Katrina Trask, 
and others equally well known, 


United 
“ Army 


present 
organizations, 


tions and 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Among the most vital interests of the 
day is the remarkable advance made over 
European by American products and indus- 
tries, which'is often called ‘‘ The Commer- 
cial Invasion of Europe.”” Mr, Frank Van- 
derlip, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, has prepared for Scribner's a series of 
articles which will give accurate and strik- 
ing accounts of this invasion; not theo- 
retical or statistical, but treated in vivid, 
practical fashion. Mr, Vanderlip brings to 
his work a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject, supplemented by new facts and infor- 
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mation gathered on a visit to Burope-dur- 
ing the Summer. The papers will be 
elaborately illustrated by material collected 
in part by Mr. Vanderlip, supplemented by 
sketches prepared by special artists. An 
equally interesting séries will be papers by 
Prof, Walter Wyckoff, treating of the ef- 
fect of thig American invasion upon foreign 
laborers, especially in England, and their 
attitude toward this question. As was the 
case with “ The Workers,” Prof: Wyckoft's 
papers are founded upon actual experience; 
he having passed the Summer among Png- 
lish workingmen. Ex-President D. €. Gil- 
man will contribute his recollections of the 
last twenty-five years—a period which 
practically covers the most important intel- 
lectual movements and changes of the last 
century. Having been intimately associ- 
ated with the famous people of the time, his 
reminiscences will be found unusually full 
of anecdote and charm. The “Story of 
the Pennamite War,” the history of the 
struggle between the colonies of Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania for the possession of 
the region of Wyoming, which fed to a suc- 
cession of armed conflicts, and contributed 
largely to bringing about the Wyoming 
massacre, will be told in a series of papers 
by Alfred Mathews and fully illustrated 
by Hdward Pyle, F. C. Yohn, and others. 
“The Life of the Fishermen” wil! form 
the subject of another series of articles 
written by James B. Connolly, the 
a New England skipper, who has lived 
among the sailors most of his 
life, Accompanied by the artist, M. J. 
Burns, Mr. Connolly spent the Summer 
among the of the north of Eu- 
life with home ex- 
The will treat of the 
fishing fleets of the world. 
will contain articles on con- 
ind artists, as well as inter- 
articles on a wide range of 
of Oliver Horn, 

will rif nearly 
‘Captain Mack- 
ambitious novel 
Davis, will 
Scribner's 
will be 
maintained; the list showing many 
well as familiar The fine 
illustrations, both in black and white and in 
color, will be of the high standard; 
its list of illustrators being a particularly 
noteworthy one 
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THE CRITIC. 
The Critic, which is published by 
Putnams The ¢ 

its first appear 


entirely 


for ritic Company, is 


ance for 1902 in an 
The 


roughly 


make 


new font type aim of this 
magazine is to be up to date 


is fol- 
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Say, 
ttural consequence 
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third is to 
for want of a 
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and extremely 
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illustrated 
the world, 
what 
name, 
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better 
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while a 
may be called, 
‘condensed novels.”’ 
prepared by a new 
writer. ‘‘ The 
containing a 
about books 
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matter, 


series of short 
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views of 


para- 
fully 


houses, 


ment 

graphs and and 
illustrated 
and other interesting 
entirely the work of one of 

Miss Jeanette Gilder. Not only 
portion of the magazine to which readers 
will naturally turn at first, but if it is true 
that imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery, Miss Gilder should take much pleas- 
ure in the thought that this column first 
originated by her in The Critic in its old 
weekly form should now be so universally 
adopted’ by magazines of like nature with 
The Critic. ‘‘ The Book Buyer's Guide,” at 
the back of the magazine, will contain as 
usual short notices of good current books, 
prepared by well-known writers, which will 
be found of much practieal value. Papers 
on art, the drama, the most important 
books of the season, as well as good bio- 
graphical and bibliographical sketches and 
articles, will make this magazine one very 
necessary to the pleasure and comfort of 
the book lover. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 

The prinicipal aim of McClure’s Magazine 
is to interest readers in the events of their 
own time. The editors hope before all else 
to secure for their leading articles papers 
of timely interest and strong vitality. An- 
other aim is to keep the middle ground 
between the daily papers and the heavy re- 
views, and yet while making their articles 
popular, to keep them sound and practical. 
With this end in view, their announcements 
for 1902 include an unusual number of 
series or serials dealing with contemporary 
men, events, and institutions. Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell, author of a “ Life of Lincoln,”’ has 
prepared a “History of the Standard Oil 
Company,” which is said to show the same 
mastery of material evidenced in her earlier 
work; feeling our constitutional history 
must be supplemented by records of the 
growth of the enormous present day trusts. 
The Baldwin-Ziegler Arctic Expedition is 
probably the most completely organized 
ever sent forth; experts, including Nansen, 
thinking the expedition has unusually good 
chances for success. Mr, Evelyn Baldwin 
will send back reports of progress, his 
approach to the pole, and final goal; ar- 
rangements having been made for sending 
reports and photographs to the magazine, 
by the means of newsbuoys, even should 
the expedition be frozen in on the return 
voyage. A venture into an entirely new 


is said to be 
the editors, 
is this the 


(Continued on Page 858.) 
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IDA M. TARBELL. 


New Romantic Love Story The True Storyof Standard Oil. 


By Booth Tarkington, 


UTHOR of ‘*The Gentleman from Indiana’’ and ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ 
lure’s Magazine. 

rings with the sime fresh romantic note and displays the same rare gift of dra- 
matic construction that made his other works immediate successes and keep thei ia 


will shortly begin serial publication in McC 


demand to-day. 


The new story by Mr. Tarkington deals with life in Indiana at the time of the Mexi- 
can War, a time of simple culture, much joy of life, when the rigors of the ruder pio- 
neer life had passed away and the people were still untouched by the commercial] 
in the bustle of people and events cunstantly 


spirit that came with the railroads. 
appear the hero and heroine, 


Greatest of the Old Masters 
By JOHN LA FARGE, 


Tis Series is an event; no migazine could hope to 

give anything more important to the world. Mr. 
La Faree, who conserves the great art stic traditions of 
the old masters in his own painting, is recognized by 
Americans, and even more emshatically by Europeans, 
as ho!ding a foremost and unique place. He comes to 
the study of Michael Angelo. Raphael, Rembrandt, etc., 
rich in the sympathy and comprehension only a peer 
could give, and he can make all he feels clear and delight- 
ful to us because he is not only a consummate painter, 
but a writer of the rare.t gifts. The illustrations wi:l be 
tint reproductions of THE WORLD’S CHIEF TREAS- 
URES OF ART. 


William Allen White cn 
Platt, Tillman, Cleveland 


and others. The author of 
portraits of Bryan, Cro<er, 
Hanna, and Re os:velt, is 
clear-eyed, honest, forcetul 
and genial With match- 
less literary skill he pre- 
sents the real man who 
stands misunderstood be- 
tween the admiration of his 
friends and the prejudice of 
his enemies, saving him 
for the future, 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


Clara Morris’s 


Stage Recollections. 


CLARA MORRIS is drawing furtheson her recollections 

of a rich stage life. She has understood the p2ople 
she has played with, and presents them as she knew them 
with the appreciation of a sympathetic woman, and the 
kindness ot a generous actress, illustrating her grasp of 
them with so many anecdotes that her articles read almost 
like stories. She will write of Salvini, Rachel, Bern- 
hardt, and others. We have also a remarkably pretty 
story "by her of Mrs. Siddons’ Tryst. 


NEWEST SCIENCE AND _ DISCOVERY. 


SCIENTIFIC inventions are kept Secret usually till results 
are in sight, so that few of the prospects of the maga- 
zine in this fie'd can be announced now. 


Marconi, wh» is sure of a marvelous extension 
of his wireless telegraphy, will describe this, his latest 
achievement, as he did his first, in MCCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE. 


Edison and His New Storage Battery, 
an inventionwhich is almost revolutionary in character, 
will be the subjectof an article by Ray Stannard Baker. 


The Marvels of Modern Surgery win ve az- 
scribed by Samuel! Hopkins Adams, and he will show 
what great progress has been made toward prolonging 
human life, 


Transportation in Great Cities, by wm. Bar- 
CLAY 2ARSONS, Chief Engineer of the new underground 
railway system in New York. Mr. Parsons will com- 
pare the various ways London, Paris, Berlin, Boston, 
Chicago and New York are solving the problem and 
will tell of the thousand and one difficulties, of every 
imaginable nature, which beset those who plan and 
execute these great undertakings, 

A New Race of Forest Dwarfs (not merely 

a new tribe) bas been discovered in Central Africa. Sir 

Harry H, Johnston, the discoverer, will describe these 

men; and his own photographs and drawings will be re- 

produced. 


whose love is the main theme of the story. 
ideal love story is the more interesting because it comes out of a characteristic Ameri- 
cin period that has never before been so beautifully portrayed. 


This new nove} 


episodes. 
This 


gree and vastly significant. 


on His Travels. 


F P. DUNNE (Mr. Doo- 

* ley ’’) has won the Amer- 

ican public as much bv the 

kindly, sympathetic humanity 

of his conrments as by their 

sanity, their shrewdness, and 

the rollicking humor of their 

presentation, In the papers 

to be published in McClure’s 

Magazine he will characterize 

the typical New Yorker, Bos- 

tonian, Philadelphian, the in- 

habitant of Chicago and Wash- 

F. P. DUNNE. ington, showing how the dif- 

ferent types of our fellow-countrymen have been devel- 

oped, li, only for the revelation of ourselves to our- 
selves this new work will have incalculable value, 


To the North Pole with Baldwin. 


HE Baldwin-Ziegler is the most completely organized 
Arctic expedition ever sent out. Everything thit 
human foresight could do has been done; everything that 
money cou'd provide has been secured, and the experts, 
Nansen among them, say that Baldwin will reach the Pole. 
Mr. Ealdwin’s own reports of his work—of his ap- 
proach, of his dash to the Pole—will appear especially in 
McCCLURE’S. Even if frozen ia after returning from the 
Pole he will make use of his wonderful news-buoys to 
send in reports and photosraphs to the MAGAZINE, 


Border Fights and Fighters. 


DAVID CROCKETT, SAM HOUSTON, DANiEL BOONE, 
GEN’L WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 


T. BRADY, author of “American Fights and Fight- 

* ers,”’ etc, etc., writes a series of tales of border 

life, showing. how these typical American men of 

action pushed the border outward. The lives of these 

men are such exciting stories as no nove-ist would dare 
invent. 


Reminiscences of a Famous 


Journalist. 


For thirty years GEORGS WASHBURN SMALLEY was 
the chief American newspaper correspondent in Europe, 
received everywhere, enjoying the confidence of states- 
men, the companionship of generals in the field, the 
friendship of writers and actors, Mr, Smalley writes a 
series of articles on the people he knew—the late Queen 
Victoria and Lord Salisbury, George Wyndham, Asquith, 
Lord Rosebery, Sarah Bernhardt and Sir Henry Irving, 
Mrs. Kendal, Browning, Bismarck and Gambetta, treat- 
ing them in groups—statesmen, literary and stage folk. 


Little Stories of Married Life. 


Mary Stewart Cutting has taken for her own a corner 
of life open to all, but seldom been entered into with such 
sympathy, insight and ability. She will bring out simple, 
sweet stories of love and devotion, of trials meekly borne 
and joys gladly shared, 


Illustrations That Illustrate 


are features of McClure’s, In the forthcoming number 
Pyle, Sterner, Loeb, the Misses Cowles, Glackens, Christy 
Hambidge, Steele, Varian, Keller, Hutt, Lowell, Blumen- 
schein, Heming, Charlotte Harding, F. Y. Cory, C. L. 
Hinton, Howard Giles, Louis Betts, A. Machefert, C. S 
Chapman, etc., etc., will be represented. 


“Mr, Dooley” 


By IDA y TARBELL. 


UTEOR of LiFE OF NAPOLEON, LIFE OF LINCOLN and CIVIL WAR PAPERS, 
A which have been immensely popular, because she looks at history and writes 

history in an intensely human way. 

In this spirit she has written the history of this most powerful of all the trusts, go- 
ing back to original sources for material, as she 
mense corporation, perhaps the richest company that has ever carrie 
any land, has wonderfully modified conditions of hfe 
ent generation can be complete or even intelligible without an account of the develop- 
ment and progress of the Standard Oil Company. 
extraordinary record of business sagacity and daring push, of striking and dramatic 
The wonder of the ale as it is told and the significance and largeness or ac- 
Somplishme nt cannot be equalled except in accourts of the founding 

Tarbell will treat it as history in her delighttul sympathetic and vivid manner. he 
will give us not an economic treatise, but a true story interesting in the highest de- 


id for her other works. this im- 
1 on business in 
to-day. No history of the prs. 


Its history of forty years is an 


of empires. Miss 


The McClure Story 


Is becoming recognized as something just as distinct and 
characteristic as the McCture scientific article and the 
McClure human document. Our stories are, interest- 
ing—always interesting. Besides that, they mean some- 
thing. They give a reader more than a few minutes’ re- 
laxation. Often they have a significance as documents of 
contemporaneous life. Often they deal illuminatinyly with 
matters of the deepest concern. Again they are Stirring 
pieces of real life transmitted into literary form. 

Many new names will be found among the writers of 
our short stories. The story is the thing, and we seek 
the best stories, rather than the well known names. None 
the less, authors who are now famous (and many of them 
have become famous since their first appearance in Me- 
Clure’s Magazine), will be found in our pages during 
he next year. 

Rudyard Kipling will tell in his old virile manner 
some new, Stirring and wholesoms tales. 

George Ade, whose fables have echoed merrily through- 
out the lan. 1, enters a new field, carrying out ambitions 
lonz cherished His forthcoming short stories will 
appear in McClure'’s, 

Frank H. Spearman. 

F, Hopkinson Smith. 

Joel Chandler Harris. 

Hamlin Garlan4. 

Jack Londun, 

Octave Thanet. 
ern spirit. 

D. Hulbert. 

Trout. etc.) 
Robert Bsrr. Stories of adventure. 

Other contributors to the fiction of the year will be 
Henry Van Dyke, Anthony Hope, William Allen White, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Sarah Orne Jewett, Seumas Mc- 
Manus, Norman Duncan. 


TWO NOVELETTES OF AMERICAN LIFE. 
A Battle of Wall Street Millionaires 


Edwin Lefevre, author of ‘Wall Street Sto- 
ries,’’ tells the story of the most remarkable fight that 
ever occurred in Wall Street. The great financiers are 
pictured to the life. Though in the form of fiction, this 
thrilling narrative is fact, disclosing pieces of secret finan 
cial history. 


The Forest Runrer. 


By Stewart Edward White, Author of “ The 
Westerners,’’—A story of the Great Woods. The 
tale of a race and manoeuvres for a forest claim in the 
woods of Michigan—a fresh, clear- 
cut American story, idyllic in its 
conception and setting, but realis- 
tic and modern in that it treats of 
a conflict of commercial interests. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY 
OF CHILDHOOD, 


Josephine Dodge Daskam, 
author of ‘‘ THE MADNESS OF 
PHILIP,” adds to that group 
of youngsters which Philip led 
forth to triumph, ‘‘ Edgar the 
Choir-boy Uncelestial,” ‘“ Ar- 
delia in Arcady,” and others. 
Miss Cory’s drawings will, as 
ever, enhance the interest. 


Emmy Lou, Mrs. Martin's win- 
some little heroine continues 
her career in the public school, 
going up from reader to reader. 
She is still faithfully pictured From * drawing by Miss 


Cory for one of Miss 
by CL. Hinton. Daskam’s Stories. 


New railroad stories, 
Tale of a typical sea captain. 
Tales of the South. 
Picturesque Inciin stories. 
Adventures in the wild Northwest. 
Western stories that stir with West- 
Animal stories (The 


Lynx, The 


The best evidence of the value of McCLURE'S is ite large circulation, which has averaged 378,000 a month during the past year and is steadily growing. No 


other magazine publishing the best in literature and the best in art can point to such a large circulation. 
The most enterprising business concerns appreciate this fact and have chosen McCLURE’S above all as the medium in wh 
The advertising, too, is of amost interesting character. Just as much brains, energy and shill are spent in its preparation and editing as are put 


men and women, 
ublic attention. 
Into any form of journalistic enterprise, 


THE BEST POSSIBLE 
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E are often asked ‘‘How Can You Do It?%”;. The answer is simple, — 


we are ‘‘wholesalers.’? We sent almiost'80,000 subscriptions to the 
Review of Reviews last season (over 10,000 in a single week); over 


50,000 to the Cosmopolitan; and immense numbers to other magazines. 
Our checks accompany every order, and publishers are relieved of large 


expenses for advertising, circularizing, etc. Naturally, therefore, we get 
the lowest possible prices— these prices are given exclusively to us— 


and we give the public the benefit of them. 


All Subscriptions are for a Full Year. The Magazines may be sent toone or different addresses. (Foreign Postage Extra) 


OUR GREAT FAMILY OFFER °° iicnceins 


Boys and Girls) 
Regular Price 


Success (new 07 renewal), «a * $1.00 Total Value 
Review of Reviews ow . . 


Current Literature, xcw, or New England Mag- 2.50 
azine, new or renewal, may be oo — = 3 OO 
scribers to the Review of Reviews, or Current Literature a 
may renew by adding $1.00 to the club price L Our Price 
. Only 
Cosmopolitan (new or renewal), 1 a OO 
Household, Good Housekeeping, or the Designer $ 


(all new or renewal), may be substituted. 


4 (new or 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly renewal), 1 a Oo O (Personal Checks Accepted) 


Household, Good Housekeeping, or the Designer 
(al/ new or renewal), may be substituted. : 


All subscriptions will commence with issues requested whenever possible to furnish copies—otherwise with 
issues of the month following that in which the subscription is received, 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


(The “dollar-magazines”’ from which you may choose in the following offers, are the Cosmo- 


politan, Leslie’s Monthly, the Household, Gocd Housekeeping, and the Designer) — 
* Regular Price. Our Price. 


SUCCESS, and any one of the above dollar-magazines (new or renewal), . . $2.00 $1.50 
SUCCESS, and any two of the above dollar-magazines (new or venewal),. . 3.00 


; { Review of Reviews (new) | and any one of the above dollar-} 00 
SUCCESS, lor Current Literature (new)! magazines (uew or renewal), § . 
5.00 


SUCCESS and LESLIE’S WEEKLY, (new or renewal)  , e e ° 


, Review of Reviews (new) |) and any two of the above dollar-| 
SUCCESS, or New England Magazine) magazines (new or rencwal), J 6.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Current Literature (new) . + 6.50 

_... { Review of Reviews (new) | and New England 
SUCCESS, | or Current Literature (new) ) Magazine, (new or renewal), 7.00 

SUCCESS ; REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new) )} and LESLIE’S 
» (er CURRENT LITERATURE (new) } 

, Review of Reviews (new), | and New England 
SUCCESS,; Current Literature (new), J Magazine, (zew or renewal), 9.50 4,00 
TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS fGw’So ss not to lose any iseue, Order also for your iniends for Christmvas and New 
Year's presents, So an th he aot Rg sure that they get their copies in the holiday season. DON’T SPOIL THE EFFECT OF YOUR 
PRESENTS BY BEING LATE WITH 1HEM,. . 


A Magazine Subscription Makes the Best Possible Holiday Gift 


-_ -mec If you wish to make sure of receiving the great holiday numbers of SUCCESS dfid of the other 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS periodicals in our offers, ORDER NOW. The editions of these special numbers, being always in great 
demand, are often exhausted early in the month of issue, and itis afterwards impossible to obtain copies. Do not make the mistrtke 


me" QUR_ GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFER 
SUCCESS (ew or renewar), , 


*1.00 
: P | Total Value 
North American Review o~, (5.00 $ 

or Leslie’s Weekly (xew or renewal), 4. OO ] ? 


Current Literature «). . . 39.00 
Our Price °A 
Only 


or New England Magazine (xew 0 renewal), { 
(Personal Checks Accepted) 


2.50 


2.75 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 





or new or renewal Subscriptions to any two of the above 
dollar-magazines, may be substituted. Present subscribers to 
Current Literature may take advantage of this offer 
by adding $1.00 to the club price. 


Review of Reviews “eo. . . 


or New England Magazine (2ew or renewal), 


or new or renewal subscriptions to any two of the above 
dol'ar-magazines may be substituted. Present subscribers to 
Review of Reviews may take advantage of this offer 
by adding $1.CO to the club price. 
NOTE ° This offer ts strongly recomm:nded to ministers, teachers, lawyers and olber professional men and women, as tu reading 
I * these magazines they will be kept in constant touch with the world of thought on all the burning questions of the day. 
NEWALS + New or renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the above prices for all 1 on our list (including 
RE * SUCCESS,) except Current Literature, the Review of Reviews and the North American Re- 
view, for which all subscriptions must be new ; but present subscribers to these three magazines may renew their subscriptions through 
our offers by adding One Dollar for each renewal subscription to the combination prices named. Transfers from one member 
of a family to another are not new subscriptions. A mew or renewal eer to SUCCESS must be included in every order. 
TITUTIONS - A new subscription to the Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current Literature, 
SUBS * and a new or renewal subscription to the New England Magazine may be substituted each for 
the other. The Cosmopolitan, Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, Good Housekeeping, the Designer and the House- 
hold may each be substituted for any other magazine on our list except SUCCESS, 


Send All Orders and Remittances to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Wasnincton souare, NE 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Copies cf ibe atcre fericdica’s nay te turclased of ycur néusdea'er, with ubcm orders for these combinations may also be left. 


2.50 
3.00 


Last Season more than 300,00) People took Advantage of our Remarkable Clubbing Offers, 


a % ‘ eis Sg i 
BER 23, 1901. 


2.00 


WEEKLY, (xew or renewal), 8.60 3.75 


MAGAZINES FOR 1902, 


Semen 

(Continued from Page 856.) 
field will be a serial, “The Forest Run- 
ners,” by Stewart Edward White. This 
story is an exposition of the “ tricks” and 
“steals”. of the great lumbering compan- 
fes of Northern Michigan, who are said to 
cut over ten times the acreage they legally 
purchase. William Allen White will con- 
tiue his character sketches of public men, 
with those of Quay, Platt, and others; 
while equally noteworthy will be found 
George W. Smalley’s sketches of prominent 
people he has known. John La Farge will 
contribute a striking series of illustrated 
papers on the Old Masters; while Booth 
Tarkington and Maurice Hewlett will fur- 
nish serials, the heroine of the latter's 
story being Mary, Queen of Scots. Kip- 
ling, Joel Chandler Harris, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, and others will contribute short 
stories. 

Other papers will take up new achieve- 
ments in science, and “‘ Border Fights and 
Fighters,” by Cyrus T. Brady; ‘“ Mr. 
Dooley in the Cities,” and Clara Morris's 
“Stage Recollections” will appeal to 
many; while the magazine's list of illus- 
trators includes all the well-known names, 
as well as many of the younger artists 
who are just coming into prominence. 


THE FORUM. 

Take up eny number of The Forum, in- 
different a3 to its date of publication, and 
you wil! be certain to find a topic.of great 
interest and written by a leading authori- 
ty. For instance, here is an issue of some 
years ago. You may discover therein 
what the President of the United States 
whea he was President of the Board of 
Polize Commissioners had to say in regard 
to the way the law was enforced at that 
time. Phe Forum possesses a dignity of its 
own. It seeks for the opinions of the most 
prominent men both at Lome and abroad. 
Eminently corseryative, insisting on the 
supretinacy of the laws, it encourages ney- 
ertheless, freedom of thought. Its traat- 
ment of the numerous topics which. agi- 
tate the public has always been just. The 
history of this country finds its explana- 
tion in the columns of The Forum. Polit- 
ical conditions abroad are discussed in a 
singularly lucid manner. This is a publica- 
tion which is not to be read and then con- 
signed to the wastebasket. It takes the 
place of a work of reference and is to be 
consulted in the time to come. The Forum 
can have no fixed routine. It is unable 
to tell this month what it will do the next. 
As the topics present themselves, so they 
are treated. Th Forum is then invariably 
opportune, 


oe 


EVERYBODY’S. 

As our columns show, the names of maga- 
zines are’many. The selection of a new 
title then for a periodical 1s no easy task. 
Mr. John Wanamaker, the publisher of 
Everybody's Magazine, has been singu- 
idrly fortunate in his choice. This period- 
teal is written then for everybody, and in 
the selection of the topics to be treated 
the field it covers is a wide one. Fiction 
and fatts all have their respective pleces 
in Everybody's Magazine. It dwells intel- 
ligently on the great inventions of the hour, 
and shows the practical advance the world 
is making. The commercial progress of the 
Unfted States is thoroughly treated. There 
are special arficles om agriculture, arbori- 
culture, and horticulture. As an example 
may be taken “The Vast Business of 
Flower Growing,” to appear shortly, and 
this article is beautifully illustrated. For- 
e*gn travel has its contNbutors in the mag- 
azine. In romance, Mr. William Stears 
Davis's ‘‘ Belshazzer,” the first installment 
to be found in the December number, will 
be continued in 1902. The short story is not 
to be overlooked, for there are many forth- 
coming. One departrhent, the title of which 
is ‘“‘How to Make Money," particularly 
addressed to women, contains much which 
is of practical use. The illustrative portion 
of Everybody’s Magafine leaves nothing 
to be desired. Armrong the artists are Max- 
field Parrish, A. Radclyffe Dugmore, Lee 
Woodward Ziegler, J. E. Lamb, George B. 
Waldo, and others. In arrangement, form, 
and general typography, this magazine is 
of the best. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

Clear, clean, distinct, The Outlook, a 
weekly New York publication, has a wide 
circulation, and its success is fully de- 
served, There are no important topics over- 
looked in The Outlook. It always gives a 
summary of the events of the week. It is 
a s@éeker for truth, and has a mortal hatred 
of sensationalism. As far as editing goes, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott has carried out this dif- 
ficult function with remarkable skill. Im- 
portant subjects are treated by Lyman 
Abbott, and he is a constant contributor. 
The religious tone of The Outlook adds to 
its impressiveness, for it teaches what is 
the true belief, universal love, and brother- 
hood, The writers for The Outlook always 
demand recognition. Among the contribu- 
tors for the coming year is the President, 
who will write a personal article relating to 
the civil government of the Philippines 
and what he deems are the best methods 
of securing peace and establishing civiliza- 
tion there. This paper is to be fully illus- 
trated. Edward Everett Hale, George Ken- 
nan, Ernest Hamlin Abbott, Edward A. 
Steiner, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Henry 
van Dyke, Ray Stannard Baker, Vida D. 
Scudder, and Jacob A. Riis will give their 
valuable services to the magazine. South 
American matters being a paramount in- 
terest, Mr. Thomas R. Dawley has been sent 
as a Commissioner to visit Central and South 
America, and particular attention will be 
paid by him to the Isthmian Canal and 
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other proposed methods of transport, and | = 53 
the social and religious aspects of this wide 


region will be faithfully described. The 
form of The Outlook is a sample of typo- 
graphical neatness, and its illustrations are 
fully up to the exigencies of the day. 

ST. NICHOLAS. 


Age has really little to do with the ap- 
preciation of St. Nicholas, for it is written HE wonderful growth of SUCCESS jis a-matter of 


and iustrated Indifferent .as to the oem FICTION i frequent note and comment. No other American POETRY 

pb enn psa bes: ey tee \eetewmanggye Peta The character of the Fiction magazine is so widely quoted by periodicals of all Edwin Markham 
perfect as to print and make-up, it is not which SUCCESS will present kindal—Mo other is more eagerly read'by its subscribers. or the famous author of 

too much to say that it has few equals. This to its readers during the com- <indSg—Ro other Is ene oe re : “The Man with the Hoe,” 
month, November, with the new volume, ing year will be of the very perhaps has so great an influence for the upbuilding of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
St. Nicholas will make a departure from — order. Among the manhood and.womanhood. THE SUCCESS IDEA is . : 

the old methods. Instead of printing serial } na yp the broadest upon which any magazine can be founded; Richard Le Gallienne 
stories in monthly installments, the stories Frederick Palmer it hassthe widest ramifications; it means the most to Henry Tyrrell 


rill « “g : ete > single number. Mrs. Burton Harrison MM ohiremcmcee ;: : eal 

tT t > will hangs oo or authveihisne in cy Warman , every one. “ Yet SUCCESS is not a “‘one idea paper’’— E N | Li 
ere W e, en, 0 ¢ é s to 3 : : ‘lac ri Z iS- " 

the next.” By this plan readers will get a John ee Barr it is a general magazine of the highest ,class, with a dis rest 6d yon 


complete book in single numbers. “ Nature Phillip Og pugeete tinct literary flavor of its own. In two years, time its Clinton Scollard 
and Science" are to be continued, and — Jee ones Fielding circulation has grown from 75,000 to over 302,009, and is Robert Macka 

ree | SY Se ae wing ac - Joseph Blethen still increasing by the steady upbuilding demand of a 6be y 
coming year “The Boy and the Baron Maurice Hewlett ; he es 3 and others, will contribu‘e. 
will be printed entire. This story is from Gertrude Atherton people who know what they want—AND GET IT. ’ 
the pen of Adeline Knapp. “‘ The Boy Re- 


cruits,”” by Willis B. Hawkins; “ Through ‘* The magasing SUCCESS should bz an integral part of every Am2r‘can Hone,’’—Bznjam'n Harrison 


Fairyland in a Hansom Cab,"’ by Bennet 

W. Musson; “ Another Chance," by Julia , : 

Truit Bishop; “The Wyndham Girls,"’ by | f N, t l, th N. 

saride A, Sagenrt; “The Cruise of the otable Articles for the New Year 

Dazzler,’ by Jack London; ‘The Boys of 

the Rincon Ranch,” by H. 8. Canfield, are 
bvelt ° 

but a few of the novelties. The usual amus- 6 e 9 * . 99 

oF AC Coane |f “* President Roosevelt's Early Life in the Rockies 

ed The Century Company, the publishers ; 


of St. Nicholas, seems to have made no dif- 


ference between the illustrations of the | By 66 BUFFALO BILL wg (HON. WM. F, CODY) 


magazine under notice and the graver Cent- ! . : 
‘ > = N J. 3£, Secretary of the Treasur 
ury. Particular attention is paid to the The Man and His Salary’? by Lyman J. Gace, Secretary y 


work carried out in St. Nicholas by Miss “The Making of a Railroad Man’’ by A. J. CaSSATT, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Fanny Y. Cory It is not alone the delt- *“*Physical Culture as a Life-Giver’’ by Pror. DUDLEY A. SARGENT, of Harvard University 
cacy of this artist’s sketches which are so 


saw want we weavers sf! How 1 Will Reach the North Pole Next Year” 


its beginnings when in St. Nicholas there is 
presented such a really great work as that | By EVELYN B. BALDWIN 
of Timothy Cole, who stands at the head e las essage from Explorer Baldwin, sont to SUCCESS, per Steamer FRITHJOF, from Camp Ziegler, Franz Josef Land 
of all ane ocr a ES sey rita ‘ . Free SARE RENEE Tees "Wothtaa secre will be heard from Mr. Baldwin until late in August, 1902 
5 a “Thrift”? by ANDREW CARNEGIE ‘*Possibilities of the Automobile’’ by HENRY FOURNIER 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE.| | «rien Who Make Farming Pay’’ hy Rurus ROCKWELL WILSON “What Our Homes Do for Us” by Mary A. LivERMORE 


papoinestt’s Magasine, .publioned by. thy “The Value of the First’ Thousand Dollars’ By RUSSELL SAGE 
J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, | 


has as a periodical one feature singular to 99 
itself There is presented in the magazine | 66 e av an S ee S 
every month a complete and entire novel. | 


That sums up then twelve romances dur- 


fag the yest. For ths coming vere lasees {i By ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 


cott's will print novels by John Luther ” INCEY 
- I J lo PE 
Long, Ellen Olney Kirk, Mrs, Schuyler “Law as a Stepping-Stone to Public Life’’ by SENATOR CHAUNCEY M, Depew 


Crowninshield, John Strange Winter, Edith | & “The Need of Young Men in Poalitics’’ by Hon. GaLusHa A, Grow 


Robinson, Fraricis Willing Wharton, Fred- ‘“*Transmuting Leisure Into Success’’ By Sir THOMAS LIPTON 
eriek Reddale, the Hon. John 8. Durham, 


Mabel Nelson Thurston, Burton Egbert Ste- 6 ® ° 99 
venson. In addition to the novels there will S f= fd e | 
be given many papers on topics of abiding 


interest, as Sidney Lanier’s "* The Music of 


Shakespeare's Time,” ‘‘ The French Acad- ; . By JAMES J. HILL President Great Northern Railway 


emy,’’ by Othon G. Guerlac; “A Playmate - ~ © —s -_ 
of Patti,” by Augusta De Bubna; “ The “The Conquest of the Air’ by A. GRAHAM BELL and ALBERTO SANTOS-DUMONT 
Coronation of King Edward,"’ by Marie **What Is the American Peril’’ by JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


3elloc Lowndes; “ Recollections of Stone- ** Three Years of American Progress in Cuba’’ by General EMILIO NUNEZ 
wall Jackson,” by Edward M. Alfriend; 


“The Elizabethan Theatre,’ by Prof. felix 


zsoaing aa Or thesis “The Romance of Plymouth Church” 


There will be the usual short stories, and 


among the writers may be cited August De By S. V. WHITE 


Bubna, Marie Belloc Lowndes, Mrs. J. K, 


Van Rensselaer, Edward M. Alfriend, Prof. « The Habit of Charity” by Count TOLSTOY 

Felix E. Schelling, Wolcott Le Clear Beard, +‘ The Public Use of Wealth’’ by Epwarb EVERETT HALe 
Louis Zangwill, Paul Laurence Dunbar, ** Taxation and Its Limitations”’ by Hon. TOM L. JOHNSON 
Gen. Charles King, Seumas MacManus, 


Martha Wolfenstein, and many others. In 


wa Ss “The Advantages of Business Consolidation ” 
Sieuaneeees By CHARLES M. SCHWAB, President United States Stee! Company 


COUNTRY LIFE, 
The re ition of Country Life i : 
ica nell ooo ra eh eabe cera as it iy peat +s [he Predominating Influence of America’’ by W. T. St&ap 
general. The publishers of ‘this handsome _ (“American Invention in the Old World” by Hiram Maxim 
monthly, to use a trite expression, seem to *+ Education Late in Life’? by HAMILTON WRIGHT MaABiE 
have felt that there was a want and to 


a 6 e 
have supplied it. The first issue for this 66 2 9 
month, November, was certainly as fine a Xifl rains | e 0 
specimen of American typography as has 
been heretofore presented. The large size ‘ . * : 
ornell University. 
of the sheet permits of the best illustrative By PROF. I. P. ROBERTS, Director College of Agriculture, Corne y 
powers. There is no cramping. The unity *. Business and the Larger Life’ by EpwiN MARKHAM 
of the print is preserved. The title itself is ‘+ Consolation of a Noble Life’? ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
an-engesing one, We may in a monsuse ‘* Failure and Inspiration’ by Hon. B. B. ODELL, JR 
gravitate to the cities, but our country 
dwellers are not likely to be forgotten. To- 


Bins Shite Sais ee mealies “Longevity and How to Attain It” 





the old stone houses where dwelt our 

fathers an’ mothers. Think, too, of the By DR. FELIX L. OSWALD and others 

great expanse of our country! Why there : . . 4 
is no land in the world where there can be «« Animals as Heroes’’ by W. T. HgRNapay, Superintendent of the New York Zoological Gardens 


found such a variety of surroundings, The ** Some New and Important Specific Achievements in Invention’? by PARK BENJAMIN 


= mid ge nationin dB porns ene ‘The Heroism of One American Wife—tHow Mrs. Psary Help2d Her Husband’”’ by Camitius PHLuP 
reca. - 


seri hitherto 
ranches of the Pacific slopes. ‘The abvund- New Stories of Abraham Lincoln 4,ssrics,cf htterte aceicon 
ance of material nature supplies will be ART cences of the great emancipator will constitute one of the 


taken advantage of. It is the purpose of most striking magazine features of the year. 


= In a unique series of articles Uncle The best known fun-makers 
this publication to give to each number a Success illustrations are al Talks with Uncle Sam a wilt tell the young men of the 


definite character, or to have it reflect the ronty tamene Bee re ee. and Miss Columbia United States where best to seek will contribute in Verse,Sketch, 
particular Season of the year in relation to tinue to be executed in the best and develop their opportunities, Story and Cartoon. Among , 
a section of country. For instance, the style by noted artists. Among and our patron goddess, Columbia, will talk to the centiet oer is tindida’ aie + 
coming January number is to be devoted them may be mentioned on many interesting themes, Both will speak in their own 
to California, and for ‘this end several of ‘ quaint style through some of the best-known and most suc 
af 7 Maxfield Parrish cessful men and women of the day, among whom may be | Asbert Levering 
the leading writers on the Pacific Coast J. c. Faxeedecker mentioned JOSIAH STRONG, CHARLES R. FLINT, PRESIDENT R. K. Munkittrick 
ES coptetayte, WHR Penquacy wilt deans ' ; Crawford | MIADLEY of Yale, PROF. WILLIAM MATHEWS. MRS, RUSSELL fae erage I 
atively Wintés, and-ten lite gut of Geeuy Ben On Grader, SAGE, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD and LADY BEDFORD. | 
will be shown. When Spring bursts forth : % leologue ~ Ss sending a special repres tive rece! 4 Lee Fairchild 
the general awakening of nature will be Toul Floting. BERS SUCCESS 3. rt. the taunt ree Relay aetiasis Jerome K. Jerome 
presented. Naturally the garden and its How at ank Verbeek Practically every SU is Robert J. Burdette 
cultivation will form topics of the greatest Wm. De I. Dodge by the rsth of the month of issue. . . 10c 
interest. But the decorative portion of life Charlotte Weber ‘o free sample copies cun he sent. 

io Faunie Ide Buy a co our newsdealer; but Alfred J. Waterhouse 
inithe"ouahtry ‘Wil net Wows be shew, the Albert _Hencke if you wish to be sute to $uc-. Robert H. Davis’, 
there are the practical ends of a country's Herman wer ot, : , cess regularly, enter yout name COPY Henry Tyrrell 
existence, to be explained iilustratively.. Charles Sarka upon our regular subscription 
The initial number could not be better, and list. 
‘it Is the intention of the publishers to 
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text, the services of the most competent 
‘writers in the country have been put under 
requisition. “Country Life in America" 
‘Is published by Messrs, Doubleday, Page 
“& Co. of New York. 
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‘ ‘THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


For the coming year The Cosmopolitan 
‘Magazine announces many new articles by 
@istinguished contributors. Among these 
‘are ‘Mr. MacGlowrie’s Widow,” by Bret 
Harte; “The Valley of the Dead,’ a Mex- 
jean story, by Thomas A. Janvier; “ Hus- 
band and Wife,’* by Harry Thurston Peck; 
a series of five or six “ Old Love Stories 
Retold,” by Richard Le Gallienne; ‘ Angli- 
cization,”” and a second-hand story by L 
Zangwill, ‘‘ The Dream Knight,’ and “ Her 
Father's Wife,” by Maarten Maartens; 
“Bome Ethical Questions of Ownership,” 
by Prof. Richard T. Ely; “ Beyond the 1..m- 
it,” by Octave Thanet; ‘‘ The Making of a 
Sun God,” by Kenneth Brown; “ Anglo- 
‘Saxon Unity,” by W. T. Stead,” and 
‘American Art,” by Kenyon Cox. A no- 
table article will be on the “ Trusts,”’ to 
be supplied by 8S. C. T. Dodd, the general 
attorney of the Standard Oil Company. Mr. 
Edgar Saltus will contribute‘ The Cham- 
pion Poisoners,’ and ‘ Newport's Frivol- 
ities," and Mr, Charles R. Sherlock, ‘‘Kru- 
ger Transplanted.” Articles by William 
Archer on “ Ibsen and His Influence "’ and 
Sir Charles Dilke ‘On the Naval Strength 
of Nations” will be well worthy of read- 
ing. There is even the promise that Mrs. 
Langtry will supply her ‘‘ Memoirs.’’: The 
illustrations of The Cosmopolitan are al- 
ways striking. The office of publication of 
the magazine is at Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE. 


During this year three articles of the ut- 
most gravity in a scientific sense have 
been published by The Popular Science 
Monthly. They were: *‘ Mosquitos in Their 
Relation to Malaria and Yellow Fever,” 
by Surgeon General George M. Sternberg; 
“ Bodies Smaller than Atoms,” by Prof. 
J. J. Thomson, and lastly, ‘ The Inert 
Constituents of the Atmosphere,” by Prof. 
William Ramsay. The importance of each 
of these papers was such as to have at- 
tracted marked attention. It was the spe- 
cial quality of scientists to have 
presented the topics in an understandable 
manner, and to do this much is a rare 
gift. As to the coming year the conductors 
of The Popular Science Monthly find it im- 
possible to set forth any cut-and-dry pro- 
gramme. It the unexpected in science 
as well as in many other fields which read- 
ers*want to know about. If, then, there 
can be no statement as to what are to be 
the topics to be treated there always 
to be found in this Magazine a capital 
summary of the progress of science. In 
these particular columns the general read- 
ing public may find much that has to do 
with sanitation, and all written in a most 
intelligent way. We may mention that in 
the recent numbers of this publicatién may 
be found articles of major interest written 
by such leading authorities as Prof. A. E. 
Verrill, Dr. Frederick Lyman Hills, Sir 
John Corst, Prof. Edward L. Thorndyke, 
Dr. Bradley Moore Davis, President David 
Starr Jordan, and A. C. Haddon, F. R. 8. 
The New York of The Popular 
Science Monthly Sub-Station 84, New 
York. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The World's Work, the publishers of 
which are Doubleday, Page & Co., will be- 
gin the new year with a special number, 
the title of which is ‘‘ Looking Outward.” 
The leading facts relating to the expansion 
of American trade, our enlarging scope of 
influence, the propagation of American 
thought, expansion—will all be treated. 
Manufactures, the home exports, and their 
effects on other nations will be commented 
on. The World's Work, having correspond- 
ents abroad in all the large centres, will 
keep readers in close relationship with for- 
eign matters, both industrial and politieal. 
One subject, the Consular oné, the defects 
of which are evident, will be treated by 
such authorities as Mr. Frederic C. Emory 
and Mr. Galliard Hunt of the State Depart- 
ment. Articles derived from our Consuls 
in various parts of the world will be print- 
ed in the magazine and commented 
“ Particular American Industries,” the’ typ- 
will be carefully studied; trans- 
portation, present changes, with those like- 
ly to come, will be as will the 
scientific work of the country, education, 
“The South,” and “The Pan-American 
Outlook This shows how general is the 
character of the matter to be looked for in 
The World's Work. In the literary depart- 
ment of this publication all books of merit 
find careful consideratic» 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

The claim made by The Independent 
the reading and thinking public 
to-day or of yesterday, but 
long ago. As a weekly magazine The In- 
dependent has extended its field, and it 
provides readers with topics which are in- 
variably of vital interest. A weekly de- 
partment with the title ‘Summary of the 
Werld’”. covers all the leading events of 
the moment. A magazine with such spe- 
celal characteristics as has The Independent 
cannot give the precise formula of its com- 
position. There is then no following out 
of a beaten rut. The only serial then con- 
terpplateat is one by Prof. John J. McCook, 
the generai title of which is “The Auto- 
biography of a Tramp.”’ This is made up 
in part from authentic letters from the 
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tramps themselves, with a running. com- 
ment by Mr. MeCook. Justin McCarthy will 
present a monthly letter from Lendon, 
Naval affairs will be explained by Park 
Benjamin. Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, 
and Prof, William Lyon Phelps are to write 
on literary subjects. Commissioner W orces- 
ter will keep under supervision Philippine af: 
fairs. The Independent has its correspond- 
ents all over Europe, and conditions abroad 
will be fully represented. There will be a 
special story written by the Queen of Rou- 
mania; and Harriet Prescott Spofford and 
Mary Tappan Wright will give their aid.’ 
One important innovation undertaken by 
this magazine is to seek for afd in edito- 
rial matter outside of its own particular 
staff. The Independent has its pictorial 
qualities, and in an illustrative sense is 
singularly attractive. The pubdlicatidn’ bf> 
fice of this magazine is in New York. 


THE BOOK BUYER, 

When you spend your good money for a 
book you ought not alone to know what it 
is about, but more than that if it is 
worth the price asked for it. With this end 
in view The Book. Buyer is published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons of New York. As 
its title clearly designates, The Book Buyer 
furnishes timely and discriminating infor- 
mation In regard to new books, their au- 
thors, and their illustrations. There is not 
paper enough in this world were it devoted 
alone to notices of all the new romances 
which appear. As The Book Buyer prints it, 
“such enormous and varied literary activ- 
ity is necessarily bewildering.” What the 
magazine tries to do is to call attention to 
such new novels “‘as deserve reading by 
intelligent persons.” Special attention is 
given in this publication to volumes of 
biography, letters, and personal history. In 
The Book Buyer appear signed articles 
which are reviews of the works on science, 
the arts, and religious thought. One de- 
partment, ‘‘ The Rambler,” is of marked in- 
terest, for in it is to be found full and ac- 
curate information on general literary top- 
ics. ‘‘The Notes on Rare Books,’’ the bib- 
liographical curios of the day, are of de- 
cided interest. One feature of The Book 
Buyer is its illustrative quality. There are 
published every month portraits of the 
new literary and artistic figures, and with 
these there are reproductions of por- 
traits, with fac similes of old books. 
Among the contribultors are Henry van 
Dyke, George ‘W. Cable, “W. C. Brownell, 
Octave Thanet, Hamilton W. Mabie, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, Bliss Carman, Brander Matthews, 
Laurence Hutton, Rossiter Johnson, Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard, and many other writ- 
ers of distinction. 


THE BOOKMAN. 

The Bookman, published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. of New York, is a magazine 
which covers a broad field. Originally de- 
voted to literature alone, its sphere has 
been enlarged until it now embraces the 
drama, art, music, politics, with the lead- 
ing events of the hour. In its illustrations 
it presents the portraits of authors, fac 
similes, with reproductions of rare docu- 
ments. Literary London and Paris are pre- 
sented, and also the conditions of the book 
market in America and abroad. An impor- 
tant feature will be a series of articles 
treating of the principal newspapers in the 
United States. In fiction The Bookman has 
of late scored some marked successes, with 
* Janice Meredith,” ‘“‘Stringtown on the 
Pike,” and “ Warwick of the Knobs.”’ 
Among some of the contributors to The 
Bookman may be noted Harry Thurston 
Peck, Alice Meynell, Henry B. Fuller, 
George Saintsbury, Clement K. Shorter, 
Beatrice Harraden, Hamlin Garland, Ed- 
mund Gosse, J. M., Barrie, Austin Dobson, 
Bliss Carman, and Hamilton W. Mabie. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The Ladies’ Home Journal is the best ex- 
ample of a successful periodical where 
good judgment has been exercised. Narrow 
limitations hamper progress. Appreciat- 
ing this, the publishers and the editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal have occupied 
the widest ground, eliminating, however, 
everything which was loud or sensational. 
What was fitting for the lady of the house- 
hold to read should, of course, be accept- 
able to her husband, her father and moth- 
er, and her children. But then there were 
the sisters and the brothers of the lady of 
the house who were to be cared for, The 
general scheme then of this publication has 
been to satisfy all legitimate requirements, 
and to furnish reading matter with illustra- 
tions acceptable to not one class of persons 
alone, but to an entire community. The fine 
taste shown by The Ladies’ Home Journal 
is one of its distinguishing qualities. With 
the initial number the aim of this publica- 
tion was of the highest, and has 
been lowered, For the coming season there 
will be numerous new features. Mr. Ernest 
Seton-Thompson will be at the head of a 
special department for boys. Young read- 
ers are to be carried to the woods, and how 
tepees, camps, and cabins are constructed 
will be explained. Mr. Seton-Thompson will 
supply the illustrations. “A Girl's Eti- 
quette,”” treating of social usage, as a 
special department, will be conducted by 
the author of the ‘‘ Peterkin Papers.’’ Miss 
Elizabeth A, Whitney will give instruction 
in writing and speaking correctly. Birds, 
insects, flowers, and trees, nature gen- 
erally, will be the topics left to the care of | 
Prof. S. C. Schmucker, The education of 
children, the most recent reforms in teach- 
ing, wil! be under-the charge of Prof. Griggs 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster's special de- 
partment has for name, “ Girls’ Problems,” 
and all questions asked will be answered. 
Hygiene will be cared for by Dr. Emma E. 
Walker, There wtil be a series of articles 
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having to do with what i 
“the Personal Side of Birde* wilt 
toll by Neltje Blanchan, As as. 
Sande for thoes in ee Pan, 
made for in Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal is a most extended one. Rorer and 
Miss Maria Parloa, will have charge of 
particular columns, The publica under 
notice is the speeial organ of the Interna- 
tional Sunshine Society, and of = King’s 
Daughters, The literary plans of the jour- 
nal are of the amplest character. ard 
Kipling, Mary E. Wilkins, and W. L. y- 
lor supply some of the serials and 
short . The pictorial side of the jour- 
nal will be represented by such strong art- 
ts as Edwin A. Abbey, W. L. Taylor, 
axfield Parrish, Henry O. Tanner, (the 
artistic man of color.) Thomas Mitchell 
Peirce, and others. Fashions are thorough- 
ly ex ned, and gowns, hats, frills, and 
furbelows are given nearly a hundred 
“Mpustrated pages. The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal is published in Philadelphia. 
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SUCCESS. 


No man arrives at distinction without 
special merit, and the object of Success is 
in part to explain how prominence has 
been achieved. It can then be understood 
in a biographical sense alone how extended 
may be the field occupied by this magazine, 
for the men and the women the world is 
interested In are not confined to one coun- 
try. But Success is not a publication with 
a single idea. It is a general magazine, 
with a distinct literary flavoring. For 
1902 the special articles of note are to be 
“President Roosevelt's Early Life in the 
Rockies,” described by Buffalo Bill. Sen- 
ator Chauncey M. Depew, W. T. Stead, 
Sarah Grand, A. J. Cassatt, the Hon. Galu- 
sha A. Grow, Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
Lyman J. Gage, Count Tolstol, Edward 
Everett Hale, and T. L. Johnson will be 
contributors. One article of major inter- 
est will be a paper by Prof. James Will- 
jams of Oxford and Charles F. Thwing, 
President of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, entitled ‘‘Which Is Superior— 
American or English College Education?” 
Arctic research will be explained by Evelyn 
B. Baldwin, the subject being “ How I Will 
Reach the North Pole Next Year.’ What 
Sir Thomas Lipton will write, “ Transmut- 
ing Leisure Into Success,” is certain to 
have many readers. Edwin Markham will 
contribute poems. ‘ Fiction and Humor” 
will be fully represented by leading authors, 
The art features of Success have always 
been of the best, and for 1902 the services 
of many distinguished illustrators have 
been engaged. Typographically, Success 
leaves nothing to be desired. The office 


of publication of this magazine is Wash- 
ington Square, New York. 


OU TING. 
Outing is an illustrated magazine devoted 


to sports, adventure, travel, and country 
life, and has for its editor Mr. Caspar 


‘ 


Whitney. The articlés to be found in Out- 
ing are not written for hunters and fisher- 
men alone, but for the general mass of 
readers. The natural history of the ani- 
mal, bird, or fish is carefully treated. 
Travels all over the world—in Russia, in In- 
dia, and in the arctic—are among the sub- 
jects presented. Yachting and boating, 
with all the details of construction, rigging. 
and sailing, find their appropriate places in 
Outing. The development of the automo- 
bile has not been overlooked, and a series 
of practical papers on the new motors, 
American, English, French, and German, 
wi! appear, Athletics, games, pastimes, 
with special attention to physical culture, 
find ample space in this magazine. The 
study of the horse and the dog, including 
questions of breeding, training, and treat- 
ment, with comparisons between English 
and American horses, will be thoroughly 
discussed. The illustrative portion of Out- 


ing, which has been of such marked excel- 
fence, is due to the fine work of such art- 
ists as A. B. Frost, Frederic Remington, 
Howard Pyle, C. F. W. Mielatz, L. A. 
fuertes, Arthur Heming, C. C. Chapman, 
and many others. Outing is not written by 
any means for the out-of-door people alone, 
but for indoor folks. This magazine is 
published in New York. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 

The monthly index of Munsey’s Magazine 
shows itg contents, and that suffices, for 
there is no regularly prescribed programme 
which will give what is to be published 
during any coming month. Munsey’s Maga- 
zine does not accept any antiquated ideas. 
The leading characteristics of the maga- 
zine for December are not followed out in 
January. If not so timely as is the daily 
newspaper, in Munsey’s it is still possible to 
have a monthly magazine abreast of lead- 
ing events. All problems of current inter- 
est are discussed in the magazine, and of 
these there are many. Books and their 
writers, the stage, the actors are all pre- 
sented. What is mosg particularly sought 
for is clearness and ability in those who 
contribute to Munsey’s Magazine. This 
publication, because it has kept strictly to 
the methods explained has met with a 
merited success, and the reasons for it are 
that the magazine has shown freshness, 
vigor, and timeliness. The illustrations are 
remarkably good, and in the line of por- 
traiture Munsey’s occuples a leading posti- 
tion. Munsey’s Magazine is published in 
New York. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Established in 1809, Pearson's Magazine 
has in two and a half years accomplished 
wonders, since it has to-day a very large 
and increasing circulation. This rapid prog- 
ress cannot be due to anything else than the 
good judgment shown in the selection of the 
material to be found in the magazine. The 
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One Gift or Thirteen, as You Elect 
A Gift in Perfect Taste; Suitable for Anyone 


Twelve Volumes of the 


Little Masterpiece *Library 
and - 


The Review of Rev.ews for Twelwe Months 


For 50 cents with order and an agreement to pay 50 cents a month for eleven 
months, or $5.50 cash 


Regular price of the Masterpieces 
Regular price of the Review of Reviews 


FIGHT DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS’ WORTH FOR SIX DOLLARS, and that payable 
~ in little payments mailed in coin in a special mailing device which we provide. 


« $6.00) 
2.50) 


$2.50 


The 


books are to be sent immediately upon receipt of the first remittance of 50 cents in stamps. 


We PREPAY EXPRESSAGE. 


It is understood that the books may be returned within ten 


days if they do not satisfy the expectations of the purchaser and money will be refunded. 


“LITTLE MASTERPIECE ” 
LIBRARY. 
T° gather together the highest literary 
achievements of English prose was 
Mr. Bliss Perry’s task as Editor of 
the “ Little Masterpiece "’ Library. There 
are certain of the most happy inspirations 
of Thackeray, Carlyle, D2 Quincey, Ruskin, 
Irving, Abraham Lincoln, and their fellows 
that must be so considers every per- 
of taste and education. Yet such is 
hurry and distraction life in the 
twentieth century, that it is difficult to 
find any one who really has read these 
greatest works in their mother tongue, that 
they admit to be necessary. The master- 
pieces are buried in bulky sets in the 
library or some of the authors are missing 
one thing or another makes it pretty cer- 
tain that the average well-educated person 
has missed a large part of what is really 
most necessary for his or her English educa- 
tion. 

Each of the twelve volumes is 64% by 44 
ine ., and the binding is in handsome and 
durable red cloth. This size makes the books 
easy to take with one for a casual half 
hour's reading. The paper and print are in 
excellent taste and numbers of the sub- 
seribers are writing to us to express their 
wonder that we can sell such a set of books 
and pay expressage for $3.50 (the price, al- 
lowing $2.50 for the Review,) or less than 
thirty cents each 


THE 
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FRANKLIN 


List of Authors from Whose Works Selections Were Made 


WEBSTER LINCOLN MACAULAY 
CARLYLE RUSKIN LAMB 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE American Monthly Review of Re- 

views is the one important magazine 
y in the world giving, in its pictures, 
its text, in its contributed articles, ed- 
itorials, and departments, a comprehensive 
and timely record of the world’s current 
history; not the enumeration of mere, bare 
facts, but a comprehensive picture of the 
month, its activities, its notable personali- 
ties, and notable utterances. 

“ THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD.” 

UBSCRIBERS often write that Dr. 

Albert Shaw's editorials in the open- 
ing department, ‘The Progress of the 
World,” are alone fully worth the sub- 
scription price of the magazine. Here the 
editor gives in connected paragraphs, il- 
lustrated with timely pictures and cartoons, 
an account of what the wold, and par- 
ticularly America, has been doing during 
the month immediately past. The political 
situation is impartially explained, inter- 
national happenings are chronicled, great 
conomic movements discussed—in short, the 
news of the month is given to readers in a 
form that leaves events and personalities 
in their right proportion in the readers’ 
minds, 

The greatest men and 
life rely on this magazine to give them an 
alert, accurate, and dignified account of 
what is going on in the world Hundreds 
of readers “have testified to the fact that 
it will help every man or woman in a pro- 
fession or business, and will stimulate the 
intellectual growth of intelligent people in 
their homes. 
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books we have a new series of six volumes in 
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proprietors of Pearson's are chary of bind- 
ing themselves to any fixed programme. No 


one can have the prescience to determine | 
what may happen to-morrow. The maga- | 


zine is prepared to treat all the leading sub- 
jects of human interest as they present 


themselves. It may be, however, mentioned | 
that certain features which have been so | 


well received by the readers of Pearson's 


in the past will be continued during the | 


coming year. The popular science arti- 


cles so fully illustrated will be followed up | 


in the future, together with papers on nat- 
ural history. The incidents of travel writ- 
ten by special writers, the article on Rus- 
sia having attracted much attention, will 
be continued, with descriptive papers of 
other countries. Mr, B. Fletcher Robin- 


son, the prominent athlete of Cambridge | 
University, England, has in preparation | 
articles on tennis, golf, rowing, running, | 
and jumping. The differences between Eng- | 


lish and American athletics will be clearly 
explained. ‘ The World of Invention,’ hav- 
ing to do wit 
of to-day, wil be treated by Mr. Earl Mayo. 


In “The Story of the States"’ the entire | 


history of our country will be presented. 


During 1902 the following serials will be | 


published in Pearson's: “The Suitors of 
Yvonne,” by Rafael Sabatini, and ‘ Pearl 


Maiden,’ by H. Rider Haggard. The writ- | 


ers of short stories will be W. L. Alden, 
Seumas MacManus, Robert Barr, and oth- j 
ers. A series of gales of the East, called 

* Indian Nights’ Entertainment,” and | 
written by a native of India,” A. Sarath | 
Kumar Ghosh, will certainly attract curi- | 
osity. The requirements of the little ones 
have not been overlooked, and “ The Chil- | 
dren's Story ”’ will find a permanent place 
in Pearson's. The same abundance of illus- | 
trations as in the past will be continued in | 
this magazine. 


FRANK LESLIE’S. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly now en- 
ters on the second quarter-century of its 
career, and, with a perfected organization, 
its intention is to give readers a magazine 
that shall be both entertaining and health- 
ful, not overlooking that practical side 
which is of such signal benefit to readers. 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, as- its | 
title d@signates, is written for all classes, 
and not alone for the fathers and the moth- 
ers, but for the younger generation. For 
the coming year many are the new feat- 
ures. To-day the rivalry of nations is 
shown in the struggle to reach the arctic 
and antarctic poles. There will be pub- 
lished monthly in Frank Leslie’s articles 
from the pens of those who are considered 
as the leading authorities on arctic explo- 
ration. A valuable contribution has .al- 
ready appeared, called “‘ The Race for the 
Poles,’ by Fridtjof Nansen. Zionism, so 
much talked about to-day, and not by Jews 
alone, is the topic selected by Israel Zang- 
will, the title of which is “ Will the Jews 
Come Into Their Own?” Gen. Ballington 
Bovth has prepared for the monthly a sin- 
gularly touching paper, called ‘‘ The Per- 
sonal Appeal of the Volunteers.” Mr. John 
Uri Lloyd's “ The Kentucky of War Time” 
is certain to be glowing with the same 
spirit which distinguished this writer's 
“ Stringtown on the Pike.’’ A group of 
stories with the general title of “ The Stage 
of Life ’’ will be written by the Rev. Henry 
van Dyke, Owen Wister, Hamlin Garland, 
Ralph Connor, and others. ‘“‘ The Woods”"’ 
and “‘The Waters” are to be specially 
treated. In the latter category the authors 
will be by Frank T. Bullen, Herbert E. 
Hamblen, Winthrop Packard, and W. F. 
Skerrye. Maurice Hewlett and William Mac- 
Leod Raine will each have a romance in 
Leslie's. The industrial advance of the 
country and its agricultural achievements 
will not be overlooked. ‘‘ The American 
Soldier” and “ The Streets of New York” 
will find places in the magazine. Under 
the new art management Leslie's will keep 
fully to the front in illustrative excellence. 





BIRD LORE, 


Bird Lore, the official organ of the Au- 
dubon Society, is a monthlv magazine de- 
voted to the study and protection of birds. 
For the coming year, as in the past, this 
publication acts as a stimulus and arouses 
a desire for observation in ornithology. Mr. 
Ernest Seton-Thompson will write for Bird 
Lore, ‘The Recognition Marks of Birds,” 
the articles to be fully Mlustrated. Another 
important paper’ by the same authority is 
called, ‘‘How to Keep a Journal.” Mr, 
Frank M. Chapman, the editor of the mag- 
azine, will present a series of articles on 
“ How to Name Birds.’ There will be pub- 
ished a list of the “ Bird Clubs In Ameri- 
ca,” telling of their organization. There 
will be illustrated articles by D. G. Elliot, 
F. A. Lucas, William Brewster, Richard 
Kearton, F. H. Herrick, A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more, and other well-known ornithologists. 
One most important feature of Bird Lore 
and of much value is the organization of 
an Advisory Council, composed of over 
fifty prominent ornithologists throughout 
the United States and Canada. This Ad- 
visory Council is ready to aid students 
in need of advice or information. Bird Lere 
is published by the Macmillan Company of 
New York. 


THE ERA. 


The Era, formerly The Literary Era, is 
published by Messrs. Henry T. Coates & 
Co. of Philadelphia. At present the maga- 
zine includes in its pages fiction, poetry, 
essays, travels, biography, history, ond 
matters of general interest. -In this month's 
number, November, may be read the cpen- 
ing charter of Mr. Quiller Couch’s new 
story, ‘The Westcotes,” to be completed 
in the coming year, and this to be followed 


(Continued on Page 862.) 


the wonderful mechanisms | 


Do you want to enjoy 


A YEAR OF HUMOR? 


Stories by Mark Twain, “ Mr. Dooley,” “ Chimmie Fadden,” 
Frank R. Stockton, Gelett Burgess, Charles Battell Loomis, 
Joel Chandler Harris, and nearly every humorous writer you 
can think of. 


Do you want to read the picturesque 
story of the Settlement of the West? 


How the earliest settlers went down the great rivers in flat- 
boats, about the second movement up the waters by steam- 
boats, and the third by wagons across the great plains. 
Written by Emerson Hough, the author of the “ Story of the 
Cowboy,” and illustrated by Remington. 


Do you want to read about that 
Wonderland of America, the Great 
Southwest ? 


Articles by Ray Stannard Baker, vivid and valuable descrip- 
tions of the conditions, past and present, of the Southwest- 
ern States—the desert, irrigation, the range, etc. Illustrated 
by Maxfield Parrish, 


you want the Best Fiction? 


Serial Stories by Cyrus Townsend Brady, Anne 
Sedgwick, and other writers. Mr. Brady’s great historical 
novel, “ Barbarossa,"’ begins in the November number. Miss 
Sedgwick’s powerful story of social life begins in December. 


Douglas 


Do you want to see some of Thack- 
eray’s most entertaining Letters 
and Drawings never before pub- 


lished ? 


And articles on 
Civic Improvement 


And articles on 
Social Life 


Washington 


in New York and 


And 
The Best Art in any Magazine ? 


23, 1901. 


Subscribe 
to The 
Century 


Magazine 


for 1902 


ABOUT MAGAZINES 
IN GENERAL 
From the Engineering Neus, Nob. 7, 1901. 


66 HE November Century is a marvel 
z in the artistic quality of its iNus- 
trations. 

The difference in quality between 
such high-class publications as this 
and the cheap magazines which have 
sprung up within the last few years 
must be apparent to any ome with the 
slightest appreciation of what is really 
meritorious in art or in literature. Not only 
is there a contrast in quality, but in quan- 
tity as well. It is on quality and not 
on quantity, however, that the emphasis 
deserves to be placed. There is no more 
foolish economy anywhere than that prac- 
ticed by the man who spends time in read- 
ing cheap magazines to save the trifling 
sum it would cost him to buy the best. 
Why spend hours and days reading 
the work of hack writers when ideals 
wrought out by the masters in art and 
literature are as accessible to you? It is 
true, of course, that those who are satis- 
fied with cheap literature can have it now- 
adays for almost nothing. There 
must be those who will spend time reading 
second and third-rate matter rather than 
pay for a subscription to a high-class maga- 
zine, else these cheap magazines would die; 
but surely no one with mind enough to ap- 
preciate the difference between good and 
bad in literature could be foolish enough to 
cheat his mind by feeding it cheap food. .. .” 


The Christmas Century 


Richly illustrated in color, and containing a wonderful array of stories, poems, and pic- 
tures relating to the Christmas season, with some of the best contributions in “The 
Century Year of Humor,”’ is for sale everywhere on and after December 26th. 


Ready Tuesday next. 


NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Price 35 cents 


who begin their yearly subscription with the great Christmas 
number (December) will receive, free of charge, a copy of 


the November Century, containing stories by Mark Twain and other famous humorists, the beginning of Cyrus 


Townsend joe, $4. novel “ Barbarossa,”’ etc., etc. November begins the volume. 


price, .00 a year. 


Subscription 


All dealers and the publishers take subscriptions. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 


ST. NICHOLAS 


GREATEST AND BEST OF JUVENILE 
_ MAGAZINES 


¢ 


Pdi c 


|, did you see thé last 
, Nicholas’ #" 


HAT is to be the watchword of 

St. Nicholas in 1902,—“no serials,’ 
—no “to-be-continueds,” but instead a 
complete “book” in each issue,—a long 
story which in previous years, would 
have run through six or more num- 
bers. And in addition, all the wealth of 
short stories, illustrated articles, poems, 


jingles, beautiful departments, the St. 


Nicholas League, nature and science, 
Books and Reading, etc., ete. 


No Serials 


READERS of this paper are in- 

vited to read the Open Letter, 
about ST. NICHOLAS, by Carolyn 
Wells, which appears in the Christ- 
mas numbers of the leading maga- 
zines. No better Christmas present 
can be thought of than a year’s 
subscription to this “best of chil- 
dren’s azines.’ November and 
December numbers are /ree, with a 
certificate of subscription, to all new 
subscribers who begin with January, 
$902. Price, $3.00 a year. You can 
give the two numbers and the cer- 
tificate at Christmas—foture num- 
bers for a whole year go direct to 
the recipient of your gift. 


THE CENTURY CO.,, 





from the best educational sources. The 


‘MAGAZINES FOR 1902. 


Lael 
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by another extended romance, the title of 
which has not yet been decided upon. “ Un- 
explgqred Alaska" will be the subject cf a 
series of articles to be written by Mr. Will- 
iam C.. Henderson. This important geo- 
graphieal study will be illustrated by means 
of photographic views, most of them taken 
north of the Arctic Circle. Beginning with 
the January number, there will appear a 
number of short stories by Karl E, Harri- 
man. Mr. Harriman, havfng made a par- 
ticular study of the great lakes, wil! de- 
scribe the many novel features of this par- 
ticular section of the Northwest. ‘ Real 
Persons and Places in Fiction” are to be 
supplied by various well-known writers, 
and will be thoroughly illustrated. Short 
essays by Mr. William 8S. Walsh, and 
“Old World Themes,’ by Mr. Henry F. 
Keenan, the author of “The Money Mak- 
ers,’’ will add to the general attractiveness 
of The Era. 


World is 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE. 

Excetilent in its make-up, The Home 
Magazine, as its title designates, is special- 
ly written for the homes of the people. The 
problem it has sought to solve was to 
present reading matter fitted for an intelli- 
gent public. This magazine is, then, always 
up to date, and the subjects are treated in 
a clear and honest manner, Alli the leading 
events of the day are to be found in this 
magazine. Fiction is not overlooked, and 
the romances presented are always clean 
and honest of purpose. There are special 
departments for women and children. Cur- 
rent metropolitan drama, the fashions, the 
foibles of the world, find their respective 
places in this publication. The reviews of 
the leading books of the month show good 
judgment. The make-up of The Home 
Magazine leaves nothing to be desired, and 
the illustrations are of the best. The Home 
Magazine is published in New York. 


THE LEDGER MONTHLY. 

The Ledger Monthly for 1902, as in the 
past, will continue its excellent work. ‘The 
scope of this publication is a wide one, for, 
with increasing readers, the demands ¢n its 
columns have become of the most varicd 
character. The Ledger Monthly Is above 
all a family paper, replete with interesting 
and instructive matter. For the coming 
year authors of known reputation will con- 
tribute to The Monthly. A serial of im- 
portance will be written by the Rev. Eger- 
ton R. Young, the title of which is “ A Mis- 
sionary and His Dogs in the Wild North- 
west."” Mrs. Clement Farley's ‘‘ Thoughts 
Affecting the Life of a Young Girl will 
be continued throughout the year. One de- 
partment of marked interest will be direct- 
ed by Mrs. Fannie M. Lothrop, and has for 
title “The Ledger Album of Portraits, 
Celebrities of To-day."’ Here will be found 
the pictures of the men and women who 
are attracting attention. ‘The Cultiva- 
tion of Physical Beauty,” having to 
with exercise and hygiene, will be under 
the supervision of Mrs, Stella Stuart. Mrs. 
Gesine Lemcke will contribute recipes, with 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. 

Fiction, poetry, travel are all represented 
in Ainslee’s Magazine. The treatment of 
the many subjects found in this publica- 
tion is special to itself. One feature of 
the magazine is the place it gives to new 
literary aspirants. There are as good men 
yet to come as have appeared jn the past, 
and their presentation will be one of the 
features of the coming year. There will, 
however, be no discontinuance of the serv- 
ices of former contributors. Mr. Harvey 
Sutherland will furnish his semi-humorous 
articles with a scientific turn of though: 
during the coming year. Mr. H. E. Arm- 
strong, who has treated so successfully 
the episodes of commercial life, will still 
give his help to Alinslee’s. Miss Anne 
Northend Benjamin, who has traveled the 
world over and studied humanity, is to 
| centribute two articles, the titles of which 
are ‘Russia's Vodke Monopoly” and 
‘Woman's Sphere in Russia,.”’ “‘ Life in the 
West" will occupy Richard Lithicum's fa- 
cile pen. In fiction Mr. Jack London's 
adventures in Alaska will find a place in 
the magazine, and Mr. London is a very 
strong man. to verse, the writers for 
the coming season are Bliss Carman, Ar- 
thur Stringer, Arthur Ketchum, and Char- 
lotte Becker. As in former years the mag- 
| azine will contain many illustrations. Ains- 
lee’s Magazine is published in New York, 
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directions to housekeepers, and will Answer 
all queries in relation to the kitchen, The | 
Ledger Monthly keeps abreast of the cur- 
rent fashions, and presents all that is sca- 
sonable for the costumes of women 
children, and in addition furnishes 
The illustrations The 
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THE DELINEATOR. 
The Delineator for 1902, will be devoted 
| to woman's occupation, breadwinning, di- 
version, Some 
the new features will be social and offi- 
life in Washington athletics 
women. There will be a series of children’s 
written by Miss Beard, and there ure 
to be contributions to natural history to 
be supplied by Charles Mcellvaine. There 
| are to be given also songs and instrumental 
| compositions fitted for young people Ip 
the pages be found all the latest de- 
signs in modern lace, embroidery, knitting, 
crocheting, drawn work, tatting, netting, 
&c. The interests are not forgotten, 
for there will be printed many menus, with 
in cookery and table decorations. 
on dressmaking, instructions in 
the the day 
by authorities. 
Colored 
accompany every of The 
This magazine is issued by the 
Publishing Company of New 
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BOOK NEWS. 
jook News, published by John Wanamak- 
er of Philadelphia, will for the coming year 
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Representing the 
M. I. Ludington, 
William Cary Sanger, | 
Charles King, with Rear Ad- 
Philip Hichborn. As to the authors, 
there are Sarah Orne Jewett, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Rider Haggard, Frank R. 
Stockton, Julian Ralph, Poultney Bigelow, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, and 
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and 
of 
such 
WwW. M 
Prof. 
and, 


history con- 
topics 
distinguished 
Sloane, Prof. 
E. 8. Holden, Dr. 
last but not least, 
The list of 
complete 


as | 


Five Dollars a Year 


wald, 
Washington. 
most 
vorites of 
there will be printed 
many of the new 
tratively, The 
be 


is a 


the past, year 

of | 
Nilus- | 
ieaves 
to 


Mason Company 


Boston. 


THEGREAT ROUND WORLD. 
The Great Round World is a weekly and a | 
valuable and interesting publication, inas- | 
much as it treats in the clearest manner all | 
the important topics occurring during the | 
week. For busy people The Great Round 
World all wants month | 
the regular issue of the weekly is doubled, 
sO as to present a magazine number. The | 
paper is, a weekly made purposely | the world. 
for busy men and women, and for that rea- | 
son it has no settled programme. 


supplies Once a 


in fact, 


It cannot 
look ten days ahead and plan elaborate arti- 


cles. When a leading event occurs then 


the matter is treated in a clear and 
manner. A 


sensible 


new and important 


feature is | 


—_—_——_— 


the monthly periodicals. The Great Round 
World is not partisan, and above all shows 
its dislike for sensationalism. It ig, then, 
the of weeklies, and de- | 


serves the high indorsements it has received 


| 
the consideration of the leading papers in j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
} 
| 


most wholesome 


| 


for 


publication office of The Great Rouad | portraits and biographical 


{ 





| Justin Huntly 
| others, 


' Century, 





| 
| 
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The North American Review 
Edited by George Harvey 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 

REVIEW for 1902 will be 
stronger, broader, and more 
| essential to understanding than 
ever before in its history. 
The circulation of THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW is three 
times as large as that of any 
similar Review published in 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


; and 


include as a special feature the issuing of 
sketches of 
prominent. authors, Nothing can be more 
desirable than the possession of a complete 
gallery of the leading writers of the world, 
The notices of books to be faund in Book 
News are invariably written with proper 
judgment in good taste and with an honest 
purpose. During the coming year there are 
to be numerous illustrations with quota- 
tions from the books most in vogue. The 
entire field of-current literature is to be 
covered, and the object of this valuable 
magazine is to present what really is use- 
ful to the book buyer and to the general 
public, 


THE FARMINGTON MAGAZINE. 
A pleasing experiment in the field of 
magazine effort has recently proved suc- 
cessful. In the Autumn of 1900 a commit- 
tee of the citizens of the quaint old town of 
Farmington, Conn., undertook the publi- 
cation of a village magazine. It was the 
intention of this committee that the maga- 
zine showld run for one year, and that it 
should draw its material wholly from local 
sources and the pens of the sons and 
daughters or descendants of the town, 
some of whom rank high in the literary 
world; and that its illustrations should be 
photographs of historic spots or the work 
of one or another from the colony of artists 
resident in Farmington. Material from 
these sources has appeared in astonishing 
quantity, Contributions have come in 
from distant sections of the United States 
from those who trace their ancestry to 
Farmington. Unexpected and quaint bits 
of New England history have come to light, 
and altogether the paper, while not depart- 


ing in the least from its principles, has 
proved of more than local interest and has 
completed the year with a balance in its 
treasury. It now plans to continue as a 
quarterly, following out its original policy, 
sol‘citing contributions from all who have 
any interest in or connection with the town 
of Farmington, but bestowing more atten- 
tion than before on its illustrations and 
branching out a little in the matter of ar- 
chives and New Englandiana. Its fiction 
an.] verse are not necessarily local in sub- 
ject matter, but are to be, as formerly, the 
work of those who have some connection, 
however distant, with the village. The 
Secretary ol the magazine announces that 
a very few bound files of the twelve num- 
bers already out are still to be had. 


THE THEATRE. 

The Theatre, a monthly illustrated maga- 
zine published in New York, will begin its 
1902. With the coming 
year many new features will be added. 
There are to be conversations with promi- 
players? fully illustrated. ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of the Past’’ will commence in the 
Christmas number, with a series to be 
called *‘ America’s Greatest Actors,” the 
first subject to be Edwin Forrest. For this 
special number there will be a portrait of 
Miss Maude Adams. In addition re- 
view of the leading dramatic events, the 
contributors being Edward <A. Dithmar, 
McCarthy, Edgar Saltus, and 
will occupy the attention of 
The Theatre, and there will be articles by 
H. R Emily Grant Von Tetzel, 
Damrosch In an ifustrative 
way in the coming number there wi.l be 


given the portraits of all the singers of 
Mr. Grau’s company. 


LEADING ENGLISH REVIEWS 


During the year the 
views issued the Leonard Scott 
Publication of 7 Warren Street 
will continue to maintain the high standard 
that has 
These are 
Fortnightly 


second volume in 


nent 


to a 


music 


Krehbiel, 


Walter 


coming English re- 
here by 


Company 


given 
The Nineteenth 
Contemporary, 
Westminster, Quarterly and 
Scottish Review:, Blackwood's. The 
articles on English political subjects, nota- 
bly those The Nineteenth Century, have 
frequently been of utmost importance; they 
are written from special sources of knowl- 


of excellence 


tional 


fame 
The 
Edinburgh, 


and 


in 


} ously, 


them interna- | 


edge that give them peculiar value. Its gen- 
eral articles treat of the important ques- 


tions of the day, and are written by men 
and women directly concerned in them. 
Many of the most famous statesmen of 
Burope have been frequent contributors to 
its pages, and its past record insures con- 
tributors of interest and value. It is edited 
by James Knowles. . 
$$$ 


Old Ballads in Prose.* 

A charmingly written preface justifies the 
author's excursion into Ballad Land and 
the liberties she has taken with what she 
found there. Indeed, the results themselves 
are the justification of this doing into prose 
of the old ballads; and, if these twenty-two 
admirably rendered tales lead their readers, 
as they surely will, to the ballads them- 
selves, we shall owe the book a double cebt 
of gratitude. 

The little volume is a treasure-trove to 
the grown-up, to whom eager childhood is 
wont to appeal for endless telling of tales. 
And as to that childhood—one sees in an- 
ticipation the flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes that will greet “‘ Saddle to Rags" and 
“ Catskin,” ‘“‘The Barring of the Door,” 
“Tamlane,” and “ Earl Mar’s Daughter,” 
and all the high-handed and delightful do- 
ings of that prince of outlaws, Robin Lliood. 

This inconsequent and fascinating fvlk- 
lore, springing from the childhood of the 
race, still speaks to childhood with 4 fer 


more compelling voice than the many 
stories written down to it; and, sooth to 
say, still appeals to the child heart in us all. 

The “Old Ballads In Prose” will rot 
come amiss to any youngster’s Christmas 
pile, and an adult relative’s good-natured 
offer to read it aloud will “‘ suffer a sea- 
change’”’ from altruism into selfishness, 
ere many pages have been passed. 


The Novels cf the Celebrated J. 
F, Smith. 

The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

Everything indicates that a renewed in- 
terest is being taken in the works of a 
novelist who in his day was far more popu- 
lar than Dickens Your London corre- 
spondent recently alluded to the unbounded 
popularity of Smith. Awhile ago another 
of your correspondents wrote thus: ‘ The 
novels of Smith, a contemporary of 
Thackeray and Dickens, had in their day 
a popularity to which the popularity of 
Dickens was beggarly. Where Dickens 
sold one copy Smith sold twenty.” Ina 
later number of your correspondents 
wishes to obtain ‘‘ The Will and the Way,” 
‘Woman and Her Master,’ &c 

I am glad I am able to gratify your many 
correspondents and give some details about 
an author who surpassed in popularity both 
Dickens and Thackeray, the more so that 
J. F. Smith was especially a man of that 
quality which Matthew Arnold has noted-— 
he was profoundly interesting: Smith was 
also very mysterious, His appearances in 
public were but regular. He belonged 
to the old writers, and, in fact, 
recalls Grub Street Regularly on a stated 
day in the week he would appear at his 
favorite London pot-house and here call 
for his favorite tipple, then for the ‘ast 
number of the newspaper containing his 
serial. Reading the few last words he 
would get the connection, then dash aside 
the paper, then write eagerly, almost furi- 
strewing the room with manuscripts 
or more hours would he continue 
thus, all the while imbibing his favorite 
tipple, with which the pot-boy would sup- 
ply him at regular intervals He would 
then disappear for a week What he did 
with himself in the meantime no one knew. 
It was, however, supposed by some who 
knew him that his avocations were entirely 
unconnected with literature in form 
and that the sole time he gave to writing, 
or preparation for writing, was the few 
hours he pasSed in the public house. Such 
was the fertility of his genius that he 
needed no study, no preparation. His novels 
paid him so well that it is probable that all 
his hours, but the were passed in 
recreation LECTOR 
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Four Dollars a Year 


BEGINNING with the first 

number issued in December 
HARPER’S WEEKLY will be 
edited by the editor of THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


It will be the largest and best 
illustrated journal in America 
and will have intelligible com- 
ments upon all current events 


worth considering. 
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East. She lived in convents, and the nuns | 4 good word to toss at a dog, but none for | tens’ ears if they were restless. This chap- 
and abbesses might wear no fur but hers. 
Miss Repplier’s Book on Their His- | The monks of Cyprus kept cats to kill ser- 


i pents. Mohammed loved his cat, Muezza, | 
tory and Literature. to the point of sacrificing 


pea her, is given proper consideration, and a | ter abounds in small credible anecdotes and 


| whole chapter ts devoted to “The Cat in | in verse from admirable cat-loving 


- 

C A TT S. which the Crusaders brought her from the | signboards, in Shakespeare, who has many tended family prayers and cuffed her kit- 

poets. 

| Art."’ In ‘The Cat Triumphant” one | and occasional passages from Mr. Andrew 

a sleeve rather meets the puss of Herrick, who offered his Lang and Mr. Robinson, and it ends with 

PAYS Miss Repplier somewhere | than to disturb her slumber-upon it, and | “ green-eyed _kitling’s"’ attractions as in- | a tender little 

in her “ The Fireside Sphinx,” | the Moslem of all nations treats the cat | ducement to a desired visitor; Walpole’s I stop my work and look at her, or rather 

“A very enlightened and cat | With becoming deference. But by little and | cat, whose elegy Gray wrote; Cowper's I look at her ghost, the . “ mn of 2 is 

| . ie , . . 2 t . ~00r book, written to do her nor t is 

loving family,” but for her | little pussy became the witch’s familiar, | Kittens, who played with the viper, and his pats ad catite.. eine he prippit na sleeps, 1 lay 

this is tautology. All cat !ov- | the token of evil; the stigma clung to her | cht, upon whose back one of the hares } it gently down before the shadowy pres- 

ers are very enlightened; all | for centuries, crossed the seas to Massa- | drummed; Steele’s cat, who “ affected the | erce. It is her passwort ana E ge [t is 

} rf » — ‘ my offering er rers to the im- 

the very enlightened are cat | ckusetts Bay, and even now no black cat Behaviour of the little Dog with whom mortals, ‘that hey may give her placa 

lovers. It is only the rude and coarse who of ordinary prudence tempts fate by linger- he was reared; Dr. Johnson’s Hodge, from She has waited for it en years Little 

permit dogs to affright and worry pussy; | ing near a Christian boy. whom Boswell “suffered a good deal”; 8fay ph ur —_ 2un ne : onger ey 

. . “ : . mth ir snl » of seat tho kept | reproachful eyes ive kept my wore 

only the unfeeling and uneducated who Oh, to be in England,” could not have Sir, .W alter's Hinse of Hinsefeld, who kept I have done my bes And the book belongs 
say ‘Scat’; only the brutal, the dangerous | been the cat's song. Miss Repplier quotes | Malda_" ip the greatest possible order,” and | to you 

to refined society who fling water or hurl | this description, dated 1597: Kit North's cat, who summoned other war 

riors to battle with him until the back green The 


picture of Agrippina: 





solid testimonials of feeling at pussy sing- This beaste is called a Musion, for that : é Christmas 

ing, and Miss Repplier well knows it. She | he is enimie to Myse and Rattes. He is was absolutely composed of cats rhe | Magazine 1 
dedicated her book to Agrippina, the lovely | S!ye and wittie, and seeth so sharpely that | Carlyle cats, whose reigns were shorter | ture ‘“ The Story of T 
ela tan } a tlentia sender overcommeth darknes of the nighte by 
cing for whom many an Atlantic reader shyninge lyghte of his eyne in shape < : 
sighed, whose picture is the frontispiece. t body« he is tyke unto a Leoparde, and | Byron's cat, who lived with a menagerie 
Not to see her calm, disdainful glance hathe a erent mouthe, He dothe delight of other creatures; Matthew Arnold Atos- ¢ it 

‘ : - ’ | that he enjoyeth his libertye; and in his ; sa, stg 

confidently expectant of tribute, but pre youthe he is swifte, plyante, and merrie with int 
pared to receive it with proper, gracious fle maketh a rufull noyse and a gastefull Cruel, but composer 1 and bland; 

dignity, is to have missed an experience. when he profereth to fighte with an other Dumb, inscrutable, and grand; 
“a Hie is a cruell beaste when he is wilde, and 
lo care for any subject whatsoever and to | falleth on his owne feete from most high 
seek for its history and traces in books are places, and seldom hurt therewith When | ; - ~ : . in M 
the same with this author, and she finas | "€ bath a fayre skinne, he is, as it were, | oe et Se eee 
: x ag ; prowde thereof, and then he goeth faste Fraser's story, are also called from their 
her first cat in the Ark, fnto which the | about to be seene. 
lioness squeezed her on the invitation of 
Noah, when the rats and the mice they 
made such a strife, and then in Egypt, to 
which Pasht gave her in smiling mood 
There she was a mighty hunter of water 


fowl, as now in cities of sparrows, and the Of Inde tl " Sist Ch i’: Baudelair . 

> - ) nde he gredy gry . Si Ine apel =. ugo, sAUdelAIre Gau 
State was taxed for her fish and bread Might tere pee ope ‘thy At nee! > 2 : 
soaked in milk as the American Govern- Of Arcady the beares ane 
ment departments are even to this day Myght plucke awaye thyne eares! . . iaose 
Gréece knew but itt ie i ion The wylide wolfe Lycaon } two cats live in his pages as the Black 
sreece knew but little of the cat, but aon Byte asondre thy backe bone! Prince end Da Gueaclin in Froissart 
Of Ethna the brennynge hyl, 


than those of the later Roman Emperors; | Raines, the State 
| The dramatic 
State, its immer 


and Blacky, who cheerfully ran about on | in 


homes in books 

Indeed, at first the cat was not so much ench cats have been fortunate 
beloved a panacea? and Skelton wrote of | beast of such subtlety, capable of manners 
“Gyb, our cat savage,’ berating him for so perfect, commends itself to the Latin 
the death of one Phylyp Sparrowe, and mind. Chateaubriand inherited Leo XII.'s 





cursing him with ferocious ingenulty: cat and tried to help him to forget the 
: | r gains 

; throne, im 

rimée, Taine, loved cats and de- “A Painter « 





lighted to write of them, and Pierre Loti’s | Fastest Cra Afloat,” with a number of 
short storis r a Christmas play for 
children, inke up the issue of the maga- 
ancient Greek house must have been a most : “2 , 3 ory ‘ 
That day and nyghte brenneth styl, chronicle. In the last chapter, Phe Cat } 
Set in thy tayle a blase, of To-day,’ are collected American remi- 


uncomfortable place for any warmth-loving | 
animal. The cat did not lose much. | That all the world may gase 
The second chapter deals with the cat of And wonder upon thee! . oa ‘ 
the Dark Ages, for the brightening of d From Ocyan the great sea | Washington's father as declining to whip 


| 

i 

t 

} 

} F. M. Buckle & Co. will publish shortly 
| in conjunction with Lohn Long, the London 
} publisher, a new nevel by Fergu Hume en- 
] titlea ‘‘ The Millionaire Mystery Phis 
| story deals Vv » the urious and sudd 
| 
i 
| 





niscences. Ordinarily one thinks of Georg: 


Unto the Isles of Orchady; |} George, but Miss Repplier shows him in an- 

From Tylibery Ferry 

To the playne of Salysbery! y 7 

So trayterously my byrde to ky!!! extreme edge of his chair rather than dis- 

That never ought thee evyll wyll! turb the cat who fancied the cushion as a 
The cat in proverbs, and in heraldry, on ; place of repose A Norfolk lady's cat at- 


other act of renunciation, sitting on the Riadeanante 0 Apap 8 yar 
that in hi 1 work Mr. Hume has not 
deteriorated as a good detective story 


teller. 


*THE FIRESIDE SPHINX. Ry Agnes Rep- 
r. Crown Svo. Pp, xi.-305. Cloth a 


ted, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Advance Sheets. 


“7 he best illustrated magazine in the English language.’’—London Daily News. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 1902. 


JURING the year just past, HARPER’S MAGAZINE has proved mure fully than ever before its right 

| to the position accorded it by the London Daily News as “ the best illustrated magazine in the English 

language.” Its pictures in colors and tints, reproduced from paintings by famous artists, as well as those in 

black and white, are a distinct advance over anything heretofore done here or in any other country. ditor- 

ially, as well as artistically, the MAGAZINE next year will excel even its own record—the only standard by which it can 

be measured. If you have seen a copy of it recently, there is no more to be said—you know it is the one magazine 
of the world. ; 


MARK TWAIN has a new novelette ready—he will write only for HARPER'S publications during 1go2 (in spite 
of foolish claims to the contrary)—and in this little novel, which begins early in the year, he goes back to the 
naive humor of his early youth. It is a great story. 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, beyond question the greatest artist alive to-day, the man who has been appointed by the 
British Government to paint the Coronation of Edward VIL, has already made a number of pictures which 
will be published in the MAGAZINE all through the year. Mr. Abbey will work only for HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE and the British Government during 1902. 


MRS. HUMPHR.Y WARD has written a novel stronger than “Eleanor” and greater than “ David Grieve.” 
It begins serially in the early spring. Mrs. Ward's work cannot be added to by comment. 


GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia Universily, will contribute a series 
of delightful papers on American Life and Letters; W. D. Howells will write exclusively for HARPER’S; 
Woodrow Wilson, the historian, has in hand a number of articles dealing with interesting phases in our 
country’s history; men of science in Europe and America will tell of their discoveries and experiments in 
the realm of electricity, biology, and medicine; and men of action are now making excursions into little-known 
parts of the earth from Patagonia to Tibet, that you may read their adventures in these pages. 


IN THE SHORT STORIES (of which more are printed every month than in any other magazine), and in 
those sketches which are so-distinctively HARPER’S, the MAGAZINE will be more novel, more dramatic, 
more original than ever, bringing to you month by month not only all the old favorites, but new names, younger 
writers, with fresh enthusiasms and imaginations—names which you shall help to make favorite and famous. 


WHAT THE CRITICS #AS¥. OF IT: 


The Destin Tamme: Suentes 1901: ‘*Too much cannot be said of Harper’s Magazine far October. It ts difficult to 
speak of of it in enthasiastic terms without passing the bounds of self-restratnt. ‘The reader Who holds it in his hand for the first time, 
Terence, cull realiee the difHcalty of doing th the Magasine justice.’ 


- ‘The Philadetphia Ledger: “<The influence Which the Harper periodicals ha cised in Cbery channel of improving thought an® 
poetry sah scarcely, measured; it has whee ostey 4 on, she weet areas, among sudliones peo leapead and 
unlearned, of whom it has acted as an refining force.” : 

Current Advertising for October: “There can be no dispute about the renent ries ney Po Moos Scag rom 2 typographi 


and artistic Hews ane te she pentane real human interest its ‘eatares habe bee: Plat int 
pit red wd of terary fe se n equal fe ‘es print in 


The Great Christmas Number Now on Sale at all Newethcida: 
35 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, - FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The literary agent, 
William Le Queux whom Mr. Heine- 
and the mann, the well- 
Hiterary Agent. known London pub- 
lisher, so remorseless- 
ly attacked in The Author, is not without 
defenders. Mr. William Le. Queux, in 
speaking of Mr, Heinemann’s tirade, says: 


“As an author I cannot agree with Mr. 
Heinemann when he says ‘The authors’ 
agent fosters In authors the greed for an 
immediate money return at the cost of all 
dignity and artistic repose.’ My gwn expe- 
rience of the literary agent—a firm of fa- 
ther and son who are too well known in 
the literary world to need any advertise- 
ment—is entirely opposed to this contention. 
Twelve years ago, after I had written my 
first book, I placed my affairs in the hands 
of the agent in question, and I freely _ac- 
knowledge that they have sold my work to 
the best pecuniary advantage. Neverthe- 
less, so far from fostering ‘ greed’ within 
me, my agent has in frequent cases urged 
me to ask lower terms than those I be- 
lieved due to myself, and has in various 
ways shown himself equally the friend of 
the publisher as well as the author. * * * 
Last year was commissioned by an 
American publishing firm to write a novel 
for their magazine, which was also pub- 
lished in England. Before the hovel ap- 
peared, however, the —< edition was 
discontinued, and, according to the agree- 
ment, I had a perfect right to se'l the Eng- 
lish serial rights. This was admitted, yet 
my agent pointed out that the publishers, 
fn commissioning the story, believed they 
had bought the whole serial rights, and 
advised me net to sell elsewhere. As a re- 
sult the American publishers disposed of 
the story in England for a very respecta- 
ble sum. I give this as a nee instance 
of the fairness and impartiality of the 
agent, through whose hands nine-tenths of 
the popular fiction of to-day passes. To 

“myself, in common with most busy au- 
thors, the agent is absolutely indispensa- 


ble. 
tae 

If popularity and the 
John Strange amount: of literary output 
Winter. count for virtue in a writer, 
Mrs. Arthur Stannard, (John 
Strange Winter,) whose ‘* The Price of a 
Wife” has just come from the Lippin- 
cott’s, has nothing to fear. A list of her 
writings consists of 69 novels and 230 short 
stories. Mrs. Stannard wrote her first story 
when she was still in her teens. ‘‘ Cavalry 
Life"’ was the beginning of the series of 
military tales with which her name is 
chiefly associated, but before that and be- 
fore she had invented the pseudonym of 
“John Strange Winter,’’ she had contrib- 
uted over forty stories to The Family Her- 
ald of London. ‘“ Bootles’ Baby,” her most 
famous book, was published in 1885, and 
has since then passed into almost endless 
editions. Mrs. Stannard’s great faculty is 
the creation of types that live in the mem- 
ory of the reader. The characters whom 
Dickens created are much more real to us 
than many people who have had an actual 
corporated existence, and the fact that in 


a smaller way one remembers the person- 
alities of Bootlés, Mignon, and half a dozen 
others of Mrs. Stannard’s characters is a 
tribute to her position as a writer. Al- 
though the stories may be forgotten, the 
characters always remain. Her first seri- 
ous book, ‘‘ A Name to Conjure With,” is a 
story of the evils of excessive drinking and 
of the ease with which the habit may be 
acquired. Playwriting is at preseht occupy 
ing Mrs. Stannard’s attention. Althou 
the dramatization of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby * w 
not a striking success, it yielded her mo 
than the noel itself, though she got on 
a fourth of the profits;‘and this experien 
had induced her seriously to attempt ori 
nal playwriting. It is probable that two 
her dramas will shortly be produced 
London, Mrs, Stannard has only recent 
returned to that city after a six years’ 
residence in Dieppe. She is a woman with 
a very obvious strong individuality and 
talks with volubility and not a little humor. 
She has a passion for collecting old china, 
and it is said that she has numbers of 
beautiful specimens, most of which she 
tells one with evident enjoyment she 
“picked up at cheap sales.” 
oem 
Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, 

Charles G. whose ‘‘The Heart of the 
D. Roberts. Ancient Wood" has given him 

* a high position among Ameri- 
can men of letters, has nearly completed a 
new novel and has decided to call it “ Bar- 
bara Ladd.” The first title chosen by him 
was ‘“ Mistress Barbara,” but his publish- 
ers, Frederick A. Stokes Company, learned 
that another novel of exactly the same title 
was to be issued at once; so that Prof. 
Roberts consented to make the change to 
“ Barbara Ladd.” Prof. Roberts says that 
the story will have a large element of a 
semi-humorous nature, and, as is the case 
with all of his works, there is much of 
rorest-Iore and sea-lore and of nature in- 
terpretations, The romance opens with 
the flight of Barbara (then a girl of four- 
teen) by night througk the woods to the 


little lake and down the river in her birch 
bark canoe with her kittens to escape from 
the Puritan rigidities of a New England 
aunt, and throw herself upon the protec- 
tion of a wild young Southern uncle, who 
has aiways been her chum and who under- 
stands her gypsy caprices. There is said 
to be fighting galore and dancing in Bos- 
ton and flirting everywhere, and a really 
novel form of duel, and a daring feat in 
swimming accomplished by the sweet 
gypsy, Mistress Barbara Ladd. 
Lema 
It may be taken for 
Mrs. Meyvell and granted that Mrs. Mey- 
Cloud Pictures. nell, who is now lectur- 
ing in the United States, 
did not find beauty in the Atlantic cloud- 
land while crossing the ocean. In a char- 
acteristic article on ‘“ Atlantic Skies"’ in 
The Pall Mall Gazette she reports of the 
clouds as follows: 


And the strangest thing is the lack of 
beauty. However shaped, however colored 


—and the shape is wild, the color is strong | Leo XIII., Mr. Caine 
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Atlantic skies evade the eyes that 
ifted to see beauty as the oldest sight 
in heaven, Most familiar of all things, 
beauty is out of sight. From the prom- 
endde deck, the fourth story of the great 
liner, re See some distance—much fur- 
ther, that ls, than the little circle of the 
old seafarer. And all you see is gray or 
blue, after m pattern, you know. The 
ocean is not strange to the eye, except 
only in the haste to which he is compelled. 
Twenty-one. miles an hour and more is 
the wave driven, and you see no space of 
all ocean as it Hes, at peace, But in spite 
of Speer thousands of miles of hail and 
farewell, the ocean is your old friend, even 
if you are at odds with the sky. 


nd 

“George Douglas,"”’ the name 
appearing as that of the au- 
thor of ‘The House with the 
Green Shutters,’ published by 
McClure, Phillips & Co., is the pseudonym 
of Mr, G, B, Brown, late of Balliol College, 
Oxford. The book has caused considerable 
interest in England, and Mr. Andrew Lang 
is said to be full of admiration of it; at 
any rate, he is among those in the liter- 
ary world who are speaking very much 
about it. The story is a Scottish study, 
somewhat inthe “ kailyard”’ style, but the 
point is that it is the reverse of the “ kail- 
yard.” 

*,.*In our notice last week of ‘‘ Peter Edes, 
Pioneer Printer of Maine,’’ published at 
Bangor by the De Burians in a limited edi- 
tion of 179 copes, the reviewer neglected to 
say that the work had been prepared for 
the press by Samuel Lane Boardman, who 
is a well-known gentleman of Bangor, en- 
gaged in literary pursuits. 

*."Years ago, when Miss Wilkins wrote 
her first short stories for Harper's Bazar, 
she had the good fortune to win the friend- 
ship of Mary L. Booth, who was then éon- 
ducting that periodical. Miss Booth recog- 
nized the originality of the young author's 
work, but, with the wisdom which charac- 
terized her entire editorial career, she re- 
frained from giving any suggestions, how- 
ever well intentioned, because they might 
have a tendency to destroy any of the 
freshness of the new individuality of style 
reccgnized in the writer’s stories. When 
Miss Wilkins, at a later stage of her de- 
velopment, contributed ‘A Humbie Ro- 
mance,’’ she was equally fortunate in com- 
ing under the editorial care of Mr. Henry 
Mills Alden. Miss Wilkins’s latest and 
most mature work is a novel of New Eng- 
land, the story of a young girl's life, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Portion of Labor.”’ 

*,.* Mr. Hall Caine has written long 
letter about James Creelman’s book, ‘* On 
the Great Highway.’ As might be expect- 
ed of the author of “ The Eternal City,’ 
he is particularly interested in regard to 
Mr. Creelman’s interview with the Pope, 
and about Tolstoi's views of marriage ord 
the order. In speaking of Pope 
says: “I confass, 
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* * © TI fail to realize the definite mes- 
Sage conveyed in the words Mr. Creelman 
has given. * * * The’ Church by its hon- 
ored mouthpiece (the Pope) tells the world 
that it must cultivate religion, be obedient 
to its Bishops, and bow the knee to the 
authority of the Pope. Such in effect is 
the word of life which the Church gives to 
a sick world through the mouth of its sov- 
ereign Pontiff, and it leaves undisturbed 
the great inequalities of rich and poor, 
which are the manifest causes of the 
world’s unrest. Perhaps it.is too much to 
expect the Holy Father to be more definite. 
His obligations are too many, the claims 
upon hin are too pressing; perhaps, if ore 
may say so without offense, his own po- 
sition is too perilous.” r 

*,.*Basil King’s new novel of marriage 
and divorce tells of woman's relation to 
man. In one of Henry Vassell’s speeches 
he says: ‘* Woman is in our lives what the 
fire is in our chimneys. We need it for 
warmth and comfort and all the arts of 
civilization, But it must be kept just there. 
Once let it get beyond its proper confines, 
and the whole house burns down. A wife is 
at once the greatest joy, and the greatest 
danger in a man’s life. In her place, she is 
an angel; out of her place she can be the 
very devil. * * * When she is ruled, 
there is order; when she is obeyed, these is 
anarchy.” 

*,*Mr. Howells has received a letter from 
an unknown correspondent warranted, to 
warm his heart in regard to his latest 
work, ‘‘ Heroines of Fiction.”” The writer 
of the letter discoursed upon the heroines 
whom she liked and whom Mr. Howells, 


she averred, had now vividly restored to 
her thought and affection, adding, ‘* Truly, 
[ think your bringing back to my memory 
and attention these dear friends is a kind- 
ness too great for thanks! "’ 

*,*Mr. Edwin A. Denham, the son of one 
of our oldest and best-known New York 
booksellers, Alexander Denham, who has 
teen residing in London for many years, 
has opened a store for the sale of rare 
books, autographs, engravings, &c., at 28 
West Thirty-third Street. Mr. Denham has 
been associated with Alexander Denham & 
Co., in London, since 1891, and has fre- 
quently visited this country in their inter- 
ests during the past three or four years. A 
large part of his business will consist in 
handling, as agent for the company, the 
books, &c., consigned to him by them. 

*,.*Few writers, perhaps, can approach 
the ability to work hard of Carmen Sylva, 
the Queen of Roumania, who has just 
finished a book of fairy tales for children. 
She arises between 4 and 5 o’clock in te 
morning, while her maids are still sleeping, 
and writes on a story or poem for nearly 
three hours. She creates rapidly, making 
few changes in her manuscript. At 8 she 
breakfasts with King Charles. A little 
later she receives her maids of honor in 
the reception room, and during the remain- 
der of the day devotes herself entirely to 
the welfare of her people, both of high and 
low degree—relieving their wants, and set- 
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tling disputes. The evenings are often oc- 
cupied with some public or private affair, 
the Queen to 
declares 
in- 


it possible for 
until after midnight, yet she 
her early morning literary work, 
of lessening her strength, gives her 
fresh power and mental poise to meet the 
cares of the day. 
*,*" That newly 
Lempert, Jr., of 
Cc. M. Clark is 
through the medium of “ 
sorrow,” entitled *‘Junk,” is still very 
young, but it is said that he has turned 
a work of humorous verses and illus- 
trations that will give him a conspicuous 
place among the American humorists and 
cartoonists. Young Mr. Lempert inherits 
his artistic temperament from his father, 
who is an artist and architect of consider- 
able note. The young man started writing 
humorous verses and grotesquely illustrat- 
a pastime and for the amuse- 
ment of family friends. Through accident 
his clever work came the attention 
his nt publishers. 
*,.*Lafcadio Hearn, 
Miscellany,’’ which 
have just published, most 
uncommon and romantic His 
father was an Irish surgeon in the Seventy- 
British Regiment, his mother a 
from Cerigo. He was born at 
Ionian Islands, He 
sixteen and later 
Orleans, where he 
years. In 1887 
went to Japan 
reconciled 
Japanese 
with suc- 
books of ~ much 
now a lecturer 
Imperial Uni- 


and rarely is 
retire 
that 
stead 





discovered genius,”’ Leon 
Rochester, N. Y., whom 
introducing to the public 
a book to stagger 


out 


ing them as 
to ol 
pre $4 
author of “A Japa- 
Little, Brown & 
has had a 
experience. 


nese 


Co. 


sixth 
Greek lady 
Leucasia, Santa Maura, 
was sent to France at 
found himself in New 
did editorial work for ten 
he visited the West Indies; 
against his wish, but was quite 
to his fate, for he married a 
lady, studied the Japanese people 
cess, and has produced 
charm and value He is 
on English literature in the 
versity of Tokio. 

*.*Mrs. A. Lea Merritt, 
pine and Marsh Gardens"’ in the Novem- 
ber number of Lippincott's, writes that the 
article was composed on board ship while 
coming this country. “I took,"’ she 
says, “‘a place near Penllyn as the field of 
my imaginary landscape garden. 1 dug 
my mind into it and peopled it over with 
all the dear * .* * friends who have done 
so much for my they gath- 
ered about my thoughts me be- 
lieve that all would be well with me and 
mine. At home,” she continues, “I have 
to amuse myself. * * * At one time I 
acted my husband's place art critic 
an important London paper, and all 
agreeable while the Winter shows of 
the old masters were going on. But the 
first Spring exhibition which brought me 
to criticize the work of my fellow artists 
impossible, and my resignation was 
in. I shall never attempt criticism 
again.”’ 


*.* R. 





author of “ Al- 


to 


later life, and 
and made 


in as 
for 


was 


was 
sent 


B. Marston has been asked to ect 
Honorary Secretary and Honorary 
Treasurer of a fund to be raised with the 
object of placing a memorial for the lite 
Mr. R. D. Blackmore in Exeter Cathedral, 
England. Mr. Marston’ says of the pro- 
posal: ‘‘ Having known Mr. Blackmore in- 
timately for nearly thirty years, and en- 
joyed the great privilege of his hearty 
friendship, I need hardly say that in ac- 
cepting the position I do so with the feel- 
ing that whatever work it may entail will 
indeed be a ‘labor of love.’” 

*,* James O. G. Duffy, author of “Glass 
and Gold,” sent a copy of the book to 
Cyrus Townsend Brady with the following 
inscruption upon a foreleaf: 


as 


TO CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 


Art like to thine, in many a tale, 

Arrays the Muse in garb divine, 

No critic spleen can e’er assall 
Art like to thine. 


A struggling "prentice effort mine, 
A foe may sneer, a friend bewail, 
And some praise Holloway’s design. 


But may it win, of may it fall, 
In any case I stili shall pine 

Till Lattain and men shall hail 
Art like to thine. 


JAMES O. G. DUFFY. 


*,.*Mrs. J. K. Hudson, author of “ An- 
other Woman's Letters,” in Lippincott's 
Magazine for November, is the wife of Gen. 
J. J. Hudson of Topeka, Kan., for many 
years editor of the leading daily paper of 
that State. Mrs. Hudson's forefathers are 
all Pennsylvania: Quakers, but she is thor- 
oughly identified with the West, which she 
has described as “a glowing page on which 
every man must make his own mark, with- 
out any quotations from his ancestors.” 
She has written many stories of that re- 
gion and sketches of travel in Old Mexico, 
Cuba, &c:, for Western papers and maga- 
zines. A novel entitled *‘ Esther the Gen- 
tile,’ and six stories published in Lippin- 
cott’s from January to June, 1900, were the 
result of a special study of Mormonism 
made in Utah, 

*,*Mrs. Emma L, Kelly, whose *' A Wo- 
man’s Trip to the Kiondike " is tn the cur- 
rent number of Lippincott's Magazine; says 
“the facilities for traveling have worked 
wondrous changes in the gold fields."" She 
has planned to write in a series of short 
articles: the Kiondike and its pioneers as 
she first saw them, but ‘as they are no. 

_ longer seen.” 
*,*Miss Martha Wolfenstein, author of 
“ JdyUs of the Gass,” to be published by the 
Jewish Publication Socicty of America 
(Philadelphia,) is a daughter of Dr.’ s. 
sWoilfenstein, who has been’ Superintendent 
of the Jewigh Orphan Asylum of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the pas: twenty-three years, 
Miss Wolfenstéin ‘has practically spent her 
life at the institution. When she was 
<ifteen her mother died, leaving four 
younger thildren in her care. Then fol- 
‘lowed a busy and trying time, which left 
the young girl in broken health. She says: 
it was only for mental relief, during a 
ong siege of illness, that I turned to writ- 
ag. and circumstances have made me 4 
‘ach better nurse and housekeeper than a 





writer."’ “ Idylls of the Gass”’ is her first 
book, and ts a collection of deftly wrought 
sketches of Old World Jewish life. Several 
of hers have appeared in Lippin- 
Magazine and one in the Outlook. 
QUERIES. 
iene ae 

TOWNSEND, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 
you give the exact words of the verses 
‘Ben Bolt,’ as written by Thomas Dunn 


I have several so-called copies of this 
but, strange 


stories 


cott’s 


J M 
‘will 
entitled 
English ? 
poem, published in different works, 
to say, no two of them read alike.’’ 

“Ben Bolt” is too long for THE 
YorK Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW OF 
to print. It is given correctly in Stedman's 
*“ American Anthology,”’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 


NEw 


$3.) 


‘F. W. P.,’’ University of 
first said, ‘Genius is an infinite 
taking pains’ 7’’ 

Butfon first characterized genius 
manner. Carlyle, in his ‘* History of Fre 
erick the Great,”” has this phrase: ‘‘ Genius, 
which means the transcendent capacity 
taking trouble.’ 


Virginia: 


capacity for 


ul 


ANDREW 5S. CORIELL, 

In answer to the request of 
Parian, 21 Jackson Avenue, Long 
N. Y., as to-a” book called ‘ Love of 
1 would say that 1 have a copy of the 
bears this title. * Love of Country; or, 
and Hedwig, Completed and Translated from 
the French by Tranermantel. Boston, Crosby, 
Nichols & Co., 1850.’ "’ 


Bound Brook, N. J.: 
Edward M, Mc- 
Isiand City 
Country,’ 
book it 


2 West EFighty-third Street, 
“In reply to Laura P. Smith's 
NEw YORK 


CARRIE BUESCH, 
New York City: 
question in THE 
DAY REVIEW OF BOOKS of Sept. 28, 
authorship of ‘So the goblet of gold 
pedestal stands,’ | would say that Sully-Prud- 
homme wrote it, and that it occurs in the 
verse, I think, of his *‘ La Coupe d’Ay.’’ 


CHARLES N. HOAR, 
Street, New York City: ‘Apropos of 
print of Mrs. Spaulding’s poem ‘ Fate,’ 
correspondents’ column, the following 
may be of interest as showing how readily it 
may be arranged and condensed into regular 
sonnet form, with almost no change in 
phraseology: 


106 East 
your re 
in your 


FATE. 
*Two shall be born the whole wide 
And speak in different tongues 
heed, 
Each of the others being and no need; 
These over unknown seas and lands shall start 


world apart, 
and have no 
v 


Shall safely cross despite 
And so unconsciously bend every deed 
And step, that one day they 

Life's meaning in cach other's eyes and heart, 


death's wrecking art, 


So close shall walk two 
Should they 
ways 

They'd stand acknowledged face to face, elate 

And yet, with groping han deaf—wistful-ey 
They ve ainly seek each other all their days, 
And die unsatisfied- “and this is Fate 


by side, 
turn their 


others, side 
from right or left but 


‘LONG ISLAND,” Brooklyn, N. Y 
swer to Francis Welles Washington Heig ‘ 
New York City, | would say that * 4—19—69' is 
a nom de plume of Philip Verrill Mighels, author 
of ‘ When a Witch Is Young es 


J. B. WARREN, De _partment of Public Instruc 
tion, Rochester, N. Y.: “I wish to ask the 
value of ‘A New Parthenon or Fabulous History 
of the Heathen Gods, Heroes, Goddesses, &c., 
published in 1753 by Samuel Boyse 


Works of this character possess little in- | 


terest at the present time, 
is consequently small. 


and their value 


M. E. MORRIS, 306 Gates Avenue, 
N. ¥ *I think that ‘ Seashore,’ P. O 
will probably find the books he mentioned De 
Costa's Rambles in Mount Desert,’ &c “at 
any of the large book stores in New York City.’ 

‘T. A. R.,"* Sea Cliff, L. L, N. Y.: “Is John 
Boyle O’Reiliy’s ‘Songs of the Southern Seas,’ 
first edition, scarce? I have the third edition.’’ 

The first edition was published in Bos- 
ton in 1873, and copies are occasionally 
seen. The book is worth $3 or $4 in condi- 
tion. 


Brooklyn, 
Box 754, 


JOHN PAUL BOCOCK, 891 West End Avenue, 
New York City: ‘'F. G. M.,’ Louiaville, Ky., 
asks: ‘Will you kindly tell me where I am 
likely to find a copy of the Dupbrini edition 
(1691) of Horace, with annotations by Ludovicus 
Desprez?’ I have three editions of Horace in 
my collection with notes and interpretation by 
Ludovicus Desprez. One is of London, 1788; one 
of London, 1804, and one the rare American re- 
print of 1824. I will sell or exchange for other 
editions either of the first two,"’ 


“FF. G. M.,"" Holland House, New York City: 
“TIT am visiting the Eastern States for a short 
time, and while in New York wish to get the 
best modern editions of Robert Herrick’s works. 
Please direct me.” 


The following editions of Herrick's works 
are indispensable, whether a lover of the 
poet or a student of early English literature 
is concerned: ‘ Works,’ (containing the 
“ Hesperides "’ and ‘Noble Numbers,’’) 
edited by Alfred Pollard, with a preface by 
Swinburne, (‘Muses Library,”’ Charles 
Scribner's Sons, two . volumes, $3.50;) 
“ Poems,"" (complete,) edited, with memoir 
and netes by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
(Scribrer’s, three volumes, $4;) “ Hespe- 
rides, Poems, and Other Remains,” edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt, (‘ Library of Old 
Authors,” Scribner's, two volumes, $3.20,) 
The study of Herrick in Edmund Gosse's 
“Seventeenth Century Studies,’ (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1,50,) possesses much in- 
terest. 


——— 


JOHN WILLIAMS, Baldwin Butiding, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: “ Who wrote the poem ‘ Sweetest 
Eyes Were Ever Seen’? Where can I obtain a 
copy of it? Who ts the author, and where can I 
find a copy of the poem in which the following 
lines occur: 

‘*'Tis better to do God's will 

that 4s 

Than to snap the delicate thread of life asunder 
And then sit down and griev> and wonder.’ 

‘* I am not certain of the accuracy of my quota- 
tion.’’ 


with a heart 


B.,”" 24 West Sixtieth Street, New 
York City: ‘Can any reader tell me where I 
can get these. two old songs, of which I send 
fragme.ts,. Part of the first is as follows: 
The Lord be praised, 
While I'm amazed 
To see how things have mended; 
Shortcake and tea 
Are now for me, 
Where mush and milk was intended." 
“ The second contains these lines: 
“Here sits an old bachelor making his. moan, 
i cannot tell what the cause can be, 
That all the pretty giris they dislike me.’ " 


F. W. HALSEY, 146 West One Piunared and 
Nineteenth Street, New York: ‘‘ Can any reader 
of Tap New Yo onK Times SaTuRDAY. Re- 
view or Booxs tell 
lines, and whether or not this verse is correct: 

“+39 men whom men condemn as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still; 
as men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and biot, 
I ate to draw the line, 
Between the two, where has not.’ ** 


oo 


WARREN TAMSOUE 1,304 Corcoran Street, 


c.: ‘ Where can a propere a 
‘tags Soh Rik te eccentric 
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all through.’”’ 
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a dull-_page in it.’’ 


SUNDAY SUN (London):- 
are modern, the playlets are brilliant, 
poems are amusing, 


satirical. Altogeths 
nishes th most fasc 


THE GENTLE WOMAN (London):—“ The 


Smart Set continues 
enterprising, bright 
There is much in 
clever.” 
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THE QUEEN (London):—‘‘It is certain- 
ly a magazine of cleverness.’’ 
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it that {fs singularly literature, The Smart 
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(London): 
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and unusual writing 
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in many 
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JOURNAL: 
est of the popular magazines.” 


GLOBE :—‘‘Amusement 
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FROM READERS. 


heen 
The Battle of Golden Hill. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

I fully agree with your correspondent, 
Mr. Albert Ulmann, in your issue of to- 
day, regarding the failure of my friend the 
late Prof. John Fiske, to give prominence 
or even to mention the “ Battle of Golden 
Hill.” But as your correspondent’'s letter 
may stimulate a knowledge of this battle, 
I take the liberty of sending you the re- 
sults of that battle from the pen of my 
father in his “ Life of Brant."’ I may also 
here say that my father was the first one 
to call attention to the importance of this 
battle. 

After narrating very minutely the battle 
of Golden Hill, (the site of which is John 
Street, between Cliff and Burling Slip,) Col. 
Stone writes as follows: 


It has usually been asserted by histo- 
rians that the first blood in the War of 
the American Revolution was shed at Lex- 
ington; but such is not the fact. The bat- 
tie of Golden Hill, on the 18th of January, 
1770, was the beginning of that contest, so 
fearful in its commencement, so doubtful 
in its progress, and so splendid in its re- 
sults. The storm had now been gathering 
for several years, and the public mind had 
become exceedingly feverish, not only in 
respect to the conduct of the parent Gov- 
ernment, but in regard to the language and 
bearing of the ofticers of the Crown sta- 
tioned in the Colonies. The destruction of 
the liberty pole increased the mutual ex- 
asperation, and the fight that followed was 
but the natural eonsequence. To the City 
of New York, therefore, must ever be given 
the honor of striking the first blow. The 
town was thrown into commotion, the bells 
rang, and the news, with the exaggerations 
and embellishments incident to all occa- 
sions of alarm, spread through the country 
with the rapidity of lightning. Everywhere 
throughout the old Thirteen Colonies it 
created a strong sensation, and was re- 
ceived with a degree of indignant emotion 
which very clearly foretold that blood had 
only begun flowing. 

The massacre in King Street (Boston) two 
months later, added intensity to the flame, 
and, although five years intervened before 
the demonstration at Lexington, there 
were too many nervous pens and eloquent 
tongues in exercise to allow these feelings 
to subside, or the noble spirit of libert 
that had been awakened to be quenched. 
Such stirring orations as those of Joseph 
Warren were not uttered in vain, and often 


“On 


id Pat 


were the le reminded by him, of by 
his compatriots of kindred. spirits—‘‘ The 
voice of your brethren’s blood cries to you 
from the und!" The admonition had its 
effect, and the resolutions of vengeance 
sank deeper and deeper, until the fullness 
of time should come. 
WILLIAM L. STONE. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1901, 
oom 


New Jersey's Tea Party. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Book’: 


When reading Mr. Ulmann’s communica- 
tion in your issue of Noy. 16 on * John 
Fiske’s Unfairness to New York,” the alflu- 
sion to the destruction of tea in Boston and 
New York reminded me of the ease with 
which many facts in history drop entirely 
out of sight while others of similar sig- 
nificance are remembered and often re- 
ferred tc. Who ever speaks of the tea dem- 
onstration that occurred in Southern New 
Jersey, quite as significant in its way as 
the like exploits of Boston and New York? 
On Dec. 12, 1774, the brig Greyhound sailed 
up the Cohansey with a cargo of tea, and 
moored at Greenwich. She hailed osten- 
sibly from Rotterdam, but, aside from the 
fact that there was something suspicious 
in bringing the tea to an obscure port, 
there were other reasons for believing that 
the cargo really came from England, and 
that the port of hail was merely a ruse. 
The circumstance that the tea was secretly 
landed and stored in Daniel Bowen's cel- 
lar confirmed the suspicions of the patriots 
of Greenwich, who were as full of zeal for 
Colonial liberty as their brethren in the 
parts further north. A committee of five 
was appointed, when the affair got wind, 
to mount guard over the tea until a county 
committee could arbitrate the question. But 
while the decision of the latter was pend- 
ing a party of citizens disguised as Indians 
broke into the building where the tea was 
stored, and in an hour the fragrant cargo 
that was intended to gladden so many do- 
mestic boards at the expense of Colonial 
rights was reduced to ashes, and once 
more the wrath of England had been de- 
fied. Is not this-incident as worthy of per- 
manent record as the tea episodes of Bos- 
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ton and New York, even though it occurred 


on a humbler scene of action? 
8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 16, 1901. 
a 


“Mistress Brent.” 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

Will you kindly allow me space in your 
next issue to say that the notice of “‘ Mis- 
tress Brent,” by Mrs, Lucy Meacham 
Thruston, on page 792 of your issue of Nov. 
2, does the author—though it need hardly be 
said unintentionally—an injustice too great 
to allow it to go unnoticed? 

The manuscript of “‘ Mistress Brent’ was 
offered to me for serial use in a monthly 
periodical I was editing at the time before 
Miss Mary Johnston's most successful ro- 
mances—that your reviewer by inference 
supposes Mrs. Thruston among others to 
have imitated—had been presented to the 
public. ‘ Mistress Brent’’ was too long 
for serial use, but its value was unmis- 
takable. Its author, a Baltimore writer, 
whose short stories have not remained un- 
noticed, although tucked away in unim- 
portant periodicals, did not aspire to have 
more than a fleeting magazine or even 
newspaper record of existence for ‘‘ Mis- 
tress Brent.”” She was urged to offer the 
manuscript for: book publication, and it is 
interesting to note, particularly in view of 
recent discussions in your columns and 
elsewhere as to the chances for recognition 
of “new writers,” that “ Mistress Brent,” 
the first book of an unknown author, was 
accepted and published by the second pub- 
lishcr to whom it was offered, and this in 
spite of the fact that the manuscript was 
in an almost illegible state from having 
been written in a fine trailing hand with 
pale pink on common brown manila paper. 

It was foreseen later on that, inasmuch as 
great successes had been made with Colonial 
novels between the time that “ Mistress 
Brent’ was written and publishe:l, that 
somebody would probably suppose, as your 
reviewer has done, that Mrs. Thruston had 
merely “ fcllowed suit.’ Instead of this 
being true hers was the original idea and 
execution, 

Since, by a typographical error,-your, in 
the main, appreciative notice of this ad- 
mirable story does not give due credit for 
tlhe no less admirable illustrations of Mr. 
Charles Grunwald, may I add that this 
talented young artist, though now a revi- 
dent of New York, is also a Southerner? 
This fact perhaps is not without intercst, 


author and iltustrator 
" were strangers to 
so much is said of section- 
al contributions to our National output of 
arts and letters. DINAH STURGIS. 
New York, Nov. 12, 1901. 


Markham’s “ The Muse of Brother- 
hood.’ . 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

It has been a source of no little surprise 
to the present writer that while critics have 
been settling Poet Markham’s claims to 
poethood so little mention has been made 
of his great masterpiece, “The Muse of 
Brotherhood,” either at the time it first 
appeared in a periodical or upon the recent 
issue of his book, “ Lincoln, and Other 
Poems."" Great and strong and even classic 
as are the lines to Lincoln, the other cre- 
ation is more representative of the whole 
bent and spirit of Mr. Markham’s work, 
and perhaps might better have given the 
volume its title. 

Are there in the works of any other poet 
of to-day, or even in any other work of this 
poet, any lines equal to these opening 
stanzas of ‘‘ The Muse of Brotherhood ’’? 


I am in the expectancy that runs; 

My feet are in the future, whirled afar 
On wings of light. If I have any sons 

Let them arise and follow to my star. 


Some momentary touches of my fire 
Have warmed the barren ages with a beam, 
There is no peak beyond my swift desire, 
There is no beauty deeper than my dream. 

And so it runs on from billow to billow, 
each one that follows more tremendous and 
enwrapping than the one preceding, until 
it ends with that line which leaves after it 
a sacred hush: 

I am Religion by her deeper name. 

This is a piece of work that should mark 
an epoch. It were folly in this enlightened 
age, when metaphysics are topics of ordi- 
nary conversation, to attribute the fact 
that the poem has not attracted more wide- 
spread attention to any quality of obscuri- 
ty, of mysticism. It is the triumphant and 
passionate expression of the spirit of con- 
sideration and love which too little domi- 
nates the attitude of men toward men. 
Then shall we be forced to look for the 
reason of this lack of interest in the sheep- 
like propensities of mind, which are waiting 
for some one to make the first jJump—that 
is, speak the first word of praise? 

GENEVIEVE LUCILE FARNELL. 

New York, Nov. 13, 1901, 





Three Much Discussed Books. 


WARWICK 
OF THE KNOBS 


Tilastrated, $1.50. 
By JOHN URI LLOYD 


Author of « Stringtown on the Pike.’’ 


»HE DISCUSSION. 

The d'scussion waging over this book 1s as 
to whether it isa correct picture of Kentucky; 
whether it is more correct than the pictures of 
John Fox or James Lane Allen, or less; whether 
the South and Southern views at the time of 
the Civil War are honestly presented ; whether 
the types drawn exist to-day, or indeed ever 
existed; whether the author’s apparent lack of 
literary grace detracts from the story or adds to 
it; and whether it is an advance over “ String- 
town,” Mr. Lloyd’s first novel. 


The N. Y. Times Saturday Review Says: 

“A power!ul novel. A portrait truein every 
lineament., ‘The tale is not only original and dramatic, but 
it is extremely well told. It touches upon the stirring 
events of the Civil War ina frontier country, and one is 
made to comprehend the widely divergent points of view 
of the North and South. Much light is thrown upon the 
mistaken notions in regard to the North with which the 
South entered into thewar. . . . Mr. Lloyd has given 
us a fine piece of literary workmanship.”’ 


The Congregationalist Says: 
*‘No one can follow the story without feeling thit he 
has come to an acquaintance with a region of fresh and 
fascinating interest, There is a fine reserve in the work.’’ 


The Cincinnati Times-Star Says: 

**So full of pathos, so human, so thoroughly char- 
acteristic and dramatic that it is destined to live in 
literature. It gives to the world a vivid picture of an 
intensely earnest life; a remarkable study of human emotion. 

Undoubtedly the strongest book of the year.’ 


| 


SIR. RICHARD 
CALMADY 


680 Pages, $1.50. 
By LUCAS MALET 


Author of the «Wages of Sin.”’ 


THE DISCUSSION. 

Around “ Sir Richard Calmady ” discussion is 
also being waged. Is it a novel with a lofty pur- 
pose? Isit too long? Is Lucas Malet a greater 
writer than Mrs. Humphry Ward, and why? 
Is she to be compared with George Eliot? Can 
the theme be called morbid? Is the hero a con- 
vincing character? Are the women in the 
book stronger than the men? Has the author, 
on the whole, added to the category of books that 
may be called “great” ? 


The N. Y. Press Says : 


**George Eliot, George Sand and—Lucas Malet! Mrs. 
Harrison has succeeded in doing what George Eliot and 
George Sand—atoné of her sex have done heretofore: the 
constructing, describing and the laying bare of a great fem- 
inine heart. . It is hardiy to be believed that any 
reader of average taste could read ‘*Calmady’’ without 
feeling that here was a book worth writing as well as worth 
reading.”’ 


The Interior Says: 

“So little discrimination has been used in applying the 
word ‘great’ to works of current fiction that it has 
become almost meaningless. But Mrs. Harrison has pro- 
duced a novel which may successfully challenge comparison 
with the work of her most distinguished predecessors, 
retaining at the same time enough of her own individuality 
to mark its individual distinction. Nothing more insist- 
ently impressive has been done in many years.” 


The Baltimore Sun Says: 

‘‘A strong, intense, abgorbing novel. . . . A 
piece of work of which we had not believed any writer of 
the present day to be capable—one of the finest things 
that we have seen in late fiction.” 


YOUNG 
BARBARIANS 


Illustrated, $1.50. 
By IAN MACLAREN 


Author of «The Bonnie Brier Bush.” 


THE DISCUSSION. 

Here the discussion is whether or not lan 
Maclaren has entirely departed from the “kail- 
yard’; whether it is not in every respect the 
finest, sincerest and solidest thing he has ever 
written ; whether it is not better than “Stalky & 
Co.’”’; and why it is better; whether it is a book 
for the young or for the old; whether the charac- 
ters are purely British and Scotch, and whether the 
note of manliness which Maclaren has struck in 
it is not the surest note he has ever given us, 


The Chicago Reccrd-Herald Says: 


“‘A sympathelic reading of the whole will convince 
almost anybody that ‘Young Barbarians’ is one of the 
tinest literary products of the year. The charm of Ian 
Maclaren’s writing is as intangible as the perfume of the 
rose. There isa union of robustness and tenderness, of 
laughter and tears, of human nature and literary art, that 
one finds nowhere els?. . It is a wholesome, kindly, 
red-blooded, human book, which any one will be the 
merrier and the sweeter spirited for reading.” 


The British Weekly Says: 
“As a work of real genius ‘Young Barbarians’ de- 
serves to sank with ‘Treasure Island.’ Like the story by 
which Stevenson obtained his first popular success, it-ap- 
pals to old and young.”’ 


William Wallace Says: 
*‘It remains to be said, and said with the cordiality of 
a Scottish handshake, that lan Maclaren has produced ore 
of the pleasantest, healthiest, and best books of the year. 
A work, too, which marks a distinct advance on lan 


Maciaren’s part as an artist.” 


Have You Formed Your Opinion of These Three Noteworthy Works? 
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HARDSON. 
‘1 wo Notable Editions of the Works 


of the Founder of the Eng- 
lish Novel.* 


jOT without 
a 


RIC 


significance of a 


sort worth studying is it that | 


we have here brought before 

us coincidently two well- 

equipped editions of Richard- 

son’s compete works. They 

have not come because novels 
are lacking and fictionists are idle, for the 
field of the romancer and the story-teller 
was never more mottled with etory books 
that appeal to widely varying tastes. It 
must be that something which Richardson 
touched in the humanly strung gamut is 
still warmly akin to human nature as we 
know it to-day, 160 years after the tempta- 
tions of Pamela and the troubles of Clar- 
issa brought tears and pathos to our far-off 
ancestors. At any rate, for some reason 
the old printer-novelist is once more in the 
air, and offers a sorcery on realistic lines 
that, it is safe to say, has not lost a certain 
charm 

Macaulay is credited with saying 
what extravagantly of Richardson that he 
wag a “ prose Shakespeare,’ but if he was 
Shakespeare-like in some small degree, it 
was not for surpassing art or towering im- 
agination. He was only so through his 
searching analysis of character. Of cad- 
enced utterance, massive thought and 
lofty phrases he gives us no example, but in 
presenting the minute feminine traits of the 
eighteenth century middle class life he was 
a facile master. His mode of delineation, 
with its repetition and general prolixity, 
would be considered tedious now; but 
even the modern reader of ‘‘Pamela’’ and 
“Clarissa Harlowe," if he will but sur- 
render himself to these stories and their 
simple style, cannot fail to get some real 
glimpses into the elements of this author's 
power. The former novel is said to have 
shaped to some extent Goethe's ‘Sorrows 
of Werther,” and the latter it is certain 
has drawn praise from quarters more var- 
ious and eminent than has any work of 
its age. 

Rousseau, who called it the best of all 
romances, was himself practically influ- 
enced by it, while Scott held that its author 
was the “discoverer of a new style in 
writing.” In fact nearly all the criti- 
cism, contemporary and later, reveled in 
similar superlatives in naming Richard- 
son's place in literature. 

Many things combined, no doubt, to make 
him the writer that he was. As a mere 
boy he was famous for improvised verbal 
story-telling by which his schoolmates 
benefited. He not only told his tales to his 
fellow scholars, but he was in demand as 
an entertainer in this way, and in reading 
other stories besides at evening parties. 


some- 


Add to this that he had an unmistakable | 


feminine nervous temperament, with a fond- 
ness for studying female traits; that his 
education as a printer and student of writ- 
ing was the necessary accompaniment of 
his regular business; that he was much em- 
ployed by his young lady friends to frame 
their love-letters, and in this way neces- 
sarily obtained their most secret confi- 
dences, and we see at a glance how abound- 
ing circumstances wafted his chosen craft 
on its natural voyage. It is in his own 
sketch of himself that he says, among 
many minutely instanced traits, that he 
has “his eye always on the ladies.” And 
one of his commentators adds that “it was 
not only with his keen gray eyes that 
Richardson looked at the quaint and dainty 
figures in their pretty sacques, their 
hooped petticoats, and their wonderful 
head-dresses, he looked into their hearts 
with the eyes of the mind, and had a 
grasp of their characteristics, a knowledge 
of their weakness and strength which had 
hardly been equaled by his predecessors.” 
It was for this endowment that—in addition 
to being called the “‘ Founder of the Eng- 
lish Novel "’—he has also been termed the 
* Apostie of Feminism.” 

What a profound influence his stories had 
in their time is shown by various stories, in 
addition to the statistics of their frequent 
editions. His first published story—" Pa- 
mela ’’—created a public furor, one exam- 
ple of which is given by the author of the 
introduction to the handy-volume edition 
before me. This writer says: 

jer- 
tod So°nEa the story aloud for the benefit 
of his less lettered neighbors, who every 
evening gathered around the forge for the 
purpose. So intense. was the excitement 
manifested when Pamela was finally mar- 
ried to her pursuer that the general joy 
found expression in ringing the church bells 
as for a festival. 

Of this novel Walter Scott said: ‘‘ Among 
other passages that in which Pamela at- 
tempts to escape may be taken as an ex- 
ample of the beautiful propriety and truth 
into which the author was able to throw 
himself into the character of the heroine, 
and to think and reason and express those 
thoughts and reasons exactly as she must 
have done had the fictitious tncident really 
befallen such a person.” There is truly a 
vast array of complimentary criticism of 
Richardson, look in whatever direction you 
may. He lived, however, long before the 
proverb of “art for art's sake" was in- 
yented, But in his view, art was the in- 
cident merely, while the purpose of his 
work was either monitory or didactic, In- 
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tended for a preacher, he became one of a 
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certain kind, with the printing press for his | 


} pu 
could hold for .his audience. 

His greatest fault was vanity, connected 
with a somewhat narrow vision in viewing 
rival authors, especially Fielding. But h 
was a true humanitarian, made bis 
hand open to suffering, and his house a 
hostelry. No one can read the facts nar- 
rated in any memoir of him without sin- 
cere respect for his character. 

The fashion of his timé allowed a certain 
frankness of speech in his stories that 
would not be tolerated to-day; but it was 
employed on behalf of virtue, and not ta 
defy conventions which did not then exist. 

One who has kept himself in touch with 
the varying trend of fiction will recall the 
fact that the old forms of it do now and 
then invite attention. We have passed, to 
be sure, the vogue of Richardson, of Jane 
Austen, and of Goldsmith—and even that of 
Washington Irving; but there aré 
who turn with pleasure always to these old 
types. For the few, therefore, who have 
lately shown a modern interest in Richard- 
son there are now offered rare opportuni- 
ties for the perusal and study they desire 

In the specially limited edition edited 
by Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale Uni- 
versity we have a true edition de luxe that 
would have overwhelmingly gratified the 
easily stirred vanity of that printer-novel- 
ist, if he could have by any means fore- 
seen this honoring of his work. It is pro- 
duced with generous illustrations, in large 
octavo form; printed in type to be at 
once distributed after less than 1,600 copies 
are made; supplied with a full bibliography, 
and furnished with a memoir, and liberal 
prefaces and introductions. The publishers 
do not overstate the matter in saying that 
“these introductions give just the facts 
that readers need to know, and make the 
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edition not only the most useful but the 
best-edited Richardson that has 
peared.”’ 

The embellishments include engravings re- 
etched from the most noted artists in Eng- 
land, France and Holland, who have made 
this novelist in any way their topic. Por- 
traits of exceeding delicacy, place sketches, 
fac similes and original titl pages are also 
here, with a title page of striking beauty 
for the whole set of twenty volumes. It 
i4 ‘Hard indeed to think of anything want- 
ing that might be done additionally to se- 
cure absolute completeness. 

For who cannot afford this ex- 
pensive presentation of our author, an edi- 
tion .having much to commend it 
fered in a handy volume siz*, numbering 
also an even score. This too is illustrated, 
with a singularly fine etching of Richard- 
son, and by scenes connected with the 
stories—some of the latter from the best 
procurable engravings. The text of the 
stories is that of 1811, edited by the Rev. E 
Mangin. A well redacted introduction by 
Ethel M. M. McKenna, giving the needful 
facts concerning both the author and his 
work, prefaces this series, which makes 
also a seductive appeal to the curious and 
the cosmopolitan reader. 

JOEL BENTON. 


ever ap- 


those 


is of- 


Connor's New Story.* 

This new story by Ralph Connor deals 
with an interesting people. His hero is one 
of the shanty men who, in the early fifties, 
lived in the forests of Canada, making tim- 
ber and getting it down the smaller rivers 
to the big water. The gang to which he 
belongs are the sons of the men who came 
from the islands and highlands of Scotland 
to Glengarry County in the early part of 
‘THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. A Tale 

of the Ottawa By Ralph Connor. Cloth, 8vo, 


Pp. 473. Chicago, New York, and Toronto; 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 1901. $1.50. 








by 


1901. 
the century. The leader of the gang, the 
** Macdonald,”’ noted for the strength 
of his body and the corresponding strength 
of his religion Religion an important 
element in the book, and the struggles of 
Bhain Macdonald against the natural man 
are an edifying spectacle. There is a fresh- 
ness about the style, added to the intimate 
knowledge of the author—gained from a 
spent in the Canadian forests— 
concerning the alien ground covered by him 
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is 


is 


boyhood 


; and the types of men he portrays, that very 


well accounts for the popularity of his work. 
The hero of the present book is well calcu- 


) lated to carry all before him, and his author 


has not made the mistake of putting him in 
ridiculous positions among the cultivated 
with whom he finally comes to 
He is a self-respecting, competent 
boy and man, not too good to be true, and 
his environment is vividly depicted. The 
inevitable love story with the lady who 
does not and the other lady who does ap- 
preciate her opportunities is not enthralling, 
but it is unreasonable to expect all the 
literary virtues to come with young Lochin- 
var of the West. One portrait of a woman, 
at all events, is drawn with distinction. 
that of Mrs Murray, the minister's wife, 
whose fine mind and finer character gain 
ascendancy over the passions of the lum- 
bermen. She is the real heroine of the 


book 
—_———————————————— 
“Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise,” 
by James Burnley, which 


has just been 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany, is more than a series of biographical 
sketches In the lives of the men who 
are now the real molders of the fortunes 
of the United States, and to whose opera- 
tions are likely to be placed some of the 
most revolutionary developments in the 
werld's history, is furnished an account of 
stupendous industrial progress and of the 
manipulation of millions in the making of 
more millions, every page of which is said 
to be fraught with serious interest. ‘he 
gallery of portraits includes men in nearly 
every branch of trade and in nearly every 
industrial and financial effort. 


people 
mingle 


Che Best Shakespeare 


E have just completed an edition of Shakespeare that is in all essential respects so far superior to every other edi- 
tion with which we are acquainted that we believe we are justified in calling it the bes> edition of Shake- 


speare ever published. 


in fact, a Shakespearean encyclopedia. 
However, you may be a judge of that for yourself, as the coupon in the lower right hand corner will bring 
you a set for examination and comparison without cost to you, 


You cannot afford to be ignorant of Shakespeare’s Works or to possess a poor edition. 
and most accurate edition—should be the cornerstone of your library. 


You can buy the 


In the extent of the information it contains concerning Shakespeare and his plays, itis, 


A set of Shakespeare—the best 
b23t Shakespeare for what you 


would have to pay for a poor one, and the best edition has the advantage of being in itself a complete Shakespearean library 


Ghe 


International 
Edition 


This edition is the ideal one for those who would read 
the great Poet with pleasure and 7-44 - Every 
ul 


obsolete word and every obscure passage is 


ly ex- 


plained. The International Edition reproduces the fa- 
mous Cambridge text, which has been for forty years 


the standard text of Shakespeare. 


Works 


Shakespeare’s 


are given absolutely complete, including the 


Sonnets and Poems. 
There are 13 handsome volumes, bound in half- 


leather or fine cloth. 


The volumes are 8 x 5% inches 


in size, and 1% inches thick. The entire set contains 


7,000 pages. 


A Complete 


Shakespearean 
Library 


Each play is preceded by Critical Prefaces and 


Critical Comments drawn from the works of 


Treat 


Shakespearean scholars. Following each play are Glos 


saries, and Critical 


and Explanatory Notes. There 


are ever 200 illustrations, rare woodcuts of Shake- 
peare’s times, photogravures and full-page chromatic 


come in color. 


The life of Shakespeare contains the 


ts actually known about him, written by Dr. Israel 


Gollancz. 


others. 


All recognized Shakespearean authorities 
are represented in the Notes and 
them being Furness, 
oe 
ere arealso Critical and Literary Biogra- 
phies by Leslie Stephen and er. 
this edition is a complete S$ 


Comments, among 
po Lamb, Tennyson, Coleridge, 
hite, Victor Hugo, and many 


A set of 


Walter Bagehot. 
hakespearean Library, 


Entire Sets Sent on Approval 


Sets at Half Price 


The first limited edition is now being printed from 
new plates. in order to secure a large number of or- 
ders before publication we will make unusual concessions 
The first thousand sets will be 
sold for $18 in cloth and $22 in half leather bind- 
y at the rate of $1.00 a month, 

the regular subscriptiun price, and 
is but little more than actual cost. This is an excep-, 
tional book bargain, and to secure a set at the low' 
price it will be necessary to order promptly. The cou- 

n printed in the lower right-hand corner will 

you a set for examination without cost on 
your part. If it is not satisfactory you may return it at 
You do not buy until you see the books. 
But if, after examination, you think it is just the Shake- 
need, send us $1.00 as first payment, and $1.00 
a month thereafter until! the full amount is paid, We be- 
lieve you will keep the set, but, if, for any reason, you 
do not want it, we will take it back without any trouble 


to advance subscribers, 


ing, and you may 
This is about one- 


our expense. 


speare you 


or annoyance to you. : 


1@>For cash sent in full with order a dis- 
count of five per cent. is allowed. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue,New York 


any desired 
afew seco 


to you. 


is invaluable 
of post. 
aA A 


receipt 


in any of the playsor poems in 
. It is in every respect equal to a 
Shakespeare Concordance, and no Concordance 
can be bought for less thin $6.00, To secure 
one of these volumes free with your set, it 
will be necessary to send your order before 
Dec. 2nd. With-each set ordered on or be- 
fore Dec, 2nd we will send this additional 
Index volume without any cost whatever 
We will aiso give free with 
this edition a complete plan of Study 
for each ploy, in the form of Study 
Questions. This Method of Study 
to the student. 


Beautiful specimen pages sent ow 


FREE-—Until Dec. 2nd 


Purchasers of a limited number of sets of the first edition will 
receive the additional thirteenth volume free. 
which contains an exhaustive Topical Index, is not properly a 
part of the set, and the supply of these volumes is small, 
The Index volume of over 400 
well arranged that by means o 


This volume, 


, 


The 
University 
Scciety, 
78 Fifth Avenu: 
New York. 


pages is socomplete and 
it the reader can find 


Please send me on 

approval, prepaid, 4 

set of the New Inter- 

national Shakespeare in 

half-leather with Index 

and Method of Study. If 
Satisfactory | agrze to 

$i withia 5 fA ay $i = 

month thereafter for 21 months; 

if not satisfactory lagree to return 

them within 5 days, 
It Is understood that if this coupon ts 


mailed before Dec. 3rd, I am to receives the 
Index Volume free with the books, In case 


the books fre not satisfactory, “And [ return 
them, I ugree to return the Index Volume at 
the same time. 


Signed....... 
Address....... 


N.¥.T, 17-23. In ordoring cloth, chane> 2 yy <tr oh 
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EDUCATION AS A CURSE. 


We have heard something similar to 
this indictment framed by Mr. Harold E. 
Gorst in “The Curse of Education,” (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.,) as at present organ- 
ized, have heard it a good many times, 
but seldom, or never, such a railing ac- 


cusation on the one hand, and on the oth- 
er so little in the way of practical sug- 
gestion for the betterment of what is held 
to be so bad. The writer is English, and 
the situation he describes is English in 


the main. ‘The charges that he brings 


are ‘‘ Flourishing Mediocrity,’ 


of Genius,” *“‘ The Greatest Misery of the 
Greatest Number,” “The Output of 
Prigs,”’ ‘‘Boy Degeneration,” ‘ Mental 
Breakdown,” &c., and he declares the 
existing educational system to be abso- 
lutely false in principle and “ teaching 


itself, as opposed to natural development ! 


and self-culture, the greatest obstacle to 
human progress that social evolution has 
ever had to encounter.” 

It is hardly to be denied that we have 
here the distorted shadow of a fact that 
bulks portentously across the path of 
modern civilization. That our education 
tends to a mechanical routine and to the 
destruction of individuality admits of lit- 
tle doubt. The enormous aggregation of 


children in our public schools makes such ; 


a condition almost inevitable in our great 
cities. When the individual teacher has 
sixty or seventy pupils under her charge 
how is it possible for her to follow up 
the windings of the individual mind? 
The consequences do not seem to us 80 
fatal as Mr. Gorst imagines them, for the 
simple reason that there is a great deal 
of individuality in the world, and it is 
too pronounced to be extinguished even 
by a device so well calculated for its ex- 
tinction as our educational system. Mr. 
Gorst gives a good many instances of 
men who have triumphed over their edu- 


cational obstructions, but he thinks that | 


genius is the promise and the potency of 
hundreds of children who are daily being 
born, and that it is destroyed by the 
cramming of their minds with facts when 
they should be fed upon ideas and their 
imagination should be stimulated in all 
possible ways. But at no time heretofore 
does there seem to have been such a 
supply of geniuses as Mr. Gorst consid- 
ers the normal rate of production, so 
that either we are obliged to conclude 
that he overrates the natural prodigality, 
or that former systems of education, or 
the defect and lack of such, have been 
quite as fatal as the present. 

He declares that since the death of 
Gladstone and Disraeli parliamentary de- 
bate has sunk to the lowest ebb. But it 


has never been the method of nature to | 


produce her geniuses in an unbroken line, 


as soon as one goes over to the ma- 


jority clapping another in his place. This | 


reference to Disraeli reminds us that he 


and Napoleon appear to be, for Mr. 


Gorst, the crowning mercies of his ideal | 


development. He hastens to confess that 
Disraeli was wholly for himself until he 
got the upper hand, when he devoted his 


energies to the imperialist programme. 


Some of us would prefer keeping up the | 


present system to changing it for an- 


other, or mere laisser faire, that would } 


mean a large supply of Disraelis and Na- 
poleons. It occurs to us that the per- 
sonal equation in Mr. Gorst’s argument 
is the major part of it. Himself a self- 
made man, he has made his theory in 
order to account for the remarkable phe- 
nomenon which he presents in his own 
person, 

In one respect Mr. Gorst involves him- 
self in a palpable contradiction. He 
complains that children suffer from. the 
use of toys and the practice of games 


thaf are mere anticipations of their adult 





“ Square | 
Pegs in Round Holes,” ‘“* The Destruction } 








| science? 


employments and do nothing for the cul- 
tivation of their imagination; that the 
extemporized games and playthings are 
much better. There is a valid criticism 
here, but he is quite inconsistent with the 
plea a little further on for “ bread and 
butter knowledge,” a form of education 
that will fit men to assume this or that 
particular occupation. «Moreover, there 
is quite too much talk about stations: in 
life for which nature has fitted us. We 
may not go so far as to take up with 
Weisman’s opinion that there ig no 
natural aptitude; that even genius’is 80 
much raw material that can be worked 
into one shape as well as another by the 
plastic stress of education; but certainly 
there is more appearance of truth in this 
doctrine than in Mr. Gorst’s doctrine, 
which reminds us of Emerson's burlesque 
of Frauenhofer—that we can discover in 
the embryo at the fourth day whether a 
man will be a Republican or a Democrat. 

But the main defect of Mr. Gorst’s pre- 
sentation of his matter is that its only 
practical suggestion is the utterly im- 
practicable one that we bring old chaos 
back. ‘“ The main thing required is more 
individual common sense and less State 
interference "—‘“ anything in the shape of 
actual teaching or instruction ought to 
be rigorously avoided. Facts should be 
regarded as poisons. * * * Every time 
that a fact is imparted an idea is drawn 
out.”” There is a base concession that ex- 
perienced advice might help the self- 
taught in their perplexity. 


But even if this were not the case, it 
would be far better to abolish schools and 
universities and let everybody shift for 
himself than to insist on subjecting the 
youth of the Nation to a system that in- 
geniously manufactures failures for 
every walk in life, and accomplishes 
practically nothing else. 


This kind of stuff is its own answer, 
and perhaps a word of one syllable, a 
useful favorite in colloquial speech, would 
have been better than a notice of this 
length to indicate the value of what Mr. 


Gorst has written. 
— ew 


MAGAZINES: ; AND TIMELINESS. 


The brief resumé of the programmes 
of the magazines for the coming year, 
printed elsewhere in this issue, should 
be more than merely interesting to the 
observer of literary undertakings. That 
there is a great amount of thought and 
foresight in the editing of American 
magazines must be palpable to evefy 
reader. The problems which confront 
the magazine editor grow more complex 
every year. The encroachment of the 
daily newspaper on the field of the re- 
view and the specialist in timely topics 
offers to. the magazine editor one of his 
most important subjects for reflection in 
these days. The first and most obvious 
course has been pursued with no little 
success by many. This course was to en- 
ter the field of competitidn with the 
newspaper by offering articles written 
by the most expert specialists on topics 
of immediate interest. 

The Spanish war led the magazine ed- 
itors to go to the extreme limit in this 
matter. They filled their pages with 
articles written by trained observers 
and by military and naval leaders. The 
writings of the latter, dealing with the 
events of which they had in part been 
the makers, had an interest not to be 
lightly estimated, yet many of these 
articles have been discredited by subse- 
quent revelations. One has only to call 
to mind the disclosures of the Schley in- 
quiry to see how often and how far a 
man may go astray in regard to deeds 
in which he has been a participant. 

But this is not the aspect of the mat- 
ter which calls for the deepest consider- 
ation. The question is whether the mag- 
azines must not in the end abandon the 
attempt to compete with the daily pa- 
pers, or at least the weeklies, in the 
treatment of timely topics. The Athe- 
nianism of this people in desiring to 
know the new thing is extreme. It is im- 


patient of delay. The plans of the mag- 


| azines, as is shown by the outlines else- 


where printed, are made far in advance. 


Those of the newspapers need not. be, 


On the other hand, the newspaper of to- | 


day is vastly more enterprising than that 
of a quarter of a century ago. It reaches 
out in every direction and touches every 
subject. Is there a new development in 
? The daily paper asks a scientist 
fo- an article on it. Is there a new 
movement in philosophy? The daily pa- 
per takes cognizance of it, and again the 





specialist is called upon. The fields of 
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literature, painting, architecture, music, 
the drama, all are covered constantly 
and carefully by the daily paper, 
While the magazine may readily excel 
the daily in the exhaustive and masterly 
treatment of these topics, it cannot sur- 
pass it in readiness and suitability to 
the wants of the general reader. It 
seems, then, as if the magazine would 
eventually be forced back into its early 
field and would be compelled to return 
to its practice of publishing more lit- 
erary articles, and’ not so many articles 
tibout literature, The news element may 
in time have to disappear from the mag- 
azine to give way to the retrospective es- 
say and the final proclamation of the 
thought of men who are writers pure and 
simple. There may again grow up a 
school of writers such as existed in the 
days of the Lowells, the Emersons, and 
the Holmeses, while the inventors, the 
Admirals, the Generals, and the travelers 
may find a more immediate publication 
of their ideas in the pages of the dailies. 


NATIONAL SENSITIVENESS. 





Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co, have done 
a public service, of its kind, by repub- 
lishing Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘ Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans,” as well as by 
procuring Prof. Peck to write a very 
sensible preface to it. The original book 
has been long out of print, and it has 
not been feasible for most of the Amert- 
cans who were aware with what a roar 
of rage and reprobation it was received 
on its first appearance to understand 
the meaning of the National indignation. 
This was so intense that the author- 
ess's son Anthony explained, as a reason 
for writing his own book on the United 
States, that he wished to atone for any 
injustice his mother might have com- 
mitted. He did not succeed very well, 
for his book, of 1861, had not much more 
welcome than her book of 1831, or there- 
abouts. Not by its own fault, for it is a 
very good book, though now also inac- 
cessible. But it shares with his mother’s 
the defect of failure to allow for “ the 
National equation.” 

Now, Mrs. Trollope’'s book, as we all 
now have the opportunity of knowing, 
was really a very harmless book. It set 
forth, mainly, that Cincinnati seventy 
years ago was not an agreeable place of 
residence for an English lady. No Amer- 
ican of 1901 can possibly suppose that 
it was. The specifications of the indict- 
ment are that the men drank too much 
whisky, and chewed too much tobacco, 
and expectorated too profusely, and that 
the women were too limited and provin- 
cial to be associated with on satisfactory 
terms. Nobody can doubt now that these 
things were so. On the other hand, she 
was brimful of appreciation, as Prof. 
Peck points out, for the natural attract- 
iveness of our country. Every prospect 


pleased her, and only man was vile. And | 
| £100 in its original wrapper, blissfully una- 


she was duly grateful for every civilized 
American she encountered. Her son says 
she had more “ 
any other human being he ever met. 
“ Domestic Manners of the Americans” 
corroborates him, and indicates the au- 


thoress’s “ 


works of nature and in the handiwork 


of man, as evinced, for example, in the | 


Capitol at Washington. 

But why should we have taken Mrs. 
Trollope so much to heart? The answer 
is obvious. Because we were still a pro- 
vincial people, whose standards were 


still colonial, and referred to the moth- 


er country—the more aggressively and ! 


outrageously provincial we were, the 


more we objected to having “ our man- } a. 
| ing Star,’ by Eleanor Gaylord Phelps. The 
| story deals. with a crippled child who is 
: | 

time of our respected parents as well as | 


ners noted."" That that was true in the 


of our respected grandparents, witness | oman, who gives 


the unfavorable reception of Anthony | 
} account of a trip to Europe in the vain 


Trollope’s book about us, as well as of 
his mother's, thirty years before. Now, 
we are no longer either provincial or 
colonial. We have our own National no- 
tions. We have united ourselves by a 
great civil war and become a great Na- 
thon, We have cheapened production and 
become the most formidable of com- 
mercial Powers. The natural conse- 
quences have followed. We have our 
own standards. If any foreigner, Brit- 
ish or other, does not like us, he is en- 
tirely at liberty to ‘“‘lump us.”” We be- 
lieve what we know. ‘* Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans,” or even ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican Notes” could not now be written. 
If such modifications of them as could 





A 


capacity for joy” than | 


capacity for joy” alike in the | 





; Suggestive and should be helpful 


| nevels, ‘The Warden,” to be 
| shortly by its companion, 
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be written by an honest and intelligent 
European tourist were to appear, .we 
should strive to turn them to edifica- 
tion, But we should not care much. 

Such are the consequences of belonging 
to a Nation “that has found itself.” 
There are nations that have not yet 
“found themselyes.” We seem to have 
bequeathed our National sensitiveness 
of 1840 and 1850 and 1860 to Germany, 
which seems to have “found herself” 
in 1870, but which nevertheless contin- 
ues thirty years later to exhibit the 
absurd touchiness about foreign opinion 
that caused our grandparents to squirm 
and wriggle. Perhaps, a _ generation 
hence, the Germans will trouble them- 
selves as lijtle about foreign opinion as 
we trouble ourselves now. When that 
time arrives, they also will be released 
from the fetters of provincialism. 


PROFITS IN RARE BOOKS. 


Bibliomania in its modern phases has 
become the subject of much critical dis- 
cussion. William Roberts wrote <zbout 
“Book Collecting as an Investment” in 
the September Fortnightly, and Frank Rin- 
der follows in the November Pall Mall Mag- 
azine with an article on “ Book Hunting as 
a Business,’’ which, if not brilliant, places 
the facts before the reader in a manner 
which Mr. Roberts might have used with 
profit. Mr. Rinder, though apparently a 
younger book man than Mr. Roberts, knows 
his subject well, and avoids the errors of 
judgment too frequently made by the au- 
thor of “‘ The Book Hunter in London.” 

Mr. Rinder deals carefully and accurate- 
ly with the rise in value of the earliest 
printed Continental and English books, and 
of the Shakespeare folios and quartos. His 
knowledge' of Americana is evidently slight, 
for he does not mention a single item, 
whereas he could have filled twenty pages 
with striking instances of immense appre- 
ciation shown in value, the Ashburton 
sale of a year ago giving him a number 
of examples—Denton’s ‘‘New York,” to 
quote one case, bringing £100, as against 
the $615 given in 1891 for the Ives copy. 

English bibliographical writers, however, 
persistently neglect American books end 
American book sales. Mr. Rinder, for ex- 
ample, is painfully ignorant of the record 
prices given here for certain English tcoks 
of importance. He gives the highest price 
paid for the first edition of Paradise 
Lost,"’ as £80, overlooking the three copies 
that brought £100 in 1895, Lawrence's, that 
fetched £120 in 1892, and Mr. Arnold's copy 
that realized $830 last May. 

We cannot give space to a list of other 
American quotations of which Mr. Rinder 
is ignorant. It is sufficient to state that 
the French copy of Shelley’s “ Alastor” 
brought $350 last April—his quotation is 
£66; (the copy that brought $360 at Bangs’s 
recently was probably sold after his arti- 
cle was written;) that Fitz Gerald's ‘* Ru- 
baiyat’’ of 1859 brought $260 last February 
at Bangs's—he quotes a copy at £35~—and 


that Goldsmith's “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 


| in original calf, fetched $620 at the French 


sale, as against his two cut down copies 
at £8 and £65 Hie goes on to esti- 
mate that “* Adonais "' would probably fetch 
ware of the Arnold copy, in this sought- 
for condition, which brought $510 last 
Spring. It is inconceivable, again, that he 
should not have known that the uncut 
which fetched £120 last De- 
cember at Sotheby's, was resold for $700 


** Pauline,”’ 


at Mr. Arnold's second sale 

Despite these flaws, Mr. Rinder's arti- 
cle is to be commended to the collector 
whose experience is slight, for it is most 


His re- 


| marks concerning the possibilities of col- 
|! lecting are interesting “Even to-day,”’ 


he says, ‘“‘a person of taste and judgment 
can pick up bargains innumerable, and the 
bibliophile may easily profit by his pur 
suit.” 

Among the new fiction published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co. of Chicago are “ As a Fall- 


abandoned by his parents and is found on 
the steps of a hospital by a wealthy young 
him a home; it is a deli- 
cate study of two temperaments In the 


pursuit of health for “little John” there 


} are some clever descriptions of the cities 


and people of Italy This house also an- 
nounces the publication of the sixth edition 


| of “ The Bridge of the Gods, a Romance of 


indian Oregon,’ by F. H. Baleh, and Mar- 


| garet Horton Potter’s ‘‘ Uneanonized,” the 
| story of English monastic life in the thir- 


teenth century during the momentous reign 


of King John 





Volume III. of the New Pocket Library, 
published by John Lane, wijl contain the 
first of Anthony Trollope’s Barsetshire 
followed 
Barchester 
Towers,” and «a little later by ‘ Dr. 


| Thorne.”’ Mr Lane hopes that in this 


series Trollope’s clever work will become 


| popular with readers of good fiction. The 


library opened with George Eliot's *‘ Adam 
Bede” and “Scenes of Clerical Life,’’ 
which make the first two volumes of the 
Pocket Library. 
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| ertson Nicoll takes 
week the neglect that the 
unmarked of Shirley 
Brooks has suffered in Ken- 
sal argu- 


REVIE 


Rob- 
up this 
grave 
Green Cemetery, 
ing that 
Memorial and brilliant and 
lightful writer, 
Punch the best 
written, Thackeray, 
Kensal Green, 


was i] 


ever 
in 


kind 
buried 


were the 


is 


of 
too, 
Trollope, and Harrison Ainsworth. Dr. 
‘Nicoll: is probably right in what be says 
in regard Brooks's literary attain- 
ments, as the admirers of ‘* Aspen Court” 
and Knot ” will bear wit- 
ness, as Well as those who have laughed 
over his Essence of Parliament” 
he was editor of Punch. 

*.* 
of 


was 


to 


“ The Gordian 


Frampton’s 
son, the 
Wednesday by Anthony Hope 
in St. Bride's Institute, which is in the 
neighborhood of Salisbury Square, where 
tichardson lived and worked. 


Bell & Sons are about to pub- 
important work by Ernest Law 
on the Holbein pictures in Windsor Cas- 
tle, giving the origin and pedigree of 
each famous picture which is so closely 
connected with some important incident 
in the history of England. The same 
author’s work on the Van Dycks at 
Windsor is highly prized by collectors 
and students, 


Richard- 
last 


Samuel 
unveiled 


bust 
novelist, 


George 
lish an 


Because of certain slight changes made 
by Lucas Malet in “Sir Richard Cal- 
mady’’’ since the publication of the first 
edition, that novel is already in demand 
by collectors and agents. 

.- 

The Paris World is the title of a new 
monthly, the first number of which has 
just been issued in Paris. It is cosmopol- 
itan in tone and spirit, far from serious, 
and illustrated by French, English, and 
American artists. 


Mr. Zangwill spoke earnestly and sen- 
sibly in favor of the Zionist movement 
and settlement of the Jews in the Holy 
Land at a dinner given by the Article 
Club last Wednesday night, and he 
waxed eloquent in the exclamation: “ Re- 
store the country without a people to the 
people without a country.” But the af- 
fair was literary rather than political, 
and the speech was debated by Hall 
Caine, Bernard Shaw, and G. R. Sims. 

** 
> 

Marie Corelli lectured before the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution this 
week. She is described as rosy and 
pleasant-faced, with fluffy hair. Her 
subject was “ The Vanishing Gift,”’ by 
i which she meant imagination. She de- 
clared that the world was the baser now 
by the craving for unceasing excitement 
and the indisposition to think. 


The chief literary topic of the week 
is W. E. Henley’s protest, kindly but se- 
vere, against the alleged false picture of 
Robert Louis Stevenson drawn by Mr. 
Graham Balfour in his recently issued 
biography. Mr. Henley admits that the 
biographer has done his best, but insists 
that Stevenson was no such hero and 
artist-saint as painted. He objects par- 
ticularly to the sentimentality about Ste- 
venson's: iliness.and his determination 
“to live his life.” Mr. Henley declares 
that in that Stevenson was no better than 
many poor consumptive seamstresses and 
matchbox makers. These remarks of 
Mr. Henley, by the way, are cited from 
the advance sheets of the Christmas 
number of The Pall Mall Magazine. They 
seem peevish and unreasonable and will 
hardly enhance his standing as a critic. 

*,* 

The publishing world this week is bar- 
ren of new topics. Business is almost at 
a standstill, and the most enterprising 
firms are going slow. B. A. D. 

TTT 


Subjection to English Prejudice 


The Americanism of Dr. Henry van 
Dyke is like everything else in his char- 
acter and mind and impulse. It ts strong, 
vigorous, healthful, and uncompromising- 
ly robust. It is part and parcel of a@ thor- 
oughly healthful nature in which manli- 
mess is the dominant note, and it informs 
his work in a way that makes every manly 
American glad that such a man tis set to 
teach English literature in one of our 
great institutions of learning. 

It seems to me, therefore, a special pity 
that Dr. van Dyke's printers. have. con- 
sented to a-compromise with stupid and 
unerilightened British 
er a: surrender than a compromise—in the 
matter of spelling such words as “ honor," 
“color,” “labor,” and the like. 

The storiés that Dr. van Dyke has col- 
lected in the volume called “The Ruling 
Passion "’ are altogether American in scene, 
in spirit, and, above all, in the honesty’ and 
frankness and unconventionality of their 
presentation of fundamental human pas- 
sions and impulses.’ They dre delightful as 
literature, so delightful that I am disposed 
to reckon them upon the same level on 
which I place Washington Irving's best and 
3. K. Paulding’s most strangely neglected 
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speaking people the world over how 
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That well enough. But why 
the printers of Dr. van Dyke's superbly 
American stories adopt the English absurd- 
ity of spelling? We are told that 
tion in England means copyright 
while copyright in the United States 
pends upon the making of the plates of a 
book from type in this country. So, 
when a book appeals to readers in both 
countries, as Dr. Van Dyke's does, it must 
be up and stereotyped here; but, as 
the English reader will tolerate the 
dropping of the irrational intrusive 
‘u” ‘from the words in question, 
printers must “ conform the 
usage.”’ 

Are we then to all 
gained by our scholarship? Is the utterly 
unreasoning prejudice of a British reading 
public to undo the will of a twice as large 
American reading public? Is Great Britain 
forever dominate the immeasurably 
greater Britain? The statistics of book 
publishing show that even for British 
works of consequence there are ten read- 
ers in the United States for one in Great 
Britain. Why then should American pub- 
lishers relinquish all that we have gained 
for a rational and scholarly spelling re- 
form, merely for the sake of placating the 
prejudices of an inconsequently small Brit- 
ish audience? Henry van Dyke will have a 
hundred entranced American readers to 
one condescending English admirer. 
should his American printers offend 
multitudinous American eye and ear in or- 
der to satisfy the prejudices of the com- 
paratively few English readers who are 
sufficiently unprovincial to relish his manly 
stories? The spelling does not affect the 
copyright. Why not spell an American 
book in the American way, and incidentally 
teach English readers how the great ma- 
jority of LEnfiglish-speaking people spell 
Engltsh? 
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EGGLESTON. 

The Plantin-Moretus Museum. 

A publishing house sev venerable in age 
that its early issues are valuable enough 
to demand republication for collectors of 
old books, and a printing house so pict- 
uresque and instructive that it forms a 
museum in itself, whither book lovers? and 
print collectors wander from all parts of 
the world, that is the Plantin-Moretus 
house on the Friday Market at Antwerp. 
It is as much a sight of Antwerp which no 
traveler willingly fails to see as are the 
cathedral, town house, and picture gallery 
of that attractive city. The vineclad court- 
yard with busts of the founders and emi- 
nent scholars of the past above the door- 
ways, the old printing office with its 
heavy-beamed handpresses, the offices and 
bookcases, and before all else the speci- 
mens of engravings and of books which 
were issued from the Plantin press for 
several centuries always make an impres- 
sion.on tourists of a bookish turn. A visit 
to the Plantin Museum in Antwerp is a 
lesson in the methods of a printer in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
a printer who regarded his work from 
the point of view of a scholar and 
benefactor of ‘mankind. The  Plantin 
Museum is issuing new editions, or, 
rather reprints, from the old plates of fa- 
mous books and series of engraving, and 
has appointed as its American agents 
Messrs. Houghton; Mifflin & Co. 

Plantin was not a Netherlander, but a 
native of France, 
Tours to Antwerp in 1549, perhaps in con- 
sequence of the religious troubles which 
drove so many people into the Netherlands 
or across the water to England. He was 
an all-around man, having worked as a 
bookbinder as well as printer; in 1576 he 
settled down as printer and publisher, and 
by strict attention.to his work, following 
always the highest ideals of his trade, he 
made a great name for himself, and asso- 
ciated .in the fame of scholars and artists 
ef his day, some of Whom are stil! famous, 
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Seven folio prints are accompanied by the 
text of, Baron Leys. Ten 
printed on Japanese paper numbered from 
to ten. Another famous deals 
with Rubens, and has text by the art critic 
Max Rooses. From 1613 to 1637 Rubens de- 
signed for Balthazar Moretus a number of | 
portraits for frontispieces and 
for chapters; many of them were engraved 
by Cornelis Galle under the eye of Rubens. 
These now being issued in 
seven plates. Already appeared are large 
prints from the original plates made by 
Lucas Vorste®?mann (1505-1675) after relig- 


fvus compositions by Rubens, such as the 
“ Adoration of the Kings "’ and the “ Ador- 
ation of the Shepherds. 

Nothing can quite replace a 
Piantin house in Antwerp, but 
best thing is a visit to Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., at & Fifth Avenue, where 
the publications of this ancient and honor- 
able printing establishment are collected in 
one room. There one may see views of the 
museum, and many of the modern reprints | 
from the original plates, some of them 
bound tn covers which closely follow those 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. 
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Books on Our System of Govern- 
ment. 


At the meeting of the New York Library | 
Association at Lake Placid last September 
formal action was taken for the prepura- 
tion of celect co-operative lists of books to 
be prepared by a committee of the associa- 
tion, including the President, Miss M. E&. 
Hazeltine of Jamestown, and the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf of Buffalo. 
These lists were to be printed for distri- 
bution by the various libraries of this 
State at the delivery desk, and copies were 
to be supplied to libraries elsewhere as 
erdered. The sum of 15 cents per hundred 
is charged itor them. We have just ie- 
ceived from Mrs. Elmendorf a copy of tne 
first list, prepared in accordance with this 
action by the association. It is a list on 


“The United States Government and Its 

Administration,” and ts as follows: 

THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. By C. F. 
Heath, 80 cents. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN 
STATES. By John Fiske. 

THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. 
rison. Scribner. $1.50. 

CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
row Wilson. Houghton, $1.25. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDBAS VIEWED 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF UNIVERSAL | 
| 


Dole, 


THE UNITED 
Houghton. $1. 
By Benjamin Har- 


By Wood- 


HISTORY. By John Fiske. Harper.’ $1. 

THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. Abridged 
Edition, By James’ Bryce. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

THE UNITED STATES, 
History, 14092-1871. 
mitian, $2. 

POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Goodnow. Macmillan. $1.00. 

GREAT WORDS FROM GREAT AMERICANS, 
Putnam. $1.50. 


An Outline of Political 
By Goldwin Smith. Mac- 


By F. J. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
PUBLISHED BY 1% 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY. 
‘Our new magazine, Country Life 


in America, has met with an instant 
and enthusiastic appreciation which’ | 


shows real place for a 
sett yh helpful rd pert ad- 
dressed to all who love the country- 


1901. 


| 
An epoch 


A unique 


| dises ne 


| FRANK NORRIs’s 


25 


about nature study, gardening, 
horticulture, every detail of coun- 


SD 


|try home making, and all other 


branches of work 
under the open sky. 
copy. $3.00 a year.) 

The World’s Work, our other 
magazine, began its second year in 
November with an assured public 
and standing, and its recent increase 
of circulation has been by tens of 
thousands. (25centsacopy. $3.00 
a year.) 

In addition we are intrusted by 


and pleasure 
(25 cents a 


i the publishers of Eberybody’s Maga- 


zine with its entire editorial manage- 
ment, and have much pride in the 
place it has acquired as the first 
American mayazine of its class 
These magazine enterprises work 
hand in hand with our aim to pub- 
lish only a few books and have those 
of pre-eminent interest and value. 
Our plan is to issue only those books 
which have a real reason for exist- 
ence, and the following sz!ected list 


| is one of which we feel proud, from 


this standpoint: 
RUDYARD. KIPLING’S “ KIM.’ 


The greatest nove! 
of our time 
KIPLING 


f the 
(lNustrated 
$1.50.) 


THE HARRIMAN ALASKA 
EXPEDITION. 


f scientific 
dis 


greatest literary genius 
by J. LockWwoop 


travel, 


overizs of the Harri 

40 superb colored 
5 maps and 300 text 
net.) 


making work nar 
rating the remarkable 
man Expedition (With 
plates, 85 photogravures, 
cuts, 2 vols. $15.00 


THE FURNITURE OF OUR-— 
FOREFATHERS. 


and fascinating work on Antique Furni 
t @ with 24 photograyures, 128 full 

» half-tones and about 200 text cuts. $20.00 
net.) 


CAMERA SHOTS AT BIG 
GAME. 


By Mr. and Mrs. A. G. WALLIHAN. Theodore 
Rooszvelt has written an appreciative introduc- 
tion to this remarkable series of photograpbs 
of deer, bear, elk, mountain lions, and the wild 
creatures of our West (Large octavo SO 
photogravures and half-tones $10.00 net.) 


UP FROM SLAVERY. 


BooKEeR T. WaASHINGTON’'S 
which has been aptly called 
ter ‘Uncle Tem’s Cabin.’ ’ 
urs $1.50 net.) 


A JOURNEY TO NATURE 
» ‘ten? aa 
driven to the 
learns to know 


vols 


autobiography, 
the new and bet- 
(With photograv- 


A book of real genius, describ- 
in which a Wall Street man, 
country by a weak heart, first 
Nature. ($1.50 net.) 


| THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY 


HOME. 


Br “3... mM." 
Its reality, humor, and kindliness will charm 
many into dreamful recognition of possible para- 
Herald. ($1.50 net.) 


THE OCTOPUS. 


“epic of wheat,’’ dealing 
and absorbing story of the 
farmers against the railroad. 


with a 
fight of 
($1.50.) 


THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM 
BYRD, 1674-1744. 


Edited by JOHN SPENCER BASSET. ($10.00 net.) 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG 
’ AMERICA. 


The children’s classics which have 
been set down, with words, music, 
ing illustrations in color by B 
($2.00 net.) 


dramatic 
the 


never befor? 
and charm- 
OSTERTAG. 


| THE BEARS OF BLUE RIVER. 


| By CHARLEs MAJOR, author of ‘‘ When Knight- 


hood Was in Flower."’ F'RosT 


and BAKER. $1.25 net.) 


THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC 


SAMUEL MBRWIN'S charming romance of the 
St. Lawrence and the Canada forest in the 17th 
century. (Hlustrated by BLUMENSCHEIN. 
$1.50.) 


THE PERSONAL EDITION OF 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


a2 $1.50 per vol.) 


THE TEMPLE DICKENS. 


40 charming little Send for particu- 
lars. 


THE NEW NATURE LIBRARY 


Books on insects, wild flow3rs, mushrooms, birds, 
birds’ nests, and butterflies. With color photo- 
graphs. 7 volumes ready. 

ANOTHER 


** An Englishwoman's Love Let- 


(INustrated by 


vols, 


volumes 


Ry the writer of 
ters"; 


“A MODERN ANTAEU3.” 


A novel of most unusual power, originality and 
poetic feeling, dealing. with the fascinating 
personality of Tristram Gavney. ($1.50 net.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


By Everetr TOMLINSON, the well-known au- 
thor of books for young peopl:. . (50 illustra- 
tions, $2.00 net.) 


“BOB, SON OF BATTLE.” 


New Illustrated Edition of ALFRED OLLIVANT’S 
three-year-old, but classic, novel of dogs and 
"men. ($1.50 net.) 


A YEAR IN A YAWL. 


By Rusem.t. Dowsiepay. The remarkable, 
+ true mony of four boys circumnavigating the 
exstern half of the United States in a yaw! of 


thelr own making. (Illustrated. $1.25 net.) 


P. S.— We are constantly enlarging our list 

customers. Booksellers who do not deal 
with us are requested to writ: for catalogue 
and terms, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 


of 





my aketie ‘ 
NEW FICTION. 

“Let Not Man Put Asunder”.* 

Mr. Basil King has chosen a title almost 
too cumbersome, and at the same time too 
sensational, to do justice to one of the 
brightest, most thoroughly alive, and pur- 
poseful novels of the year—and yet the title 
has the eminently satisfactory quality of 
accurately stating the theme of the book. 
“Let Not Man Put Asunder” is at once 
earnest and crisp, dramatic and a char- 
acter study, laughable and intensely sad. 
Lifelike as they are, the less important 
characters are touched in with a delicate, 
uncynical accentuation of the essential irony 
of their predicaments, while the three main 
figures are treated with great seriousness, 
though not without humor. 

An appreciative reviewer must own to 
some hesitation in admitting that there is 
scarcely a character in the book who !s not 
either divorced, or about to be divorced, or 
just remarried after a divorce, or married 
to a divorced man; there is a suggestion 
of broad French farce in such material, yet 
the book is anything but farcical. Even 
where the characterization verges justifia- 
bly toward caricature, a sense of the trag- 
edy beneath the burlesque is successfully 
preserved. Moreover, it is what it claims 
to be—a story of modern American, life— 
in spite of the fact that a good half of the 
time the scene is laid abroad. Nearly all 
its important people are wealthy New Eng- 
landers, and beneath their varying degrees 
of external cosmopolitanism—a term which 
seems to include restiess curiosity as well 
as broadmindedness—the old moral in- 
tensity is at work. Flippant as they may 
seem, they are neither indifferent nor cal- 
lous at heart, and they have never achieved 
the Old World ability of taking situations 
as lightly as they appear to take them. 

Petrina Faneuil and Henry Vassall are 
the central characters of the tale. They 
marry early in its progress, but are soon 
divorced; for, while Petrina is “ eager, in- 
quisitive, daring, nervously independent, 
sensitively impatient of control, mocking 
at tradition, “and irreverent toward the 
teachings of the past,” Vassall “ has 
penned up a great nature within the limits 
imposed by family tradition and local selt- 
sutficiency. * * * To the best New Eng- 
land qualities he has added the most un- 
bearable of New Engiand faults—the ten- 
dency to be introspective and yet self-satis- 
fied, consciously moral, and yet ice-bound 
in mental pride.’’ They are, in fact, as ill- 
qualified to live with each other—or with 
any one else—as can well be conceived, und 
yet in each of them there are fineness and 
an underlying capacity for breadth and 
tenderness which the reader hopes at each 
turn of the story to find aroused. After 
their divorce Petrina experiences to the full 
the placelessness of a woman separated 
from her nusband, and she finally remar- 
ries, hoping to be less lonely and to belong 
to some definite class in society again. 
The mental tragedy and the final outcome 
this second marriage form Mr. King’s 
strongest argument against divorce. The 
teeling that she is still Henry Vassall’s 
wife, and will be his wife as long as he 
lives, no matter what the law may have 
decreed, overtakes Petrina, confronting 
her with the question of what name, if she 
can be given to her rela- 
tion with the man whose home she has 
accepfed. Her life seems an inexplicabie 
tangle, a bitter disappointment, a shame. 
She does not love her second husband, but 
she clings to him with a passionate fear of 
losing the only thing she has left—the right 
to the protection of a legal form, even 
though it has become to her the mere sem- 
blance of marriage, with no more moral 
soundness than as if it were unsanctioned 
by law. That the chances of life, in their 
own cruel way, favor her in the end, giv- 
ing her an opening out of the humiliating 
maze into which she has brought herself, is 
a mere consoling detail to give a hopeful 
instead of a hopeless end. 

It must be. understood that this grim 
spiritual drama is not grimly worked out, 
ror expressed to the reader through long, 
heavy analyses. The story bubbles over 
with life and wit and laughable situations. 
Emmy de Bohun, Vassali’s sister, and 
Humphrey, her husband, whose separation 
is the first link in the chain of the story, 
are delightful foils to Petrina and Vassall, 
and are a pair of the most childlike and 
engaging There are many other 
sinners less engaging, for the story is full of 
characters, and, without a risqué scene, it 
vividly sketches various groups of flip- 
pant, frivolous people whose lives are a 
series of risqué incidents. It shows the 
world as any one may see it who walks 
through “ society with eyes and ears 
very frankiy opened, and who is neither 
morbidly alarmed at its shortcomings nor 
decadently lenient. 
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A Study of a Prairie Village. 


It is a hard fate to be born and brovght 
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ness of observation, shows much 
more sense of humor. This gilds even the 
crudest and most “‘angust"’ surroundings, 
whereas the gloom of the earlier book is 
almost unrelieved. A sense of humor in this 
case means a capacity and a willingness 
to be amused, and to extract what of the 
pleasure of life may fairly be extracted 
from the given environment. One of the 
awful things about the environment “1s 
that the willingness to be amused) ts "ft 
itself discountenanced and suspected binotie 
the “serious’’ members of 8 “al corte: 
munity as is in either case in ques . 
The chafing of Jack Racer against! these 
tacit interdictions is really the motive f’ 
this story, and of this chafing H/is plett 
that his delineator partakes. Or, rathér, Ha#? 
partaken, since in all guch delineations it 
is pluin that the delineator has attained 
other standerds by which to measure chese 
narrow standaris of his boyhood. He has 
not only “ been there himself,” but he hes 
been somewhere else, or he would have Lo 
notion that “the rustic murmur of the 
bugle” is not “ the great wave that echoes 
round the world.” 

Indeed, we may be doing Mr. Somerville 
an injustice in imputing to him any such 
motive as his sophisticated reader cen- 
not help imputing. It may be, and »rob- 
ably is, merely that he remembers certain 
persons who interested him in his villatic 
boyhood, ani has undertaken to portray 
them. The portrayals are unfailingly in- 
teresting. That is the most that can be said 
of a sketch like this, and the least that 
can be said of this sketch. It is an amus- 
ing sketch. It is also a “human -iocu- 
ment.” It raises the question whether a 
villager, let as say, of Ohio or of Illinois 
is a more or less civilized person than a 
villager of Normandy or of Bavaria. It is 
a long question. But, as we have intimated, 
there is this to be said about it, that the 
artistic record of the American villager or 
peasant, being necessarily made by a re- 
corder who has since had access to siand- 
ards of comparison, necessarily shows a 
condition that has since been ameliorated. 
in addition to or apart from such consi lera- 
tions, “Jack Racer” is an amusing and 
suggestive book. 

Two Huguenot Novels.* 

The thread of the story is so slender upon 
which Mrs. Champney hangs a sketch of 
the Court of Ferrara, and the Huguenots 
in France and Canada, a detailed account 
of the siege of La Rochelle, and a great 
deal about de Frontenac and the Five Na- 
tions that we wonder she does not frankly 
admit on the face of “A Daughter of the 
Huguenots” that its purport and interest 
are historical, not romantic. After the 
opening chapter of 10 pages there is a 
retrospect of 172 pages devoted to Yvonne's 
engagement ring and the siege of La 
Rochelle, and of the remaining 132 pages 
35 are taken up with the “ Finding of the 
Santiago,” and the crucifix given by the 
Constable de Montmorency to Guy de La- 
val, ancestor of ‘Etienne de Lancey, the 
hero of the story. Out of 315 pages this 
ieaves only 105 for the story proper—a 
sufficient number, if the point of interest 
were the only one to be considered, for 
Yvonne de Fontenay and Etienne de Lan- 
cey are as bloodless as the story itself. 

Yvonne de Fontenay, a Huguenot refu- 
gee in the little Huguenot settlement of 
New Rochelle, has been betrothed in child- 
hood to Etienne de Lancey. At the begin- 
ning of the religious persecutions in France 
Etienne sails to the West Indies. During 
the six years of his absence he and Will- 
iam Phips recover, through the second 
sight of an old negress, treasure sunk in 
the. Spanish Main. Lollonois, the notorious 
pirate, sinks the sloop on which Etienne 
is returning to France with a cargo of 
gold and precious stones, and the Mont- 
morency crucifix, and leaves Etienne to 
starve on a desert island. He is rescued, 
however, and hastens back to La Rochelle 
to find the Edict of Nantes revoked, the 
Fontenays fled, and himself in danger of 
arrest and execution. After many long 
and tedious adventures he joins Yvonne 
in New Rochelle. A few weeks later he 
starts off, bent upon recovering the treas- 
ure sunk, for the second time, with his 
sloop. While he is away Yvonne and-her 
father are captured at the taking of 
Schenectady, and carried prisoners to Que- 
bec. Here Etienne arrives in time to save 
her from a marriage with his old enemy, 
Lollonois, who, through the famous cruci- 
fix, has succeeded in establishing his iden- 
tity with that of the absent hero. 

We are quite ready to credit the author 
with all the authorities she painstakingly 
quotes—from first to last the book smacks 
of the library, not of the imagination. It 
may be profitable to some one who wishes 
to revive a fading recollection of those 
times. The multiplicity of-names and 
events and the skips and lapses of time will 
be confusing to a young person who comes 
to the story ungrounded in the political as 
well as the religious principles of the Hu- 
guenots and the history of Canada in the 
last part of the seventeenth century. 

It is a pity Mrs. Champney did not con- 
fine herself to the siege of La Rochelle, 
with its incidents of love and heroism. 
These chapters are the most interesting in 
the book, and the love story far more nat- 
ural and convincing than the one for which 
our Interest is asked as the raison d'étre of 
“A Daughter of the Huguenots.” 

if Mrs. Champney abuses romance 
*A DAUGHTER OF THE HUGUENOTS, 

By Elizabeth W. Champney, author of 
“Witch Winnie,"’ ‘* Witch Winnie's Mys- 
tery,’’ ** Patience,"’ &c With Illustrations. 
Pp. 315. Svo. Cloth. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co, $1.35. 1901 
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Longmans, Gireen & Co.’s New Books 


THE FIERY DAWN. 


By M. E. Coreriver, author of “The King with Two 
Faces,”” “ Non Sequitur,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“A semi-historical novel of the France of 1830 and thereabouts. It deals with the Duch- 
ess of Berry and her attempt at revolution on behalf of her son, ‘Henry Cinq,’ but the 
author is more concerned with the presentation of certain types of the Young France of 
that day, with their enthusiasms and chivalrous ideals, than with actual history."’ The New 


York Tribune says of it: . . 
the sense of poetry and gay enterprise . . 


every word of it is bound to get itself read. . 


the atmosphere, the spirit of golden youth, the brave talk, 
we are made to feel 


on every page . « « 
” 


+ it is all go clever, so individualized. .. . 


New Book by Alfred Sidgwick, 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. 


By Atrrep Sipewicx, author of “ The Inner Shrine,” “ The 


Grasshopper,” etc. 


Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 


An interesting story of the experiences of an English girl of good breeding, who, for the 


sake of adventure, took service as a governess 


In a middle-class family in Germany. 


There is, of course, a romance in the tale, which ends happily for all concerned. 


Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring 


Done into English Verse by REGINALD 
RANKIN. M. A., Barrister-at-Law. In 
two volumes. 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold and Valkyrie. 

Feap, 8vo, $1.50. {Recently published. 
Vol. IL. Stegfried and the Twi- 

lights of the Gods. Fcap, 8vo, $1.50. 


Side and Screw 


Being Notes on the Theory and 
Practice of the Game of Billiards. 


By C. D. Locock. With numerous Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Trooper 8008, I. Y. 


By the Hon. Stpney Peet, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. With nu- 
merous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Demy Svo, $2.50. 


Mr. Peel was among the first to enlist in 
the Imperial Yeomanry on its formation early 
in 1900, and his volume gives a very amusing 
and outspoken account of life on the march, 
in nat and in hospital, as viewed from the 
ranks, 


The Great Deserts and 
Forests of NorthAmerica 


With a Preface Ly 
Z. S.. author of 
La Plata,” ete. 


3y Pau. Fountain. 
W. H. Hupson, F. 
“The Naturalist in 
8vo, pp. x.-295. $3.75. 


This book embodies the author’s observa- 
tions on the Natural History of the Middle 
and Far West over a period of 35 years, and 
the freshness of the notes on the habits of 
the most interesting animals of North Amer- 
ica gives the work its chief interest and 
value 


Lamarck 


THE FOUNDER OF EVOLUTION: His 
Life and Work, with Transtations 
of His Writings on Organic Evo- 
lution. 


By ALPHEUsS S. PACKARD, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Zoology and Geology in 
Brown University, author of “ Guide 
to the Study of Insects,’ etc. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, pp. xiv.-451, $2.40 net. By 


mail, $2.57, 


the outcome of the author's 
during a recent residence in 
Paris, provides a more extended sketch of 
Lamarck and his theory, as well as of his 
work as a philosophical biologist, than has 
yet appeared. It seeks to furnish opportuni- 
ties for greater familiarity with Lamarck’s 
real views and work, and should interest stu- 
dents in every department of natural science. 


This volume, 
special study 
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Daily Links with the Household of God. 
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from various Authors. With Photo- 
or ga Frontispiece. Crown vo, 


The Musical Basis of Verse 


A Scientific Study of the Principles 

of Poetic Composition. 

By J. P. Dapney. Crown S8vo, pp. xi.- 

269. Cloth, $1.60. 

CONTENTS: I. The Inherent Relation be- 
tween Music and Verse.—II The Arts of 
Sound.- IIl. Differentiated Motion.—Iv. Melo- 
dy.—V. Metric Forms.—VI. Heroics.—VII. 
Beauty and Power.—Index, 


The Mind of a Child 


By ENNIs RichHMonp, author of “ Roy- 
hood" and “Through Boyhood to 
Manhood.”"" 12mo, 176 pages. $1.00 net. 


By mail, $1.00. 


The Vicar and His Friends 


Reported by CUNNINGHAM GEIKIB, D. D., 
LL. D., late Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Barnstaple. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Vicar and His Friends tn the pleasant 
evenings at the Bathscombe Vicarage dis- 
cuss many subjects of the day—ecclesiasti- 
cal, social, moral, literary, and theological: 
the speakers, both clerical and lay, varying 
the graver subjects by quiet humor and fre- 
quent digressions into popular natural history 
and elementary physica! philosophy. ¥ 


Leisurable Studies 


By the Rev. T. H. Passmorn, M. A., au- 
thor of “The Things 3eyond the 
Tomb,” Crown 8vo, §1.50. 
CONTENTS: The 

Preachments—Silly 

the World—The 


Ceremonial—Homo 
Pun—Proverbia. 
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Ritual—The Tyranny of 
Lectern—The Functions of 
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Memoirs and Letters of Sir 
James Paget, Bart., F. R. S., 
D. C. L. 


Late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her Maj- 
eaty Queen Victoria. 


Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his 
sons. With 6 Portraits (3 Photogra- 
vues and 4 other illustrations, 8vo, 
5.00. 
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Ghe DELINEATOR 


*¢ ]T was a hazardous thing for Mrs. Harrison to leave modern New 

York, with its complicated, artificial social life, to the description of 
which her pen is so wedded, and to enter the world of romance pure and 
simple; but so well has she accomplished this difficult feat one is lost in ad- 
miration of it and delight in the book.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


46 HAT this is her best book is to be ascribed to the treedom of touch 
and treatment resulting from release from all obligation to consider 
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dali, GA al le i alll pn tlie th ee Ng hylan io neat ier 


NEW 


historical 
Con- 


Zs 


vehicle for detached 
facts, the 


science "’ 


conveying 
author of ‘ Because of 
history as the thinnest 
for a story as tedious as it 
whose glut of characters and adven- 
tures leaves us yawning. 

The name itself is a misnomer, for relig- 
ious conscience has far less to do with the 
than Alaine Hervieu, a Huguenot 
refugee in La Rochelle, and her lovers, 
Francois Dupont, a French Catholic, Pierre 
Boutillier, a Huguenot, and Lendert Ver- 
planck, a Dutch Protestant. These lovers 
fulfill stage conventions that demand 
villain offset by two men of 
deeds and a goodly person,’ and are hap- 
pily disposed of in the end, again according 
to stage convention—the villain living long 
enough to repent, and both Lendert Ver- 
planck and Pierre Boutillier marrying the 
women of their final choice. 

They are all of them puppets with their 
strings on the outside; but 
Blanchard pull Alaine’s so persistently in 
the wrong direction? A girl may be 
pected to walk into a trap once, and pitied 
for doing so twice, but the fourth and fifth 
times leave one impatient instead of sym- 
pathetic. 

The story is unnecessarily long, and has 
neither local color, historical atmosphere, 
nor the spirit of adventure; the dialogue is 
tiresome, and the leading motive—a young 
man’s persecution of a girl to force her to 
marry him, not because he loves her, but 
as revenge on a man who is married to 
another woman—far-fetched and uncon- 
vincing. 

‘Because of Conscience "’ is neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, and is not sufficiently ap- 
petizing to make a practical test worth the 
trying. 


“The 


uses ve- 


neer is long, 


and 


story 


the 


one 


why does Miss 


ex- 


Outlaws of 
Hole.’’* 


There is a happy age and sex which de- 
mands of its fiction only *‘ Ossa on Pelion 
piled,”’ of adventure and conflict and hair- 
breadth escape, the whole well wetted down 
with gore. To such “The Outlaws of 
Horseshoe Hole ’’ will be a bonanza indeed. 

It is a weil-told story of a wild and law- 
less life, in which courage, coolness, and a 
dashing effrontery of crime are portrayed. 
A gang of desperadoes pervades the tale, 
to which a halfbreed Indian girl gives the 
one touch of femininity. 

Boys will rejoice in a book their 
own hearts. That the heroes them- 
selves boys will endear it still more to its 
young readers. To older persons its chief 
interest lies in its picture of conditions 
and events upon a frontier on which civil- 
ization has thrown its jetsam. The poét 
saw ‘ How near to God is man,"’ but stern 
fact shows that he is also near the primeval 
savage 


Horseshoe 


after 
are 


We find too much of sheer brutality and 
horror in the tale, little of qualities 
higher than mere animal courage. Had 
certain gruesome details been suppressed, 
and had there been an occasional indica- 
tion that man is more than a fighting ani- 
mal, the book might be unreservedly com- 
mended for the boy's Christmas table. As 
it is, it is of a kind which, despite its fas- 
would best be administered hom- 
eopathically. 

The illustrations are vivid and picturesque, 


too 


cinations, 


* fair | 








as might be expected from the artist. (We 
all remember Kipling's 


“ Zogbaum does things with a pencil, 
And I do things with a pen.”’) 


In the illustration facing Page 186, how- 
ever, an uncommonly limp attitude is as- 
sumed by a stiffened corpse. There seems 
rio necessity for the tragic end of Curlew, 
made almost grotesquely horrible by his 
dying action. It is to be doubted whether 
it is wise to indurate a young mind by 
descriptions of violent death—murder, 
lynchings, &c. There is too much of these 
in ‘The Outlaws of Horseshoe Hole,’’ too 
little of any appeal to the spiritual side. 
It would be absurd to demand that a book 
of adventure shall preach, but the books 
that have most charmed the world, and 
that have been most beloved by ‘‘ the hu- 
man boy” himself, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ 
‘The Swiss Family Robinson,’ *' The Coral 
Island,” have not failed to recognize the 
principles of Christian living, and to lift 
the reader to a higher plane, as well as to 
enrapture him with the wild life. 

We note a not uncommon tendency to 
overspell dialect. Why ‘concloode’"’ and 
“ roote,”” fof example? The author errs in 
a goodly company, for there are few dia- 
lect stories, in which this fault of dropping 
into merely phonetic spelling is not griev- 
ously apparent. 

Mr, Hill has written a good story. A little 
reticence of horrible detail, a fuller recog- 
nition of the-highest virtues, would have 
made it altogether admirable of its kind. 


Crockett s Love Idylis.* 

If it is true that all the world loves a 
lover, it is no less true that the larger 
part loves a love story. But it is not this 
part only who will read with pleasure-the 
charming little volume of stories in which 
Mr. Crockett reminds us of his earlier 
work. For there are as many different 
sorts of love between the covers of ‘ Love 
Idylis " as there are stories. Mr. Crockett's 
interpretation of his theme embraces those 
higher manifestations of our indwelling 
humahity—forgiveness, gratitude, courage, 
sacrifice, compassion, as well as the love 
of man and woman, youth and maid. 

The stories are so simply and easily told, 
and are so admirably contrasted in their 
arrangement, that one reads them through 
at a sitting without a thought of sameness. 
*THE OUTLAWS OF HORSESHOE 

HOLE. A Tale of the Montana Vigilantes. 
By -Prancis Hill. Illustrated by Rufus F. 


Zogbaum, In one volume, Pp. 322. 12mo. 
Cloth. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, $1. 


*LOV DYLLS, 8. _.R, Crock tt, autho: 
ae ny rola The Lilac Cabonaet 
Sword Hand,”’ &c. Pp. 315, 
cloth. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A FEW FEATURES OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER: 


There is a curious and original story of 
how an Oxford man insists upon becoming 
a veterinary surgeon, another 
“Sweetheart,”’ a peep into the 
places of a Field Marshal's life, a slight 
sketch of the leading of a little child, an 
example of how love levels ranks, and an- 
the 


secret 


other of Claverhouse’s persecutions of 
Scotch Dissenters. 

“The Fitting of the Peats”’ 
Among the 
and unalloyed love stories which keep you 
aquiver with sympathy and laughter just 
us “‘ That Popish Parson Fellow'’’ makes 
your eyes smart and your throat fill. 

There is a multiplicity of characters; in 
“The Fitting of the Peats,’’ and the area 
is too wide, but in spite of 
the charm with which it is 
pidity of action, and the 


** Love 
genuine 


and 


3eech Leaves” are 


these defects 
told, the ra- 
vividness and 


delicacy of characterization rank it as one | 
of the three stories in the volume deserving | 
irresistible or | 


individual notice. A 
more directly descended daughter of 


more 
Eve 


than Bell MacLurg it would be impossible | 


to find, or one more skilled in the fine art 
of coquetry. A warm and .tender heart, a 
quick wit, and a courage as ready, 
tricate her lover from the difficulties 
which she leads him, and make her 
worth the winning of any man, were he 
twice a noble with twice a noble’s estates 

‘Love Among the Beech 
full of atmosphere as a landscape. 
The very pith and marrow of the Scotch 
farm and farmer Pitlarg, 
MacAndrew 
wife. 

Rab Christie and Elizabeth 
are first introduced to us as “ the 
and ‘“ Bess ye hempie,”’ and 
when he has sloughed his loonship and ap- 
the glory of a college bur- 
sary and three sessions at college, and sh« 
has discarded bare toes and scant manners 
for garb and deportment befitting her new 
estate, we rejoice to find that the learned 
young man and the sedate young woman 
are still our old friends Rab and Bess, and 
that the beech leaves will have 
chapter to add to those already told 
humor is quiet and searching, 
characterization not inferior to 
“The Fitting of the Peats.” 

“That Popish Parson Fellow "’ {: 
to us only through Muckle Rob's homely 
stogy of how “ oor wee Airchie gaed oot wi 
the day shift,” but he is as real as Muckk 
Rob himself. The story is perhaps the 


ex- 
into 


5 


Corot 


are in 
and Mistress 


MacAndrews 
loon" 


even 


pears clad in 


another 
The 


‘and the 


known 


most finished of a collection which gives us 


Mr. Crockett at his best. 


Might Have Been Another “ Tess.” | 


In the writing of fiction it is safe to say 
that commonplace themes ; 
treated successfully by the comparatively 
inexperienced or the very great 
writers, however, do not trust that the 
natural enthusiasm of the beginner will 
carry off a long-worn motive, and so they 
go afieid for something fresh 
strangely laden as a 
unquestionably gone 
tion with which his His mo 
tive is given on his title page in a 
from Browning's 7 
Bert 


Far better commit a fault and have don¢ 
done 
As you, 
pure 
And look where the healing waters run, 
And strive and strain to be good again, 
And a place in the other worid to insure 
All glass and gold, with God for its sun 
The story opens in the the 
‘Pauline Christians,"’ in a little 
Southern California, .with Miranda Petti- 
grew's confession of having yielded to the 
dishonorable influence of a man who 
abused her ignorance and her confidence 
in him @hen she was scarcely more than 
a child. She has been led to this public 
and sensational declaration by an unprac- 
ticed doctrine of the Pauline Christians 
to the effect that after public confession 
and repentance the soul of a transgressor 
is restored to its original purity. At first 
Miranda is entirely satisfied with the re- 
sult. She feels uplifted and at peace, and 
when she finds her neighbors closing their 
doors against her she is the most surprised 
young lady in California—or in 
Since her unfortunate intimacy with 
older man, she has fallen in love with a 
young artist, and, even when the others 
turn against her, she expects this 
lover to remain unchanged; she had made 
her revelation in order to become as flaw- 


can only be 


Some new 


coming back 
rule. Mr. Duffy 
afield for the 


book opens 


has 


situa 


stanza 


poem, Worst of 


dear!—forever; and choose the 


ehurch of 


less as he thought her, but he is not duly} 


grateful; he repudiates her, her father 
dies from the shock and shame of her con- 
fession, and she is left friendless, to de- 
vise some way of beginning her life over. 
She changes her name and goes East to 
attack New York society in the guise of a 
blooming young widow. Of course her 
story follows her in time, and she is driven 
on to Europe, where she finally meets a 
man who hears it and yet is willing to 
marry her. 

All of the characters are rather weak, 
except Miranda, and she fails to convince. 
In the hands of a master much could have 
been made of the way in which the girl's 
character is affected by finding that the 
revelation of sin, rather than sin itself, 
is unpardonable to the world, but Mr. 
Duffy's working out of the situation leaves 
something to be desired. Miranda might 
have been as notable a character as 
“Tess,"’ though taken from a different 
walk in life. No matter how weak, how 
easily led, and how ignorant of the world 
a girl might be, her very transgression 
would develop in her intuitions which 
would defend her in part from her igno- 
rance—or, if not, she ts a freak of nature 
*GLASS AND GOLD, By James 0. G. Duffy, 


12m0, Pm 374. Philadeiphia and London: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 1901, $1.50. 


(Continued on Page 872.) 


glimpse of | 


well | 


Leaves’ is a8 | 


William | 
Robin, his good | 


new | 





that in | 


town in | 


fiction. 
the | 


new | 


The Expansion of America Through Reciprocity in Trade, 


the hope and aim of William McKinley, is presented by one who served under him in 
the article entitled Expansion Through Reciprocity, by J. B. OSBORNE, 


The Story of a Much Maligned Statesman 
is told by THOMAS W. PAGE in his paper on The Real Fudge Lynch. 


Italy’s Part in the Politics of Europe. 


REMSEN WHITEHOUSE writes on this subject in his article entitled Will Haly 


Renew the Triple Alliance ? 
Our Deference to Statistics 


is the burden of E. R. WHITE’S paper entitled The Plague of Stat'stics. 


War as a Stimulus to Literature 
is discussed by PROF. HENRY A. BEERS of Yale 


and the Civil War. 


under 


The Comparative Poverty of the South 


is presented in a paper on The Resources of the Confederacy, by W. G. BROWN, 


The Respective Spheres of Music and Drama 


are defined in the article Maeterlinck and Music, by ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Other contributions include stories, poems, essays, the Contributors’ Club, etc. 


number will contain twenty-four articles in ail, 150 pages of reading matter. 


A BRIEF OUTLINE OF COMING NUMBERS. 
FICTION. 


GEORGE W. CABLE will contribute a three or four part story under the title Byloqw Hill, 
and a two part story fom EUGENIA B. FROTHINGHAM, the author of The Turn of 


the Road, will appear in the issues for February and March. 


POLITICAL ARTICLES. 


Impor‘ant political papers will touch upon Disfranchisement and the Race Question, 
Education in the Philippines and in Cuba, Coloxial Legislatures, Army Reorganiza- 
tion, The Nornal Development of the Navy, The Oryanization of Labor, etc., etc. 


OUT-DOOR LIFE 


will be treated in articles on Golf, Sailing, Going into the Woods, etc., introduced by a 


study of ‘’ The Modern Chivalry,’” by JOHN CORBIN. 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


Many interes‘ing reminiscences will be published during the year, among others, The 
Memories of an Army Nurse, by EMILY V. MASON, of V rginia; Reco'lections of 
Walt Whitman, by JOHN T. TROWBRIDGE; England and the War of Secession, 
by GOLDWIN SMITH; and an interesting forecast of the next hundred years, entitled 


Recollections of the Twentieth C:ntury, by JOHN B. CLARK, 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


Beginning with the January number, the Avantic will conta’n a department of tomment on 


Books, New and Old, conducted by H. W. EOYNTON, 


All new Subscribers for 1902 enrolled before December 20, 1901, will receive the Novem- 


ber and December, 1901, numbers free on application. 
Send postal card for Atlantic 1902 prospectus. 
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SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


By MAARTEN [MMAARTENS. 


With Front'spiece. 


By BDWHIN 


Sixteen Illustrations. 


Hon. JOHN BARRETT, 


Former United States Minister 

to Siam, says: 
" GUINALDO, by Edwin 
tir nga rn onl on enereet 
ing and accurate picture guinaldo, 
but an absorbing and truthful record 
of the events in which he was the cen- 
tral figure. It fillsa place in the history 
of America’s relations with the Philip- 
 arag which hitherto has been treated 
in a superficial and prejudiced way. 
The fact that Mr. Wildman writes from 
extendedexperience in the Philippines, 
and personal acquaintance with a, 
naldo and his leaders, gives it a unique 

historical value.” 
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JAMES CREELMAN, 


the famous Specia! 

spondent, says: 
“TT DWIN Wildman has written 

the one straightforward story of 
the thrilling struggle for independence 
in the Philippines, with its plots, 
treacheries, and heroisms. It gives 
the American people for the first time 
a clear view of the strange Asiatic race 
they have conquered. It is the book 
we have been waiting for,— written 
without fear or malice.”’ 
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and should be treated as such, not as a 
character sufficiently normal to be fair 
material for fiction. Overtaken by a dis- 
gust for her past, and buoyed up by a 
childlike faith in the doctrines she had 
been taught, she might have made a sen- 
sational confession, with the feeling that 
by such a terrible sacrifice of her reticence 
she might be purified; but, after her con- 
fession, she would not have gone to a re- 
ception to which she had been invited be- 
fore it, without the slightest suspicion that 
her welcome would not have lasted over. 


Miss Plympton's Historical Novel.* 


It would be rather interesting to see a 
list of historical novels published within 
the last few years, dealing with the early 
life of this country, arranged in chronolog- 
ical order. Another list might be added to 
this, showing how much of the territory 
covered by the early settlers has also been 
covered by the latter-day novelist. There 
would be found to be surprisingly few epl- 
sodes of our history and very few parts of 
the country which had not their historical 
romancer. Chronologically, “‘In the Shad- 
ow of the Black Pine’’ would be among 
the first, for it deals with life in New 
England during the days of Gov. Win- 
throp. The book treats of a phase of 
American history that has not been much 
dwelt on; the discontent of those settlers 
who were not of the established church, 
and the injustice with which they were 
treated by the men who had come so far 
for religious tolerance, 

The author, Miss A. G. Plympton, does 
not make out our forefathers quite the 
fine fellows we have liked to think them. 
The conventional old Puritan as most peo- 
ple fancy him, and as he has appeared in 
fiction, while grim and forbidding, is awe- 
inspiring in his courage and iron sincerity 
—a grand figure if a cold one. Miss Plymp- 
has had the temerity to bring him 
down to a more human level. She tried 
hard to do justice to the Pilgrim Fathers, 
but almost in spite of herself she drew 
pictures of narrow men, who persecuted, 
who were hypocritical, and whose granite 
creed crushed out all that was gay and 
spontaneous in those about them. In fact 
it a devil-ridden New England Miss 
Plympton writes about, a hysterical, un- 
just country ripe for the Salem witchcraft 
persecutions. The inevitable love story is 
built amid the historical interest. The 
heroine is of the tribe of historical novel 
heroines, brave, unconventional, defying 
all authority, and, of course, faultlessly 
lovely. We have all seen her prototype 
many times, she has repeated herself al- 
most as often as there have been histori- 
cal novels. The author is pleased to refer 
to her as “the Court beauty."’ One of the 
two heroes is a new type. Brought up in 
the shadow of the black pine, as the au- 
thor symbolizes the religious belief of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Jasper 
Annesley is a lad full of poetical fancies; 
a boy on the one hand gay and light- 
hearted and impulsive; on the other, ren- 
dered morbid, almost insane by the effect 
the religion of the day has produced on his 
oversensitive nature. It is for the not un- 
skillful drawing of his character that the 
book is chiefly valuable. For the rest there 
are many points that do not explain them- 
why the “Court beauty” should 
have cared for Jasper, or why his uncle 
should have hated him is not made appar- 
ent. Neither is the purely historical side 
of the book clear and precise enough. 
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* Joscelyn Cheshire.”* 


* Joscelyn Cheshire,’ a story of Revolu- 
tionary days in the Carolinas, is primarily 
a love story and an exquisite one. It owes 
to its accident of background—the period 
of the Revolution—much of its charm. But 
though the location is the Carolinas, and 
its period the Revolutionary War, the story 
is synonymous with those of other States, 
and other period in that the line of 
partisanship in martial matters was sharp- 
ly drawn between families and lovers. It 
is with the love of one Richard Clevering, 
stanch Whig and Continental soldier, for 
Mistress Joscelyn Cheshire, bitterest Tory, 
that we have to do. We view the martial 
portion Hillsborough town 
in company with stay-at-homes, instead 
of actively the battlefield on the 
march. True, we follow the hero through 
a daring episode as to Monmouth, 
then with him as a prisoner the 
prisonship or “floating hell witness 
his escape as a@ corpse sewn in blanket 
and buried in the .shallow sand the 
beach by a faithful comrade. 
ultimate return to his 
later, his appearance 
a spy during. its 
Cornwallis With the stay-at-homes we 
the dispersion of the young: men 
of the town as their principals dictate, also 
their leavetakings of families, 
sweethearts quiet settles over the 
village, broken only by party feeling, and 
the post, where letters became public prop- 
erty, and were read by either 
faction. At this learn to know 
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the heroine, and in despair see her make 
herself most unpopular by her aggressive 
loyalty. As the Loyalists were in the 
minority in Hillsborough, it soon parts 
her from her lifelong friends, among whom 
is the family of her scorned Whig lover, 
her best friends. A climax is reached 
when she entertains Lord Cornwallis. Her 
life is then in real danger, so thoroughly 
has she gained the townspeople’s enmity. 
Could they only have known that while 
at cards with Lord Cornwallis she had se- 
creted in her attic a Continental spy, Mas-' 
ter Clevering, their attitude would, have 
been different. We are assured that it is 
not love for him that causes her \tp save 
his life, but is instead merely regard :for 
his mother and sister, her neighbors: She 
cannot forgive his disloyalty to her King, 
or his self-contained assumption of gain- 
ing her love when his side shall have won. 
So he escapes once more, to see her again 
only when he returns home victorious. 
But the struggle is not over for Master 
Clevering. Joscelyn is still a loyal friend, 
and—a Tory. He sees how her attitude has 
affected her friends, and unable to bear 
the taunts and bitterness against her he 
recites her generosity to a friend, even if 
he was not on her side, and the manner in 
which she saved his life at the expense 
of a seeming disloyalty. She becomes a 
heroine. How she receives his defense of 
her, and how she comes to understand her 
heart, must be left to the prospective read- 
er. They would resent any intrusion upon 
the final scene in the book, or a repetition 
of the satisfying words that close this 
delightful story. 

It is refreshing to find a stery of love 
and war so equally balanced in interest 
tf#t one theme complements the other; 
with a hero so brave and a heroine 80 
sprightly, and both withal so human; with 
enjoyment and interest on each page, in the 
spirited repartee and quaint conventions 
of the times as is found in “ Joscelyn 
Cheshire.”’ 


By Gouverneur Morris.* 


It used to strike us in a very remote 
past that the mysterious crone who burned 
batch after batch of the Sibylline books, 
and yet abated no jot of their price, was 
an uncommonly extortionate old person. 
We would, however, perceive a ‘“ sweet 
reasonableness "’ in her action if applied 
to the modern novel, which begins to as- 
sume in our eyes a value in inverse pro- 
portion to the number of its pages. Rare 
indeed is the work of fiction that may be 
described as ‘‘a box where sweets com- 
pacted lie,”’ but such is ‘‘Tom Beauling.”’ 
The varied and picturesque-history of the 
hero is satisfactorily told in 210 generously 
margined pages; and, even so, there is a 
little padding, notably the detailed story 
of ‘‘ Jack." Upon the whole, however, the 
romance is as succinct as it is clever, and 
is a really wonderful illustration of multum 
in parvo. There is a sketch of the hero's 
childhood; he is taken from New England 
to Hongkong; from Hongkong to West- 
chester County, New York; from the shores 
of Long Island Sound to India, from India 
back to New York; and, with all this, quite 
enough is made of the mystery of his 
birth, and the story of his love; and there 
is no lack of deft and vivid characteriza- 
tion, 

Tom Beauling is as big and brave and 
lovable as Mrs. Burnett's “big Tom De 
Willoughby.” His relations with his foster 
father, the old Judge, inspire the most 
tender and beautiful pages of the book. 
The Judge's dying words to the boy are too 
noble to pass without quotation: 


My son, if you are to be what I 
want you to be, you will be a good 
man and a gentleman. Little else counts. 
Tom Beauling, after whom you are 
named, was @ man who wanted to marry 
your mother when she was in great dis- 
tress. He is dead now. He was a failure, 
I believe. But I take it that he was a good 


*TOM BEAULING. By 
In one volume. Pp. 210. 
York: The Century Company. 


Gouverneur 
1Zmo, cloth. 
$1.25. 


Morris. { 
New 


man_and a gentleman. Be like that, Hon- 
orable in great matters and minute, a 
friend to those who need friends. And be 
clean. I am now an old man, but I have 
come through as innocent as the day I 
was born. I am proud of you, Tommie; 
but I am prouder of that. Go about the 
world and the sea—friendly and honest— 
and some day, because you are a son of 
old earth, you will find the port where you 
would be, and there heave your pyramid. 
Make the world a little better for your 
resence in it. That's what I want you to 
0. 

And that’s what Tom did do, and we 
are the better for reading about it. 
‘The author is eccentric in his spelling of 
“Tomas” and “ Phylis,”” and we cannot 
quite forgive him that last pang of the 
poor young mother’s heart. The style and 
the interest of the story are unequally 
sustained, but it is an ungracious task to 
find fault with such a complete little ro- 
mance, so clever, clean, and satisfactory. 
It is to be read through at one charmed 
sitting, but not to be soon forgotten. From 
all the passion and complexity of so many 
modern novels, “Tom Beauling” is a 


blessed relief. It sounds anew the old but 
never trite message: 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
‘Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


By the Author of “Amos Judd.”, 

Mr. Stockton has taught us what a de- 
lightful thing may be made of up-to-date 
ordinary mortals placed in a sort of fairy- 
tale milieu of what appears to be very pos- 
sible impossibilities. Mr. Mitchell's new 
volume accentuates the charm of this treat- 
ment of character and plot. 

The tale opens on the little steamer 
Maid of the North, bound from Boston to 
the St. Lawrence. Much clever and In. 
tensely modern talk is lightly tossed to 
and fro upon its deck. In the midst of it all 
the unexpected happens, and the situation 
becomes as unique as it had been common- 
place. We are reminded of Charles Reade’s 
story of the lovers upon the island. (What 


By J. A. Mitchell, 
“That First Af- 


“THE PINES OF LORY. 
author of ** Amos Judd," 
fair,"’ “‘ Gloria Victis,"”” &c. Mlustrations by 
Albert D. Blashfield. In one velume. Pp. 
230. 12mo, cloth. New York: Life Publishing 
Company. $1.50. 
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S. R. CROCKETT’S Latest Novel 


The scene is Spain, the land of romance; the hero, a young 


Scotchman, who plays a dashing 


part in a Carlist plot. Brigands, 


monks, soldiers, and fair senoritas figure in the story, which is one 


of Crockett’s best. 
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TORY LOVER 


By Sarah Orne Jewett 





MARGARET .. . 


“A fascinating love story, unques- 


tionably Miss Jewett’s masterpiec:e.’’ 
—Chistian Advocate, N. Y. 
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‘* Everybody is reading it. It is clever, 


fascinating and true to smart Iife of 


today.’’—Boston Herald. 
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store catalogue gives no place 
Charl Reade, Has not the 
his revival?) 

Mr. Mitchell 
with Arcadian 
The he 
amazement, 
Reade he was 
But we 
and the 
very fascinating. 

Mr. Mitchell follows 
a prevailing fashion in 
his stone at the Roman Church. In 
case this seems so needless, alien to the 
spirit of his romance, that it is the more 
to be regretted. 

The atmosphere of the 
ous with the breath of 
would lead to expect. It 
Byronk “ pleasure in pathle 
and “rapture the shore ’’; 
strange yearning of youth for ‘‘a lodge 
some vast wilderness ''—though youth never 
dreamed of such a lodge as Mr. Mitchell 
describes—and the occasional impulse of the 
best regulated middle-aged breasts to be 
quite of the sound of the church- 
going bell.”’ 

A very nice, satisfactory 
our old friend, Mr. Dick 
right "’ in the end, and we 
ful pair under their 
appreciation of a happy 
in their society, ‘* The 
by the world forgot.” 

‘To all lovers of lovers, and lovers of 
out-of-door things and milder forms of fol- 
ly, this book is affectionately dedicated.” 
All such (and who are of them?) will 
surely find pleasant recreation In its pages 
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By Marriott Watson.* 


House Divided" adds another to 
H. B. Marriott Watson's list of romances, 
made up of love, duelling, adventure, and 
mystery. Whoever cares to follow Gerard 
MgJiory’s fortunes will find himself in the 
thick of all four, with a Colonial heir in 
hot pursuit of an English landed estate. 
Mr. Mallory engages, by the way, in the 
fashions and dissipations of London so- 
ciety, falling out of an intrigue with a cele- 
brated beauty into a sword match with her 
lover, and escaping Lady Tabard’s husband 
only to step into the trap of a kidnapping 
sea Captain. Aveline Raven's love would 
be reward for greater hardships than these, 
and this Mr. Mallory has in full measure, 
in spite of the mystery involving his birth, 
and the rebuffs he receives from his noble 
kinsmen. The mystery is kept up almost 
to the end of the book. Its solution we 
leave to the chapter *‘ How Mallory Came 
Home.” 
In spite 


“ The 


of the time, 1732, the book in 
language and situation seems unnecessari- 
ly coarse, and is unrelieved by the wit 
which was then considered a sufficient rea- 
son for any of speech or act. Even 
the description of innocent Aveline is viv- 
idly and coarsely suggestive of flesh with- 
out spirit. And why heap upon a father’s 
death by the hand of his eldest son, the 
son's murder by his younger brother? An 
accumulation of horrors fails to give life 
to a labored style or to arouse interest 
even in the victims. There is not a char- 
acter in the story with whom we desire 
further acquainta..ce, 


license 


* By, Bread Alone.”* 


The cry from “ Looking Backward” to 
‘By Bread Alone” is just the distance 
that stretches between idealism and real- 
ism—genial dilettante theorizing about a 
problem and the problem itself. It is true 
that Blair Carrhart’s solution of the capital 
and labor question is also a co-operative 
commonwealth, but it is a commonwealtb 
founded upon the sweat and blood and 
brains of the men who are to wring co-op- 
eration from the jaws of self-disciplined 
regard for law and order maintained at 
the cost of renunciation and hardship, and 
against those temptations which assail a 
starvi body and a mind, also starving 
and panting for revenge. 

The first lesson of Mr. Friedman's book— 
for it Is essentially didactic—is the rights 
of the toiling millions; the second, that 
they can be gained only by judicious re- 
straint as well as judicious resistance. For 
lawlessness he has no justification—for an- 
archy the strongest condemnation. This 
personal note, which is not to be evaded 
in a discussion of “By Broad Alone” 
shows at once its irremediable fault and 
its greatest strength—the preacher behind 
the story and his force. This is doubtless 
why great vividness and energy in the 
presentation of situation, problem, and at- 
mosphere, is united with equal weakness 
in the presentation of character. The au- 
thor is too much absorbed in the horror of 
the crushed, writhing masses to see dis- 
tinctly individual hurts and sores except so 
far as they deepen the cruel significance 
of the whole, and too much interested in 
telling what he himself has seen to permit 
his men and women to speak for them- 
selves. Mr. Friedman's voice rings through 
the whole book, 

“By Bread Alone” is the story of a 
great steel mill near Chicago, and the part 
which Blair Carrhart, his ideals, loves, 
sacrifices, and disappointments, play in it. 
Carrhart is a university man of wealth 
and position, born and bred in Chicago, 
who leaves a fashionable pulpit there to be- 
gone 6 nee ee oe 
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ively the the 
accredited betrayer the 
has lived and worked, 
turns to Chicago, at the end of the 
and most disastrous strike in the 
the mill, to marry the girl who | 
faithful to him through every- 
thing, and to try to accomplish through po- 
litical power and National legislation what 
he has failed to do through personal influ- 
ence and example. The crash in which 
everything else has gone down, leaves un 
touched his ideals of life and work. His 
last words are the words of the devoted, 
self-confident idealist whose failure in one 
direction only to effort in 
another, 

But Blair Carrhart 
vin are interesting 
identification with 
whose life-blood we see crushed out 
by drop, and whose moments of pleasuré¢ 
move us to a profound compass The 
mill itself is the most living thing in the 
book—a powerful arraignment of the steel 
industry, its corporations, managers, and 
methods. The daily bodily torments of the 
hands, the carelessness of life, the rental 
system, and the system of food supply, the 
starvation wages, and the immense returns, 
the gigantic frauds and the political influ- 
ences—all the multitudinous wires upon | 
which are spun the destinies of the mill 
hand and the abuses of the present steel | 
mill methods of organization and produc- 
tion are depicted ably and fear.essly, The | 
horrors of the strike pale beside the horrors 
of the opportunity live for which the 
strike is maae, 

The remedy offered is the “ socialization 
of private industries,’’ and the hope heid 
out is that what the workingman now de- 
nounces as his oppressor may be the fore- 
runner of his liberator. Blair Carrhart tells 
us that <'trusts are a great 
movement, which, gathering a thousand 
scattered enterprises under one head and | 
disposing of the useless capitalists, are 
preparing the way for a manager to take 
charge in the name of the peopie.” 

The book is ably written, but without the 
charm, without the distinction, art de- 
mands, 
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An Uncerta n Hoyden.* 


If you could only fasten some date to the 
performances of Lady Peggy you might get 
along in a fairly comfortable manner. You 
are at once satisfied that it is the author's 
intention to depict in his heroine the 
hoyden that ever existed, and so far he has 
But whether the period when 
Scapegrace carried on her 
was in the time of Charles II, 
that of Beau Brummel you cannot for the 
life of you tell. It is true that the boon 
companion of George 1V. splutters a great 
deal, but the talk of must of the personages 
has all the special color of the Pepys pala- 
ver. There is an abundance of “ s’iifes,’’ 
** zounds,”’ gadzooks,"’ “ tushes in the 
dialogue, with many references as to the 
dress of the women of the middle of the 


eighteenth century. Peggy, in one of her 
many escapades, goes to London and 
carries with her her “night-rail, green 
hood and kerchief, powder, patchbox, pins, 
needles, silken hose, Levantine gown, and 
veil of Brussels lace. Peggy is the twin 
sister of Kennaston of Kennaston and their 
father is an Earl. Sir Percy de Bohun 
loves Peggy, and through a misunderstand- 
ing Peggy goes to London to find the man 
she thinks has jilted her. Hence all kind 


*MY LADY PEGGY GOES TO TOWN. 
By Frances Aymar Mathews. Illustrated by 
Harrison Fisher, 8vo. Cloth. Decorated 
cover. Pp. %3°9. Indianapolis: The Bowen 
Merrill Company. 
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Fra ymar Mathews is | 
to be credited with having written a singu- 
larly wild story. If ffnally Peggy is happy 
as the wife of Sir Percy, she is more fort- } s¢ rip 
unate than she deserves. Typographically | complained 
the volume is exceptionally good and the | Wedding Journey”’ and Mrs. Wiggin's 
illustrations clever. Irish Experiences "’ were too closely re- 
lated to guide books not to have red covers, 
nd when such writers are grumbled at for 
s Travel S' ory. offering us the old-time travel-story, with 
Doris’ belongs to that H too strong an emphasis on the travels, what 

ae . | can a man without th rift of grace and 

of reading matter in | humor « xpect for himself? 

which thick slices of geographical informa- Doris, it proves, wa> de 
tion interlarded—let us not but- | and, afier create tae : Ttal gery 
eh A seed , $f —. pre } various stops in Spain an aly, and: visit- 
te red—with thin layers of fiction. Thirty ing Egypt at the Holy Land, she is duly 
forty years met with ap- | taken to the altar by one of her traveling 
plause as and re companions, after which another of them 
able pers les her mother to walk in the 
x same direction. The thread of the story in 
but Mr. Chambers’s book is slight and too per- 
functory to require commént. The real in- 
terest is the information as to desirable 
places to see and routes to take, for it out- 
lines a delightful Mediterranean journey at 
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Renaissance Chateaux 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, author of “ Romance of ths Feudal 
Chateau.” Bully illustrated; 84x6 Net $3.00 (by mai, $3.25). 


The interest of fiction is pale compared with that o these ‘real romances” of France 
of the Renaissance, told in a style that is eraceiul and fluent, and presented in a volum: 
that 1s a handsome and thorough piece ot bookmaking, 


Richard Wagner 


By W. J. HENDERSON, music.l 
i2mo. Net $1 60 ‘by inail, $1.75). 


An .t dispensable book for a.) admirers of Wagner, presenting the information needed 
for a thorough understanding of the man and his work. 


‘ithe Mental state 


of Hystericals 


By P.ERRE JANET, Litt, D., M. D., 
Coliege Ro'in. With a vreface by J. M. CHARCOT. Trinsiated by 
CAROLINE ROLLIN CORSON. Part I. Men.al Sti mata. Parc Il. Mental 
Accidents. Net $3.50 (by mail, $3 75) 


Professor Charcot, one of the most eminent French scientists, has written a preface to 
Professor Janet’s work, endorsing its methods and conclusions, 


The God-Seeker 


A Tae of Old Styriaa By PETER ROSEGGER, autor of “The 
Forest Scho>.maste;,” etc, Authorizet tran.lation by FRANCES SKINNER. 
12mo. $1.50. 


It 1s sel om tuat a novel appears of such exquisite and peculiar char » as ‘* The Forest 
Schoolmaster.’’ The translator considers ‘‘The God-Seeker” the most absorbing and 
intense of ail the great Austrian novelists’ works. 
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330TH THOUSAND. 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S New Novel 


THE CRISIS 


sé 


E best selling book in the United States,’’ and that means in the world, has 


been the record made by this most illuminating picture of the civil war times 
_—the vital crisis in the life of what bids fair to be the dominant nation of the 
future—a crisis which no loyal American should ignore or forget. 
And the past ten days sustain the record well, since the book has passed in 
that time from its 3o0,oooth to its 330,oo0th, a total surpassed only by “‘ Richard 
Carvel,”’ by the same author, but published a full year longer. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Author 
Bound in cloth, extra, 


of ‘The Celebrity,” “Richard Carvel,” etc. 
crown 8vo, gilt top, uniform with “ Richard Carvel,” $1.59. 


A HOLIDAY EDITION, WITH A NEW PORTRAIT, IN A SPECIAL BOX, $1.50 NET, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York.. 





Valuable New Books. 


Written by scholarly authors with definite purposes in view, and ilfus- 
-known artists. 


trated by well 


These are not ordinar 
ner that no one can rem 
as well as arous 
noble actions. 


‘*HEROINE OF 1812.” 
A Maryland Romance. 
By Amy E. BLANCHARD. Illustrated by 
IDA WauGn, 335 pp. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


Miss Blanchard’s historical tales are always 

popular, and this one, in depth of interest and 
in local flavor, is surely one of her best 

The earnestness of the struggle and the 
many hardships and reverses which charac- 
terized the early part of the War of 1812 are 
clearly brought out and present an accurate 
picture of the times. 


** FIGHTING. UNDER THE 
SOUTHERN. CROSS,” 


A Story of the Chile-Peruvian War. 

By CLaupge H. Wermore. Illustrated by 
H. BurGceEss. 335 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This South American war story is as thrill- 

ing as it is instructive, and accurately nar- 
rates the circumstances leading up to,and oth- 
er events which ‘occurred during the war be- 
tween Chile and Peru. The picturesque de- 
scriptions of these South American States 
lend additional interest to this volume 


“*THE SPECTACLE MAN.” 


A Story of the Missing Fridge 
By Mary F, LEONARD. lliustrated 
FRANK T. MERRILL. 266 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


A weéll-told story of a 
strength of whose character 
whose motives finally compel 
recognition. 


“IN THE MIKADO’S SERVICE,” 


A Story of Two Battle Summ:rs in China. 
By Dr. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 
trated by Wm. F. STECHER. 

12mo.- Cloth, $1.50. 

China is now under the world’s eye, and 
Dr. Griffis has done a splendid service in pre- 
senting facts garnered by 
into a sketchy narrative, which is historically 
correct and deeply interesting. 


**WITH PORTER IN THE 
ESSEX.” 


A Story of His Famous Cruise in Southern 
Waters During the War of 1812. 


Third volume in the “ Great Admiral Se- 
ries,” by James Oris. Illustrated by 


Ww. F. STECHER. 344 pp. 12mo. Cloth, 

$1.50. 

A history-making voyage, and the author has 
made a story which forces the reader to feel a 
personal interest in every detail. It is a bit of 
‘the War of 1812 which has been treated but 
little, and will thus prove an exceptionally 
welcome addition to this already interesting 
series. 
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‘‘WINIFRED WEST.” 


A Stor 

By 

by CHASE EMERSON, 
Cloth, $1.00. 


27F pp.  16mo, 


A story of Passion, not for man or woman, 


but for art. All the world loves @ lover? 


All the world cannot help loving this sweet-' 


souled lover of her precious legacy, an old 
violin. Sweetness and simplicity are the key- 
notes of this story. 


‘*NEHE.”’ 
A Story of the Time of Artaxerxes. 
By ANNA PierPcnt StviTerR. Mlustrated 
by CHASE EMERSON. 318 pp. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Persian Court; In all its traditional 
beauty and picturesqueness, is vividly por- 
trayed, and the zeal and ability of the young 
hero, as a leader in the rebuilding of the walls 
of Jerusalem, are brilliantly set forth. 


“THE LAST OF THE 
ARAWAKS.”’ 


A Story of Adventure in the Island of Saa 
Domingo. 
By Freperick A, OBER. 

Wma. F, STECHER. 358 pp. 

$1.50. 

The isles of the sea are the habitation of 
the Arawaks, and San Domingo forms a prom- 
inent feature of this sketch of West Indian 
life. It is a book of adventure that reveals 
the true life of these peoples, who are every 
day becoming nearer our neighbors. 


” 
‘ 
“THE YOUNG CONSUL. 
A Story of the U. §, State Department. 
| By WILLIAM DRYSDALE. Illustrated by 

CHARLES COPELAND. 352 pp. 12mo, 

Cloth, $1.50. 

In this day of rapid growth in every depart- 
ment and phase of our Government, such a 
story as this will be thoroughly appreci: ited by 
all enthusiastic young people. As Vice-Con- 
sul to Marseilles, France, the hero Is brought 
into touch with the various methods em- 
ployed by the State Department, and the 
facts necessary to the story are introduced 
in such a way as to add to rather than de- 
tract from the interest in it. 

nd 


“LAURIE VANE,” 
OTHER STORIES. 


MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. Illustrated 
152 pp. i1émo. 


Tilustrated by 
12mo. Cloth, 





By 
by CHARLES COPELAND. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

This little volume is a collection of some 
ofthe brightest short stories which has ever 
been written. Most of these are upon naval 
subjects, along which line the author has 
made a most enviable reputation. The font of 
quaint nautical sayings which she possesses 
seems to be inexhaustible, and adds life and 
interest to the stories. > 
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F THE ROAD 


By Eugenia Brooks Frothingham 


‘Tt! 


upon 


extraordinary and increasing hold which this romance has had 
the interest of readers is shown by the fact that, although 


published last February, the publishers received in the regular course 


of business a few days since a single order for 





The Bookman considers it 


with much fine feeling and purity of 


‘a strong, simple, 


4,000 copies, 


pure love story, written 
thought.” 





At All Bookstores. $1.50 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





THE CREAT 
HIGHWAY 


By FAMES 


CREELMAN 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE says: 


“It is memorable both as literature and as contempo- 


rary history. 


Nothing else in the same line so author- 


itative, so pertinent, so vivid, and so fascinating, has 


been published within my knowledge. 


The author, 


with extraordinary gifts, has taken advantage of ex- 


ceptional opportunities, an 


d the result is a book that 


should have an unprecedented popularity.” 
Price, net $1.20, postpaid $1.35 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
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EXPANSION THROUGH RECIPROCITY... 


John B. Osborne 

THE REAL JUDGE LYNCH 
Thomas Walker 
WILL ITALY RENEW THE TRIPLE AL- 
LIANCE? temsen Whitehouse 
THE GUESTS AT THE INN..Julia C. R. Dorr 
LITERATURE AND THE CIVIL WAR.... 
Henry A. Beers 
Carleton 
Srnest Newman 
..John Buchan 
-Mary Johnston 
.. Annie J, Fiint 
Irving Manatt 
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THE AME PRIBST 
MAETERLINCK AND MUSIC 
LORD MANSFIELD 
AUDREY XXIIL-XXV.. 
IN THE HEART OF MAR 
ITHACAN <) 
THE DEFEAT OF THE 
Margaret L. Knapp 

THE RESOURCES OF THE CONFED- 

ERACY G. Brown 
IN HER DOTAGE 
THE LOST LAMB... ve Cheney 
THE PLAGUE OF STATISTICS..,...... 


Eugene R. White 
A PLEA FOR CRABBE Paul Elmer More 


THE CENTURY. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 
AG'IN’ THUNDER 

Frank R. Stockton 
THE TESTIMONIAL .. Gelett Burgess 
THE DECEPTION OF MARTHA TUCKER. 

Charles LB. Loomis 
FLYNN’S ADVENTURES... 

Elliott Flower 

OFFICER BRADY Robert W. Chambers 
CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE.......... Th. Bentzon 
THE STEEPLE BUILDERS Anita Pitch 
MYSTERY PLAY iizabeth C. Waltz 
THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL.. -Clinton Seollard 
CHRISTMAS EVE Arthur I. Keller 
THE SETTLEMENT OF THE W 


BLACKGUM 


POLICEMAN 


Emerson Hough 
HOW THE CHRISTMAS TREE WAS 
BROUGHT TO NOME .. Edith M,. Thomas 
THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


James G. Wilson 
ON A JUDEAN HOUSETOP.. Virginia W. Cloud 
THE APPEAL OF THE 


BOOK PLATE, 
ANTIQUARIAN AND ARTISTIC 
Charles D. 
THE ARGONAUTS.........cesccess John B. Tabb 
Sl aa, Cyrus T. Brady 
THE VOICE OF ENGLAND.Clinton Dangerfield 
IMPRESSIONS Or PRESIDENT Mc- 
. .John A. Kasson 
OF PRESIDENT 
By an Old Acquaintance 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


ONALITY 
ROOSEVELT.. 
THE RESCUE..... 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO John La Farge 
THE FOREST RUNNER...... Stewart E. White 
DARBY GILL AND THE GOOD PEOPLE... 
Herminie Templeton 
AN INDEPENDE? John Swain 
A TRUE -Theodore Dreiser 
William A. White 
LOST IN THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 
WU Wee vebeseseces A. Bridle and J. K. Macdonald 
AT THE TUNNEL’'S END -Ray 8. Baker 
THE SHADOW OF A TRAG Y 


'T BOY 
PATRIARCH.... 


rge M. Martin 
TOMMASO SALVINI.. Clara Morris 
A MENDICANT -Adachi Kinnosuke 
THE PICTURES AND THE PINEAPPLES. 

H, A. Crowell 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1901. 


THE HEART'S KEY Maurice Hewlett 
NEW LIGHT ON PARTHENON SCULP- 
TURES Charles Waldstein 
THE DEATH-DISK Mark Twain 
THE SEA MAN. A POEM. Josephine D, Daskam 
A LITTLE BOY'S LOVE Roy R. Gilson 
A WOMAN IN THE PARIS REVOLU- 
TION OF 1830: LETTERS WRITTEN BY 
Mrs. Judith Page Rives 
-Sarah Orne Jewett 


Alice Prescott Smith and Margaret Cameron 
A FIFTEENTH CENTURY REVIVAL 
Rev. D. J. H. Hobart 
A CASE OF NERVES Harriet P. fpottora 
A WARD OF COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S 
Bret Harte 
RESURGAM. A POEM Thomas B. Aldrich 
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Henry Lliowizi 
ALONG UNTRODDEN WAYS...Mary A. Bacon 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter 
THE COMING OF PEACE Woodrow Wilson 
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Edward 8. Martin 
NEW LETTERS OF R. L. STEVENSON: 
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ON LONESOME 
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THE IMP’S CHRISTMAS VISIT 
Josephine D 
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STOCKINGS 
LOLITA’S TRE 
THE BOOK OF Ef 


R. Young 
AND 
Lawrence 
TO- 
Lothrop 


R E. 
NEWS 
Edith 
CELEBRITIES OF 
.Fannie M. 
CHILDREN’S 

Gesine Lemcke 
Grace E. Channing 
XPERIENCE... 

Mrs. Clemen 
A SHORT-LINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Morris Wade 


GIRL'S 
THE 


“arley 


OUTING. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 
WILDERNESS HUNTER.. 
MOOSE. ..Andrew J. 
VFOU NDLANI THE OUT- 
PORTS ...,.Norman Duncan 

A STUDY OF THE BLACK VULTURE... 

Gene 8. Porter 
IN CORREC- 

...Frank M, 
THE INDIAN CROSS..... 
Edwyn Sandys 
Vance Thompson 
P. Mowbray 


THE -Owen Wister 
THE Stone 
NEV 


vic E HORSES AND ITS 
y Ware 


y} Ww AY OF 


FAL A ,ONRY IN FRANCE ° 
THE DOG POISONER...... J 
THEORIES REGARDING SCENT 
John T. Bailey 
MR. WILLIAM 
Edward 8, Holden 
ON TOYO 
Elliot 


THE ADVENTURES 
MARINER 

HARTEBE r 
PLAIN.. 

PHYSICA L 


Or 


TING 

D 

FOR WOMEN 

J v. Gillman 

>) QUAIL OF CALIFORNIA..T. 8. Van Dyke 

A BOY GOES FISHING Lynn Roby Meekins 

WILD FOWL SHOOTING..........J. Day Knap 
T WOLF IN arcksiay: LEGEND, AND 

STORY.... ‘ Lynn T, Sprague 

OLF CHA ....Fred 8,- Stimson 
a SPORTSMAN’S VIEWPOINT. es 

par “Whitney 

FIELD... ....Edwyn Sandys 

AND CHARR TROUTS.. 

Ww. Cc. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 
A CALM VIEW OF RECIPROCITY 


_G. 


TRAINING 


VI 
HE 
Hl 
A W 
THE 
THE GAME 
THE SALMON 
‘Harris 


Waldron 
THE MAKING OF VENICE cesee 
Ada Sterling 

IN AMERI- 
..Edwin B, Sparks 

‘IN CENTRAL 
ames A. Harrison 

XONARDO DA 
_Adelia A, Field Johnson 
. Verse... Orrill V. Stapp 

THE LEGEND OF THE STATUE AND 
THE BUST 


Ida Masetti Bencini 
‘TIS CHRISTMAS DAY. Verse..Mary A. Mason 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


FORMATIVE INCIDENTS 
CAN DIPLOMACY... 

A READING JOURNE 4 
EUROPI 

THE INNER LI 
VINCI ease 

MOUNT BLANC 


IN ITALY 

Lena Lindsey Pepper 

TO THEE AT CHRISTMASTIDE. Verse.. 
Vincent Van Marter Beede 


SONG OF WINTER. Verse...Caroline M. Bacon 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
DECEMBER, 1901. 


HOW LADDIE AND THE PRINCESS 
SPELLED DOWN AT THE CHRISTMAS 
c Gene Stratton-Porter 
A Poem Aloysius Coll 
DEEDS OF FEARLESS 
Stanley Waterman 
A Poem 
Charlies E. Jenney 
HOW WE CAME TO KEEP CHRISTMAS. 
John R. Meader 
JUST A FOOL. A Story Nellie C. Gillmore 
A NEW UNIVERSAL RELIGION 


G. Stanley Hall 
WHY MY CITY IS THE 
Harrison 


BEST 
Carter H. 

MEN ARE AS VAIN AS WOMEN. .Sarah Grand 
THE NEW MAID Frank Ford, B. C. L. 
NAN . Le C. Beard 
THE MAKERS OF MODERN GERMANY. 
Fritz Morris 

STRAY LEAVES FROM MY BOOK OF 
AF Elsie De Wolfe 
AN ODD Girt T6 THE PRESLDENT.... 
W. G. Bowdoin 


A WEIRD AMERICAN PASSION PLAY.. 
Alexander Judson 
ASHES. A Story Pearl Terry 
FAME. John O'Hara 
COSTLY ALTARS OF NEW YORK. .c. Childe 
TWO LEGS, A SWORD, AND AN ACTOR, 
Fuiloyd Triggs 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


DECEMBER, 1901, 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS, AN ILLUS- 

cAFeD EDITORIAL INTERPRETA- 
ON, 

(With portraits of President Roosevelt and 
President Hadley, Admiral Schley, and 
George W. Perkins.) 

LI HUNG CHANG 

THE REBUILDING OF NEW YORK 

M, G. Cunniff and Arthur Goodrich 

MAKING LONG TROLLEY LINBS......- 

W. Frank McClure 

THE GREATER AMERICA Frederic Emory 

A DAY'S WORK OF A LOCOMOTIVE EN- 

Henry H, Lewis 

THE ROMANCE oF THE FUR TRADE.. 

W. 8, Harwood and Forrest Crissey 

GBORGE W. PERKINS...William Justus Boies 

THE BOER WAR TO DATE.. -Julian Ralph 

CAMERA BHOTS AT WILD ANIMALS. 
(Illustrated. ).. .. Theodore Roosev 

A SfOREHOUSE OF INDUSTRIAL 

ACTS... Dana. Durand 


SCENES FROM A’ GREAT CAMPAIGN... 


Denison 
AMONG. THE WORLD'S WORKERS, A 
RECORD OF INDUSURY 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 
ERICAN PORTRAITURE OF | CHIT. 

Harrison 8. 


ripe a fo Beaanin ‘§ ae 


THE 
SOME 

MEN 
TO A POSTAGE 


SLUGGARD. 
DARING 


STAMP. 


Mae RL 


| 


YORK, 


A FORGOTTEN PILGRIMAGE 
Ernest C. Piexotto 
FAIRY WANDS.... 
William H,. Bishop 
OLIVER HORN..... 
F. Hopkinson Smith 
AN OLD VIRGINIA SUNDAY..Thomas N. Page 
WHEN THE SNOW FALLS IN THE AD 
IRONDACK John R. Spears 
THE STRANGER THEIR GATES 
Eleanor Stuart 


THE LAST OF THE 


THE FORTUNES OF 


WITHIN 


SUCCESS. 


DECEMBER, 1901. 
AMERICA SHOU LD ESTABLISH UNI- 
VERSAL PE » Yo Yun Chun 
THE NEW-( JRY CHRISTMAS, (A 
Poem). ..Henry Tyrrell 
GREELE MBITION CU LMINATED IN 
HIS FIGHT FOR THE PRESIDENCY... 
Ale McClure 
rY SHOOTS AT OTHE 4 HITS 
JF ...Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
SING CHIMES ANNOUNCE THE 
RL OF DAYS. Joel Benton 
A BARITONE AND HIS STAR, (Fiction)... 
Frank H. Spearman 
A MERCHANT'S SYSTEM OF SAVING, (A 
Fable) -Robert Gray 
MOTHERHOOD LINKS ‘DIV INT’ TY WITH 
HUMANITY. ....Harriet Prescott Spofford 
TH TWENTIETH CENTURY'S FIRST 
SS) HAS PROVED A STRONG 
(A Symposium.) Chauncey M. 
Marquis Ito, Henrik Ibsen, Guil- 
Castro, M. Delcassé, Sir Thomas 


THE 


§ IDE 
Depew, 
lermo de 
J. Lipton 
CULTIVATE 
IN’ ° 
GOOD B 
PLOYES.. 
THE CHIL DRE N OF 


THE POT 
MASTER 
ESTINE.. 

HOW TO GET, 


ART OF “ FITTING- 
«..-Cynthia Westover Alden 
{PLOYERS MAKE GOOD EM- 
vevcded J. Lincoln Bfooks 
THE DOORWAY. 
Hezekiah Butter ‘worth 
POWER OF OUR DIVINE 
rILL BROODS OVER PAL- 
-...Willlam Ordway Partridge 
‘AND KEE P, A POSITION 
James J, 
ANGLO-SAXON PROGRESS IS PERVAD- 
ING LATIN-AMERICA. Thomas R. Dawley, 
CHARLESTON SOUNDS THE TOCSIN OF 
PROGRE FOR DIXIE..Miles B. McSweeney 
TRY LOY WAY TO GREATNES (A 
Poem) Ernest Neal Lyon 
THE AMERICAN WITHOU T 
A SUPERIOR 


8 


Hill 


Jr. 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 

DECEMBER, 1901. 

AMERICA IN ENGL/ Allen Sangree 

NORTHERN WATERS IN WINTER. 

F Arthur Stringer 

THE FORTUNES OF LAL FAVERSHAM. 

Rafael Sabatini 
. A. Coolidge 
Quiller-Couch 


SENATOR ALDRICH 

THE TALKING SHIPS. T 

A LOYAL TRAITOR.... William Mac Leod Raine 

IN DECEMBER. Poem Hattie Whitney 

IN REMOTE NEWFOUNDLAND 

4 Norman Duncan 

OPERA HOUSE 

George H. Brennan 

-Bliss Carman 

..-Olimjer Henry 
iNian? Armstrong 

3 BIRTHDAY. Joseph C. Lincoln 


THE OPENING OF THE 


A FOREST SHRINE. 
ROUGE ET NOIR 
MELBA AT HOME 
DUSENBERRY'S 


Poem. 


Memories of Dixie. * 

Mrs. Merrick should have entitled her in- 
teresting autobiography “Old and New 
9 Land,” for, while her rem- 
iniscences begin before the accession of the 
girl Queen of England, when the steamship, 
the railroad, and the telegraph were not so 
much as dreamed of, they continue into the 
dawn of this new century; and of the civil 
war, of the dark days of ‘“ reconstruction,” 
of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, of the movement for woman suf- 
frage—in short, of every stirring event and 
large interest of our land for more than 
haif a century, Mrs. Merrick can : 
“*Quae ipse vidi, et quorum pars magna 
fui.’’ 

Born in Louisiana, in 1825, she was mar- 
ried at fifteen years of age to E 
Thomas Merrick of Wilbraham, Mass. 
young man of more than twice her age. 
him, she tells us, she was indebted for her 
bringing up; but he assures her in his love- 
letters, that he finds in her “a maturity of 
judgment, correctness of taste, and extent 
of accomplishments "' which cause him to 
feel that she has “‘every acquisition of a 
young lady of twenty.” } 

Mr. Merrick was an advocate and jurist, 
and was twice elected Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana. His child- 
wife, although three times a mother before 
she was twenty, evidently kept step with 
his intellectual progress, and, despite her 
ardent devotion to her own people, gained 
from her association with him and with 
his Northern friends a largeness of hori- 
zon, a superiority to sectiona! prejudice 


in TDixte 


*OLD TIMES IN DIXIE LAND. 
ern Matron’s Memories. By Caroline E. 
rick. In 1 vol. Cloth, 12mo. Pp. 240, 
York: The Grafton Press. 
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rare in women 

early environment. 

chapters 
great 


of 
always easy 
vanquished. 
days 
Frances 
of Susan B. 
woman noted as an advocate 
and of 
became 
ana Woman's Christian Temperance 
She gives very interesting glimpses of these 
and 
well as preserving in her pages many speci- 
the 
ante-bellum time. A “ 
survives in every rural district of the South, 
well 
portrait for the delectation of posterity 
Merrick’s own observations are 
and. illuminating 
Woman” 
are 
of view and their tender and hopeful spirit. 


3, 


of her birth and | 


1901. 


Mrs. 
and 
relating to the civil war | the 
interest, and throw much | 
the long-continued implacable 
many Southern people. It is 
for victors to forgive—not so 


LS 


875 


IBER 2 


Merrick 


has grown old gracefully 
graciously, 


and’ women now bearing 
heat and burden of the day may weil 
pause to sit at her feet and le arn of her 
the secret of a young old age. 

The book is somewhat discursive, 
quite crystallized into literary form; but 
how good it is» how inexpressibly good, to 
turn aside from the platoons and hosts of 
fiction that come on and on in ever gather- 
ing multitude, to read the true story of 
an active and a noble life, simply and 
trankly told 

{t is to be regretted 
many good qualities is not 
men of bookmaking. The last page dis- 
covers a glaring omission which quite 
spoils Rabbi Ben Ezra’s great utterance, 
and the physiognomy of the volume is un- 
attractive It is to be hoped, however, 
that it will find many readers, for such 
a record of a sincere and altruistic life, 
centred in its home affections, its sym- 
pathies intellectual and ethical, reaching 
out to ever-widening horizons, holds up to 
womanhood a worthy ideal, and deserves 
to take its place among epistles to pos- 
terity. 


not 


Mrs. Merrick became the 
Willard, of Julia Ward 
Anthony, and of almost 
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D’RI AND | 


isOth Thousand 
Sy IRVING BACHELLER 


Price, 


ruenor of EBEN HOLDEN 
Hon. JOHN HAY 


(Secretary of State) says: 
“It is a most vivid and engrossing story, worth telling and well told.” 


Hon. CEORCE F. HOAR 


(U. S. Senator) says: 
“T have read it with great pleasure and approval Your pictures 
of the Yankee countrymen of the elder generation have nothing of 
exaggeration or caricature in them. I was born and bred among 
such people in old Concord.” 


Rev. T. DEWITT TALMACE says 


“*D’ri and I’ is a rave book, in styie vivid, in thought elevated. Its 
influence will be healthful. 

“I wish every young man and woman might read it for the lesson of its 
love motive. It makes you see clearly the difference between true and 
false love: you feel the peril of the one, the beauty of the other. All 
who are approaching that supreme moment upon which a word may 


change their destiny for good or evil, may get wisdom out of this book.’ 


NEW YORK TIMES szy:: 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


“.D’ri, a mighty hunter, has the same dry humor as Uncle Eb. He 
fights magnificently on the Lawrence, and both he and Ramon 
were among the wounded when Perry went to the Niagara. Mr. 
Bacheller describes the scene, the furious courage of the men, sv 
weak with wounds that they wept, yet cheering and shouting in a 
delirium of patriotism, and the passage settles once for all the 
question as to whether or not he can produce true literature.” 


EBEN HOLDEN 


265 THOUSAND 


Price, $1.50 


Rev. J. M. PULLMAN ::)s: 


“The tide has turned against the so-called realistic fiction. We 
celebrate the success of a sound and wholesome idealism, glorifying 
common life. After the long reign of morbid ‘studies of the mor- 
bidities of humanity the success of ‘Eben Holden’ shows the hunger 
of the people for a bright, clean, sympathetic story that ends well 
and leaves a good, taste in the mouth.” 
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VDDD ACR ANASTASIA 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 








LEGGAT BROTHERS 


he Great Downtown Bookstore, 


81 CHAMBERS ST. 


63 READE ST., 


and 


Four Doors from Broadway. 


ed 


FICTION AT (10,000 


98 CENTS: 
Right of Way 
Ruling Passion 
Red Chancellor 
Secret Orchard 
Kim 
D'ti. anil 
Lazarre 
Marietta 
Circumstances 
Tristram of Blent 
Man from Glengarry 
J. Devlin, Boss 
When the Land Was Youn 
Sign of the Prophet 
Warwick of the Knobs 


My, Lady Peger Goes’ to Young Folks.. 


as | The Low's Whelp 
Sead Laites 


VO LU M ES OF Appleton’s New Universal Cyclo” 
Children’s Books 


at a discount of 


40% to 60%. 
This is the 
Grandest Opportunity) —** 


ever offered you to buy your | Anoieton’s Encyclopedia, 17 Vo's., 


Holiday Book 


for the 


AIN COLLECTORS OF 
OTHER BARG > REVOLUTIONARY BOOK 


Will be interested in 
TEA LEAVES, 


being a colléction of letters and 
docum:nts relating to the shipment 
of tea to the American Colonies in 
the year 1773, by Francis s. Drake, 

We have the balance of the edition 


, 1d,|—limited to 500 copies—azd will 
Ridpath's History fb te. Ve "Isell the remaining copies at 1,75 


17 Vols., Half Morocco, 30,00 | Publisher's pric? 5.00 


Dickens’ Works—Edition de fuxe| We also have the balance of the 


B editrons of 
Volum:s, Roxburgh Bind-\y en's Birds of Pennsyivania, 
ing. 80.00 


8vo, Half Calf. 5,00 


Horace Grzeley’s Recollections of a 
Busy Life. 1.00 

Ketchum’s Buffa'o and the Senecas, 
2 Vols., Cloth. 4.00 
Half Caff, 2.50 


overy of the Origin of the 


Fame of Resesten, Poe 


Walker's Sitting ne oe 


Witk’s So’o what mias 


pedia and Atlas, Our Price, 45.00 


Balzac’s Works—Edition dz luxe— 
40 Vo's.,; Half Crushed Levant 
Morocco. 70.00 





Half Russia. 25,00 

Library of American, Literature, 
Edited by Ciarence Stedman, 15 
Vols., Half Morocco, 27,50 





YOUR GUESS “>” 
The full prize of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS will be given 
for the correct guess on the authorship of the new book, entitled 


A House Party 


hich is an account of the stories that were told at a inating of Cemous aes 
” = can authors, the story-tellers being intesduced by 


PAUL LEICESTER. FORD 


The Literary Host of the Occasion. 


Last spring plans were made by Messrs, Small, Maynard & Company for what may 

called a literary “ House Party.” The idea was suggested by a casual discussion 

f the ear-marks of a t is it that disti the work of one writer 

fxm that of another? Is it style or a dif erence in point of view? Could you 

tell who wrote a story if the author’s name were not given? The questions were so 
interesting that it was determined to submit them to the are) arm 

Invitations to the “ House Party” were extended to the following distinguished authors : 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, HAMLIN GARLAND, F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, ROBERT GRANT, FRANK R, STOCKTON, 
GEORGE W. CABLE, JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, RUTH McENERY STUART, 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, Mrs, BURTON HARRISON, BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
PF. MARION CRAWFORD, W. D. HOW2BLLS, OCTAVE THANET, 
MARGARET DELAND, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, MARK TWAIN, 
PAUL LEICESTER FORD, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, MARY E. WILKINS, 
JOHN FOX, Jr., CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS, OWEN WISTER, 

BERTHA RUNKLE. 


Each author was to contribute one story, the stories to be published anonymously. 
The public was then to be invited (o guess the authorship, and to add zest to the con- 
test it was decided to of‘er a prize ot 


$1,000.00 for the Right Guess 


Twelve of the authors above named accepted and have each told one story. These 
storics are all published together in our latest BOOK entitled “A HOUSE PARTY,” 
which will appeal not only ‘o every pers-n of literary taste, but to every lover of 
gecd stories. 

THE CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST are given in full in the book, to- 
ether with a guessing coupon, which is to be detached and mailed to the publishers. 
f more than one person guesses the correct authorship of the twelve stories, the 

thousand dollars will be divided among the winners. If no correct answer is 
the nearest correct will win the prize, All guesses must be in by Dec. 3}, 1901, 


Far sal: by booksellers, or send $1.50 to the publish rs: 


Small. Maynard @ Company. Boston « 
ARRARARARAARARAR AAR RAALAABAAARRARMAAARARE 
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THE FUNNIEST BOOK oe THE YEAR 


MR. MUNCHAUSEN 


An Account of His Recent Adventures. 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


With 15 Pictures in Color by Peter Newell, The funniest fancies Mr. Bangs ever 
wrote and the funniest pictures Mr. Newell ever drew. Order it and be merry. 


ALL BOOKSTORES. $1.50. 


NOYES, PLATT @ COMPANY, Boston 


RAUSTARK 


THESTORY OF A LOVE 
BEHIND A THRONE. 


By Geo. B. McCutcheon. 


150,000 have been sold, but 
that is not its only virtue. It 
only meuns that many people 
appreciate its other virtues. 





The Last of The 
Knickerbockers. 


By H. K. VIELE. 


A novel which makes you 


feel better for having read it, 


35th Thousand, 


Look Out for the Christmas Number of 


THE THEATRE 


(READY NOV. 29). 


The most superb number of this artistic magazine ever issued. 
COVER IN 12 COLORS HEAVILY DECORATED WITH. GOLD, REPRESENTS MAUDE 
ADAMS IN * QUALITY STREET.” 


Two Extra Colored Plates. Over 100 Pictures. 
50 Pages of Reading Matter. 


ARTICLES BY NOTABLE CONTRIBCTORS, INCLUDING 
Justin Huntly McCarthy, Julia Marlow?, Mrs. Fiske, J. BE. Dodson, Alfred Ayres, 


Masterson, August Spanuth, etc., etc. 
ONLY 25 CENTS. ORDER EARLY, 


Publishers: MEYER BROS. & CO., 26 W. 33d St., New York. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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| NOTES AND NEWS. 

! “Anthology of Russian 
Literature,” by Prof. 
Wiener, is to ve published 
early in 1902 by G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. This is the first 
work of its kind to be under- 


taken in English. It will give extracts, 
but more often complete productions, 
from all writers who have had an im- 
portant part In the development of Rus- 
sian letters, from the period preceding the 


nineteenth century up to the present time. 
These extracts will be accompanied by bi- 
ographical and such critical and textual 
notes as will make each author compre- 
hensible without reference to any other 
work. The introduction will be a resumé 
of the whole history of Russian literature 
and will contain everything necessary to 
serve as a guide to that study from the 
histerical, critical, and bibliographical 
points of view. There will be many illus- 
trations for the periods immediately fol- 
lowving the Introduction of Christianity, the 
Tartar invasion, the life of John the Ter- 
rible, the activity of Peter the Great, and 
Catherine. The work will appear in two 
volumes, the first of which will treat of the 
pericd before the nineteenth century, the 
seeond of the time after 1800. The author 
6f this coming work is assistant professor 
of Slavic languages in Harvard University, 
this being the only Chair of the kind In 
America. He has published extensively in 
the philological periodicals of America, 
| Evgland, Germany, Austria, and Russia, 
and has furnished a number of essays to 
American periodicals. He is the first to 
have given anthologies in English of the 
minor Slavic languages—Servian, Croatian, 
Slavonian, Bohemian, Slavak, and Little 
Russian. He is also the author of the 
| “History of Yiddish Literature” and 
editor of “‘ Songs from the Ghetto.”’ 
7 

Harper & Brothers will publish, Nov. 26, 
“ [ser First Appearance,” in a new Christ- 
™as edition, with Gibson pictures; ‘* When 
Love Is Young,” by Roy Rolfe Gilson, the 
| eleventh volume of the American Novel 
Series; W. FE. Henley’s poems, “ Hawthorn 
and Lavender,” and “ The Baby: His Care 
and Training,'’ by Marianna Wheeler, Gen- 
eral Dtrector of the Babies’ Hospital of 
New York. 





. o,° 

The Dent Thackeray is beginning to ap- 
pear. ‘Vanity Fair,’ in three volumes, al- 
ready published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, is offered at a low rate. It is illus- 
-trated throughout by Charles E. Brock, 
and the publishers say they are beautiful- 
ly made up. ‘* Pendennis,” also in three 
volumes, will be issued immediately by the 
Same concern. 





+ 
The chief illustrative feature of the De- 
cember Century will be a series of four 
full page plates, in tints, by Maxfield Par- 
rish, accompanying the text of Milton's 
poem, “ L’Allegro,” one of which will form 
the frontispiece. The illustrations of sev- 
eral prose articles and poems will be print- 
ed in tints, those of a paper on book plates, 
in which the tone of vellum will be repro- 
duced, and those of Gen. James Grant 
Wilson's ** Thackeray of the United States,” 
with rare portraits of the great humorist 
and sketches from his pen. The cover, 
showing angels holding aloft the infant 
Christ, will be printed in eight colors on a 
creamy background. 
e.¢ 
Austen: Her Homes and Her 
by Constance Hill, will be pub- 
lished very soon by John Lane. There 
will be numerous illustrations by Ellen 
Hill, together with portraits in colotype, 
‘ete. The work is intended to give a pic- 
ture of Jane Austen's daily life in her dif- 
ferent homes, of her intercourse with the 
various members of her family, and with 
her friends, and thus to realize the influ- 
ence that affected her as a writer. 
> * 


“ Jane 
Friends,” 


. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing to-day 
“The Mohawk Valley: Its Legends and Its 
History,” by W. Max Reid, and illustrated 
by Arthur Maney; “‘ Romance of the Re- 
naissance Chateaux,’ by Elizabeth W. 


| Champney; “ Richard Wagner,” by W. J. 


Henderson; “ Mental State of Hystericals,” 
Part I.—Mental Stigmata, Part IT.—Mental 
Accidents, by Prof. Pierre Janet, and trans- 
lated from the French by Cardline Rollin 
Corson, and Vol. [V. of ‘Our Eutopean 
Neighbors,” edited by W. H. Dawson, en- 
titled *‘ Dutch Life in Town and Country,” 
by P. M. Hough. 


** 
“ Lazarre,”’ Miss Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood’s new novel, is to be brought out in 





| shortly 


| of the First Bucks, V. 
| the work to the memory of Sir Henry Hal- 


| tain,” 


England next Spring by Mr. Grant Rich- 


ards. 
.¢ 


The Macmillan Company announce a spe- 
cial holiday edition of Winston Churchill's 
“The Crisis." This house also announces 
that F. Marion Crawford's new novel, 
**Marletta: A Maid of Venice,’’ has run 
through four large editions since Oct. 28, 
the day of its publication. 

* 


* 

“A Field of Clover,” a volume of fairy 
stories, by Laurence Housman, is to be 
published soon by John Lane. This volume 
is to be illustrated by the author himself. 
The same house announces the publication 
of ‘“‘Of Gardens: An WBssay,” by 
Francis Lord Bacon, with an introduction 
by Helen Milman, (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton.) 

** 

“The Book of the Rifle"’ Is to be pub- 
lished soon by Longmans, Green & Co. The 
author is Major the Hon. T. F. Fremantle 
R. C. He dedicates 
W. E. Metford, who for thir- 


ford and Mr. 


| ty years studied rifles together. 


*,* 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation 
“Other Famous Homes of Great Bri- 
edited by A. H. Malan. This 
is uniform with “Famous Homes of 
Great Britain’’ and ‘* More Famous 
Homes of Great Britain.”’ Descriptions 
are given in this new volume of 
Stoncleigh Abbey, Audley End, Osterley 
Park, St. Michael's Mount, Castle Brom- 
wich, Dunvegan Castle, Clumber, Castle 





Howard, Dunrobin Castle, Stowe House, 
Wollaton, Dalkeith. Among the writers 
are the Duchess of Newcastle, Lord Ron- 
ald Gower, Lady Saville, the Countess of 
Jersey, and the Countess of Bradford, 
°,° 

Among the new books D. Appleton & 

Co. announce for publication this month are 


‘hae 
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D1. 
"The Man Who Knew Better,” by T. Gal- 
lon; “The French People,” a new volume 
in the Great People’s Series, by Arthur 
Hassall, M. A.; “The Apostles of the 
Southeast,” Frank T. Bullen’s new book, 
in which he gives a wonderfully graphic 
picture of the sailor's life which is almost 
unknown; “The Alien,” by Miss F. F. 
Montréser, in which the authoress has 
utilized incident and intrigue to give a 
vivid delineation of character, and the 
scene is laid partly in England, there being 
also glimpses of South America. 
*,* 

In view of the several editions of Balzac’s 
works which are now appearing, the Tem- 
ple Edition of the “‘Comédie Humaine” 
has just been published by the Macmillan 
Company, in forty volumes. It appears 
under the editorship of George Saintsbury. 
The first volume contains a general intro- 
duction and classification of the novels, 
while cach book has its special prefatory 
essay. The Temple Edition of the Brongé 
novels, which is complete in twelve vol- 
umes, each with photogravure frontispiece, 
with drawings by J. Grieg, is put up in the 
same way as the Balzac novels, except 
that the page is a little smaller, although 
the binding of both sets is uniform with 
that of the other Temple editions. 

*,° 

Brentano's have received from abroad 
(Paris,) Maxime Gorki’s “ Dans la Steppe,” 
Maurice Maeterlinck's “ Théatre,” Vols. I. 
and Ill. (The second volume will be pub- 
lished in 1902;) Jean Lombard's “ L’- 
Agonie’’; Paul and Victor Marguerite’s 
“Les Braves Gens''; Octave Mirbeau’s 
“Vingt et un jours d'un neurasthenique " 
Francisque Sarcey’s “ Quarante ans de 
Théatre; Feuilletons Dramatiqtes’"’; Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz’s ‘‘Le Deluge”; from 
Rome, Matilde Serao’s “La Ballerina,” 
and from Berlin, M. Gorki's *‘ Maiva”’ and 
“ Konowalow "'; M. Jokai’s ‘“*‘ Maertyrer des 
Herzens,’" and “ Monte Carlo,” by. George 
F. von Ompteda. 


Weir's sketch of the life of John 
published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, contains a series of historical! por- 
traits by this early American painter 
Among them are Gov. Jonathan Trumbull 
and Mrs, Trumbull, parents of the artist, 
Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, 
John Adams, John Jay, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, and others; the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
Death of Montgomery, Declaration of in- 
dependence, Surrender of Cornwallis, and a 
sketch in oil for the Battle of Princeton. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of Benja- 
min West is also shown, together with a 
portrait of Trumbull by Waldo and Jonett, 
and the bust by Ball Hughes. 


John F. 
Trumbull, 


ee 
and Works of Schiller,” by 
Thomas of Columbia, will be 
published by Henry Holt & Co. It will be 
a volume of nearly 500 pages, with @ few 
portrait illustrations. The autt6r, known 
better as a Goethe scholar, has here at- ] 
tempted to portray Schiller ‘“‘on a staie 
large enough to permit the doing of some- 
thing like justice to his #reat name,”’ and 
his aim is to “‘ disengage and bring clearly 
into view the essential, distinctive character 
of his (Schiller’s) work.” 
+.° 
“The Book of the Courtier,;”’ a translation 
br I. FE. Opdycke, from the Italian of 
Count Baldesar Castiglione, ts being pub- 
lished this month by Cfarles Scribner's 
Sons. The work consists of four dialogues, 
in which a score of ladies and gentlemen, 
gathered at the Court of Urbino, discuss 
the character and accomplishments requi- 
site to the perfect lady and gentleman. 
First printed by the Aldus family in 1528, 
and soon translated into Spanish, French, 
English, Latin, and German, it has since 
heen issued in about 135 editions. 
se 
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“Italian Sculpture “of the Renaissance,”’ 
by Lucy J. Freeman, will be published 
shortly by the Macmillan Company. The 
principal works, by the best masters, are 
described in this book. Each description is 
accompanied with an illustration. The 
same publishers, will issue soon Vol. VII. 
of the Columbia University Bialegical Se- 
ries on “‘ Regeneration,” by Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, Ph. D., Professor of Biology at 
Bryn Mawr College. The author has 
brought together and analyzed the obser- 
vations on the power of regeneration in-an- 
imals and plants, beginning with the ex- 
periments of Abbé Trembley of Bonnet, and 
of Spailanzani, and extending down to the 


present time. 
*-¢ 


Theodore Roosevelt, in the introduction 
he has written to A. G. Wallihan’s book, 
*“Cafhera Shots at Big Game,”’ to be pub- 
lished this month by Doubleday, Page é: 
Co., considers the photography of wild ani- 
mals as a sport and lauds the camera shot 
above the rifle shot. He says: “ More aud 
more as it becomes necessary to preserve 
the game, let us hope that the camera will 
largely supplant the rifle." Doubleday, 
Page & Co., by the way, have a new way of 
putting illustration plates into their books. 
This is shown by ‘“‘A Short History of the 
Revolution,” by Everett Tomlinson, which 
was issued a short time ago. This volume 
contains nearly 50 full-page illustrations, 
which are inserted by being “ bound 
around ”’ the text signatures in a manner to 
become so thoroughly a part of the book 
that they cannot be taken out without actu- 
ually tearing the paper. 

*.° 

Brentano’s have purchased a quantity of 

Remainders,’’ which are what publishers 
call the editions of a book they carry over; 
these ‘‘ Remainders’”’ Brentano’s announce 
they will offer at a very reduced rate 
Among them are “ Filibusters,”” by C. J 
Cutliffe; Albert Kinross’s ‘“‘An Opera and 
Lady Grasmere;” “Life and Letters of 
John Donne,” and “ Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” translated into English verse 
by Edward FitzGerald. 

*,* 

300k-Lover, the magazine of book 
lore, has removed its publication offices 
across the continent from San Francisco 
to New York, and is nearly ready to send 
out the first issue from its new home. The 
magazine is entering upon the third year 
of its existence. 


The 


*-* 
* 


The December number of Country Life, 
the magazine edited by L. H. Bailey, will 
contain articles all appropriate to the sea- 
son. The illustrations surpass those of the 
first number of this periodical in that they 
show nature more real and possibly more 
beautiful. Mr. Bailey ’s article on “ An Out- 
look in Winter,” illustrated by W. C. Baker 
and Verne Morton, is the leading one 
Among the others are “The Snowdrift,” 
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by Joel Benton; ‘‘A Flower of the Million 
and of the Millionaire,’ with full page 
photographs by O. V. Lange and Mr. 
Bailey; ‘‘ The Old Burial Lot,” by Cora A. 
Matson Dolson; ‘‘ Salmon,” with photo- 
graphs from life by A. Radclyffe Dolson, 
and ‘Persons Who Have Improved the 
Country.” 
*,* 

The Southern Workman, a magazine pub- 
lished at Hampton Institute, Virginia, is ed- 
ited by Miss J. E. Davis. This is the only 
periodical in the country entirely devoted to 
the interest of that undeveloped race—‘‘a 
subject of prime importance to Americans.” 
Among the articles in the November num- 
ber of the magazine is one by Miss Davis 
entitled “‘ The Mohonk Indian Conference,” 
“Impressions of Holland and France,’ by 
Booker T. Washington, who, it will be re- 
ealled, was the much discussed guest of 
President Roosevelt a short time ago; 
“The Housing of the Negro,” by W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois; ‘“‘Neatha and the 
White Man's Bird,” by William J, Harsha; 
“The Future of the Pueblos,’’ by Mary E. 
Dissette. 

+,* 

“Her Ladyship’s Elephant,’ the late 
David Dwight Wells's fir&t book; has just 
been printed by Henry Holt & Co. for the 
fourteenth time to meet the demand exist- 
ing the fourth year after its publication. 
The same firm is to bring out at once the 
“Manual of the Flora of the Northern 
States and Canada,”’ by Britton This book 
is an abridgment, with numerous emenda- 
tions, of Britton and Brown's “ Illustrated 
Flora.” The new work will be without the 
illustrations and will be in one volume. 

** 
. 

Among the new books published by the 
New Amsterdam Book Company are Frank 
Savile’s Antarctic novel “The Great 
Seuth Wall,” ‘‘ Devil Tree of El Dorado,” 
by Frank Aubrey; the “ Crimson Crypto- 
gram” of Fergus Hume, and William 
Payne’s *“‘ For Auld Acquaintance,” a vol- 
ume of old sengs and sayings. 

*,° 

*“* Monopolies Past and Present,’’ the work 
on economics, by Dr. James Edward Le 
Rossignol, which was published last Spring 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., is to be trans- 
lated into the German and published in 
Leipsic. The author is Professor of Econo- 
mics in the University of Denver and also 
special lecturer in McGill University, To- 
rento, 

*,* 

The Colonial Dames of America are send- 
ing out their fourth volume of “ Letters 
to Washington’ from the Riverside Press. 
These letters are for the first time printed 
from the original manuscripts acquired by 
Congress from the Washington heirs and 
transcribed with the greatest care and ex- 
actitude. The late Mr. John Fiske referred 
to the work as “a valuable contribution to 
the history of the time.” 

*,* 

“Goody Two Shoes Picture Book,’ by 
W&iter Crane, is being published by John 
Lane. This volume contains the stories 
“‘Gocdy Two Shoes,”’ “ Aladdin,’’ and “* The 
Yellow Dwarf.” Another fairy story pub- 
lished by this house is ‘‘ Round the World 
to Wympland,” by Evelyn Sharp. This is 
Miss Sharp’s latest work, and is illustrated 
by Miss Woodward. 

+ 
. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce the appear- 
ance of three of their novels from the 
presses of English publishers. Two are by 
new writers. Mrs. E. W. Peattie’s romance, 
“The Beleaguered Forest,’’ is to be pub- 
lished shortly in Heinemann’s Dollar Li- 
brary. ‘ Shacklett,’’ a novel of American 
political life, by a new writer, Walter Ban, 
is to be brought out in London by Fisher 
Unwin. “ Mrs. Clyde,” by Julius Gordon, 
whose new novel, “ The Wage of Charac- 
ter,"’ has just been published, is also to be 
issued shortly by an English publisher. It 
is also announced that Mr. C. C. Hotchkiss, 
author of “ Betsey Ross"’ and ‘‘In De- 
fiance of the King,’ published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., is completing a new novel. 

*.* 


- 

‘Lepidus the Centurion,” by Edwin L. 
Arnold, will soon be published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. The story is of English 
life. The situation is imaginary, but very 
vivid. It is spoken of as being highly dra- 
matic and very humorous. This house also 
announces the publication shortly of the 
translation from the French by Ellen Mar- 
riage of Marcel Prévost's “ Fréderique.” 
The story is considered the strongest and 
most unexceptional work of Prévost. His 
analysis of character and tense handling of 
narrative are here seen at their best. 

*,°* 

The Princeton University calendar for 
1902, which is to be published by the un- 
dergraduates of the university, is the work 
of the Cheltenham Press. The calendar 
consists of twelve leaves of heavy orange 
colored beard, on each of which are mount- 
ed by hand three or more half-tones from 
photographs of Princeton scenes, in all 
about fifty. Among these are new pic- 
tures of all the buildings, the various ath- 
letic teams; with portraits of the Captains, 
and a portrait of the President of the uni- 
versity. The calendar is 9 by 11 inches, the 
cards being fastened together with a _pig- 

thong. 
*,* 

“Twelfth Night,”” just published by J. 
RB. Lippincott Company, in the Varorfum 
Edition, 1s the thirteenth volume of the 
work undertaken by Dr. Furness. With its 
extended preface, its various readings, its 
explanatory and critical notes, its discus- 
sion of the merits of the different texts, 
the date of composition and the source of 
the plots, and its array of English and Con- 
tinental criticism and bibliography, it sup- 
plies what is believed to be indispensable 
to the thorough study and enjoyment of 
Shakespeare's plays. , 

The eleven plays which have so far ap- 
peared from the pen of Dr. Furness and 
the press of the same publishers are “ Mac- 
beth,” ‘Romeo and Juliet,” “ Othello,” 
“King Lear,” ‘ The ” “As You 
Like It,” “A Winter’ 

(two volumes.) “ Much Ado About 
ing,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “A Mids 
summer Night's Dream.” 


Tempest ; 
s Tale,” * Hamlet,” 


Herford, a Court beauty, who works up a | 
charge of witchcraft against the girl, and 
Anne is sentenced to hang in spite of her 
obvious innocence, The turn of affairs 
which brings the accusation back to Lady 
Herford and saves the condemned girl's life 
makes an exciting dénouement. 
o,¢ 

“ The Right of Way,” by Gilbert Parker, 
has a smaller companion in a book entitled 
“The March of the White Guard,"’ which 
the R. F. Fenno Company has just published. 
In the new volume Mr. Parker has the 
“heart touch” decisively developed. His 
*“ White Guard’ belongs with the class of 
his fresher work when his own human feel- 
ing was so spontaneous. 

*,* 

“The Natural History of Selbourne,”’ by 
Gilbert White, is announced in a new and 
cheap edition by John Lane. The volume is 
edited with a biographical introduction and 
notes by the late Grant Allen, with about 
200 illustrations by Edmund H. New. 
White's ‘Observations on Nature" and 
‘* Poems "’ are included, also some interest- 
ing notes by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
There are photogravures of Thomas Pen- 
nant and Daines Barrington. 

+ 
> 

Little, Brown & Co. have published a new 
library edition of ‘ Parkman's Life,’’ a new 
and enlarged edition of Drake’s “ New 
England Legends,” a new edition of Hamer- 
ton’s ‘‘ French Painters and Paintings,” 
and a new edition of the historical romance 
entitlec ‘‘ Cing Mars.”’ 

*,° 

“ Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp"’ is 
an account of the correspondence of Prof. 
John J. McCook of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, which he carried on for many years 
with a tramp called “ Roving Bill.” Prof. 
McCook hag collected this correspondence 
together and edited it in a series of nine 
articles for The Independent. This series 
will begin in this week’s issue of The In- 
dependent and will de published every few 
weeks until it is completed. 

*,* 
Prof. Ely’s 


A Japanese version of 
which was 


** Socialism and Social Reform,” 
published in September by Thomas Y 
Crowell & Co., was translated by Mr. 
Kiyoshi Kawakami, a Japanese gentleman 
who is pursuing advanced work in politics 
and economics at the University of Iowa. 
In this country the book is in its sixteenth 
thousand. ‘“ Pushing to the Front,”’ by O. 
S$. Marden, has been adopted in Govern- 
ment schools in Japan as a_ textbook. 
There are five different editions published 
in Japan by different publishers, 
*,* 

‘Later Poems,’’ by Alice Meynell, is 
being published by John Lane. Mrs. Mey- 
nell is at present, we hear, exploring the 
beauties of California, and it is understood 
that she has been asked to lecture in sev- 
eral leading citles along the route of her 
return home. 

%,° 

Mysterious Burglar,” by George 
Walsh, published by F. M. 
Buckles & Co., has run through three 
editions. The publishers say they have 
had several offers for dramatic rights, and | 
it is thought that this story will be on the 
boards before the end of the Winter. 
“ Allin Winfield,” the latest novel by Mr. 
Walsh, will be published in January. The 
delay is caused through the inability to 
secure illustrations from life which are to 
appear ‘in the book. These illustrations 
will represent the characters in the scenes 
of the book, and will prove a strong and 
interesting feature of the work. 


“ The 
Ethelbert 


A Child’s History of Greece. * 


In a compass of slightly over three hun- 
dred pages, Mr. Arthur Walpole has told 
the history of Greece in a remarkably 
clever fashion. So convincingly has his 
work been done, with such understanding 
of the tastes of young readers, that it 
would seem the “ Little Arthur ’’ for whom 
the book was ostensibly prepared must be 
a bona fide child. Mr. Walpole’s style and 
his manner of telling the story shows him 
to be the possessor of a wide range of 
knowledge gained from a thorough reading 
of literature, quite outside the domain of 
history. The language employed is clear 
and forcible, and the story so interestingly 
told that the book will be found valuable 
for young readers. An added proof of its 
value is shown by the fact that the volume 
is far from lacking in fnterest for older 
readers. The story is so vividly told, and 
collateral reading from both prose and 
verse so embodied in allusion rather than 
in direct quotation—although- the latter 
method is occasionally employed—as to add 
greatly to the charm of a well-told story. 

The volume is. fully illustrated with good 
reproductions of gld ruins, ideal recon- 
structions of old buildings or cities de- 
seribed, landscapes, ideal heads, coins, 
Statues, historic paintings by leading art- 
ists of all ages and countries, and of many 
other subjects. So that, in fact, the story 
of Greece is as carefully told in picture as 
in text. The book is clearly printed on 
good paper, and its pretty scarlet cover 
is well calculated to please the eye of 
young readers. é 

The book contains a chronological table 
of the chief events in the history of Greece, 
as well as a list of the names of its most 
famous people, plainly marked for pronun- 
ciation. These two lists, with an occasion- 
al very brief foot note, give young people 
all the additional information necessary to 
a proper understanding of the text, 





The dramatization of ‘The Helmet’ of 
Navarre,” made by the author, Miss Bertha 
Runkle, and Mr. Marston, after a prosper- 
ous opening week at Washington, a 
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A Book of literary and artistic distinction. 
Eee 


MASQUES of CUPID 


By EVANGELINE WILBUR BLASHFIELD 
I, SURPRISE PARTY. H. THE LESSER EVIL. lll. THE HONOR 
OF THE CREQUY. IV. IN CLEON’S GARDEN. 


With 35 Drawings by E. H. Blashfield 


UR short comedies, three in one act each and one in two, the subjects being taken 

respectively from. modern, medizval, and antique life, and the treatment preserv- 
ing, throughout the varied and at times intensely dramatic movement, the spirit of true 
comedy. Mr. Blashfield’s delicate and decorative drawings interpret the vivacity and 
grace, the gayety and archness of the text with genuine sympathy and add to the liter. 
ary distinction of this dainty volum2 the element of artistic distinction as well. 


$3.50 net (Postage 26 cents) 


_'* There is among us no critic who gives such an impression of serenity and re- 
straint in expression, of power and individuality in thought.”—WN, Y. Times Saturday 
Review. ’ 


FRENCH ART 


Classical and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture 


By W. C. BROWNELL 


New and Enlarged Edition, reset in larger type, with 48 illustrations. 
— author has added a chapter on the work of the sculptor Rodin, making a measurably 
complete and abundantly illustrated record of French plastic art from the tim: of 
the Renatasance to the present. 


"A Valuable Work Superbly Hlustrated 


‘*No one approaching French painting and sculpture with the book in his hands 
could go wrong. He will profit by the companionship of an intelligence which illumi- 
nates the darkest corners of the field.”"—New York Tribune. 


$5.75 net (Postage 20 cents) 


THE CATHEDRAL 
AND OTHER POEMS 
MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 
Author of “Within the Hedge,” etc. 
$1.25 met (Postage 8 cents) 


A HERMIT OF CARMEL 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA By 
Author of “The Sense of Beauty.’ 
$1.25 net (Postage 9 cents) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





By MAXIM GORKY 


ORLOFF and his WIFE 


Tales of the Barefoot Brigade. 


Eight Stories of Russian Tramp Life, 


* A powerful book, made fascinating by its intense humanity.” 
—N. Y. Evening Sun. 
485 


A New Portrait of Gorky 


$1.00 


Pages. 


The New Polish Novelist 


THE ARGONAUTS 


By ELIZA ORGESZKO 
Translated by JEREMIAH CURTIN, who says: 


“Eliza Orgeszko is the greatest female writer and thinker in 
the Slav world at present. There are keen and good critics who 
pronounce her the first literary artist among the women of Europe.” 


$1.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 





PUBLISHED BY THE ABBEY PRESS. 


THE MAN 
WITH THE RAKE 


By MARION BEVERIDGE LEE. . 
_ A powerful story of rare dramatic charm. 
__. “READS LIKE DICKENS.” 

‘Cloth, i2mo, Daintily Produced, $1.25. 


be ordered through bookseller, or will 





“COUNSEL. — 
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Mr. Larned’s Collection from the 


Wise of All Ages.* 


F the conduct or jife is the 
aim and end of all knowledge, » 
this is a book of great inter- 
est and value, It gathers up 
what bears directly upon hu- 
man conduct, not from ey- 
erything, but from much of 

what the wisest of all ages have thought 
and said, In the reading of the book, as 
the thoughts and precepts it contains gath- 
er weight and force, it is interesting to note 
the general unanimity among the great 
teachers of the race upon the things that 
are best for it. For human thought is one, 
as the trees of the forest, and its expres- 
sion as various as the leaves upon them. 

In an introductory essay the editor traces 
lucidly and concisely the course which eth- 
ical teaching takes in the literature of the 
world, beginning with the oldest book—so 
far is is known--(some centuries before 
Abraham) and through the Mosaic, Hindu, 
Buddhistic, Confucian, the Persian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman, and the modern writings 
of all nations, finishing with Emerson and 
Thoreau. 

Though not primarily a book of enter- 
tainment, yet it is, to the thoughtful reader, 
full of it, and any one may in its perusgl 
entertain angels unawares, by acquiring 
higher tastes, if nothing more, even from 
the rare combination of humor and wisdom 
it contains in such writers, for instance, as 
old Sir Thomas Browne and Thomas Fuller. 
He may even gain from it a conception of 
what constitutes success in life—one of 
those subjects the definition of which often 
limps. 

The editor's essay is expository, and he 
modestly abstains from preaching to us. He 
puts himself forward so far as to say: “I 
can think of no study more likely to be 
profitable and pleasant than a comparative 
review of the admonitions in such a series.” 
His just discrimination is noticeable in the 
judicious distinction he points out between 
the teachings of the Egyptian “ oldest book 
in the world’ and the code of Mount Sinai. 
He says: 

As an ethical standard, it offers a strange 
cohtrast to the standard marked by the old 
Egyptian. Of its mandates four are relig- 
ious, forbidding polytheism, idolatry, and 
profanity in speech, and enjoining the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath day; six only are 
purely moral laws. These touch the right 
and the wrong of human conduct in six 
very important particulars, but touch them 
only on their grosser side, It is not vio- 
lence that the Decalogue condemns, but 
murder; not unchastity, but adultery; not 
dishonesty, but stealing; not untruthful- 
ness, but false witnessing; not grasping and 
malign dispositions generally, but covet- 
ousness; and it enjoins not respect for age 
and wisdom, but filial reverence only. If 
we censtrue this strangely limited code in 
the largest possible way, there are heights 
and depths and reaches of temper, passion, 
thought, conduct, on which it leaves us 
with no light 

But he 
later Jewish 
and and recognizes th« 
“attitude of spirit ’’ in them. 

Extremely interesting are the 
from the very old Hindu code of Manu and 
the great “The Mababharata ”’ 
of Buddhism latter, as is generally 
known, though centuries older than 
Christianity, contains a very full formula- 
tion of the Golden Rule, which is sometimes 
referred to as peculiar to the teaching of 
This is its form in translation: 


all true righteousness 
would’st thyself be 


the 
Proverbs, 
lofty 


ample justice also to 


the Psalms, 


does 
books 


Ecclesiastes, 
precepts 


epic poem 
The 
some 


Jesus 

This is the sum of 

Treat others as thou 
treated 

Do nothing to 
after 

Thou would'st not have thy neighbor do to 
thee. 

In causing pleasure, or in giving pain, 

In doing good or injury to others, 

In granting er refusing a request, 

A man obtains a proper rule of action 

By looking on his neighbor as himself. 

The same rule is shown to be distinctly 

set forth by Confucius in the sixth century 

before Christ. And yet it is but the doc- 

trine of ‘ reciprocity,’’ and falls short of 

the sublime self-renunciation of “‘ love your 

enemies; do gcod (o them that hate you.” 

Coming to the age of Greek thought, we 
“the era of popular and un- 
and what the 


thy neighbor which here- 


leave behind 
morals,”’ are at 
editor calls: 

The beginning of such inquisitive 
ing upon the nature and sources of 
obligation as produce, first, a skeptic or 
sophistic era,’ and then a ‘‘ conscious and 
philosophic one.” 

The teaching of Socrates did not take the 
form of positive precept, but favors the 
idea that ‘‘all virtue is substantially cone 
and indivisible, and that man may possess 
its complete guidance in his own conscious- 
ness.’’ The editor thinks that the precepts 
and lives of such men as Marcus Aurelius 
Epictetus have influenced morals a 
times more than the systems of 
originated with Aris- 


conscious 


think- 
moral 


and 
thousand 
philosophy 
totle. 

What we find 
cepts of Jesus is 
They “reveal a 


which 


concerning the pre- 
striking and admirable. 
depth of moral percep- 
tion not discovered before,’’ in tracking 
sin, not to the deed, but to the cherished 
lustful thought. And it is pointed out that 
the great distinction of the teaching of 
Christ is the universality of its aims, and 
the breaking of the barriers that divide 
the human family. The answer given to 
the question, '' Who is my neighbor?"’ wag 
and ‘“‘the starting point of 
an effective wakening of mankind to the 
larger human fellowship—of fel- 
lowship between men as men.” 

About two-thirds of the volume is devoted 
A MULTITUDE 

Being a Collection 


here 


a new thing, 


sense of 


or COUNSELORS, 
of Codes, Precepts, and 
Rules of Life from the Wise, of .All Ages. 
Edited, with an Introductory Essay on the 
Ancient and Modern Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, by J. N. Larned, Pp. 499. th, &vo. 
Boston and New York: oughton, Mifflin & 
Co, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1901. $2. 
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to the modern era, commencing with the | 
Renaissance, and represents aver fifty | 
names of marked genius and wisdom. Some 
of. these réadings are from less familiar 
soyrces, and haye peculiar interest. Such 
are the precepts from Hugh Rhbodes's 
“ Book of Nurture,” of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in which are the following: "’ 

Avold flattery, and let it be as painful 
for thee to be praised of lewd and inhonest 
persons, as if thou be praised for lewd and 


inhonest. deeds. 
Thou shalt not fear sharp words, but, 


dread fair words. 


Be liberal to every man. Familiar bpt iter : 


few. Equal to all men. r 


Such are the maxims of Balthasar Gra~-' 
cian, a Spanish Jesult of the same period— 
a most acute and wise counselor, and pe- 
litic withal. He says: co 

Never open the door to an evil, boviever 
small, for other and greater ones will p 
in after it from their ambush. 

Be able to wait. * * * Only through the 
spaces of time do we come to the centre of 
opportunity. 

Choose a heroic ideal, but rather to emu- 
late than to imitate. Drain nothing to the 
dregs, neither good hor evil. Brevity is 
fascinating. * * * What is well said is soon 
said. Never speak of yourself. Either you 
will praise yourself, which is vanity; or 
blame yourself, which is poverty of spirit. 
Know how to take your own part. * * * 
In great danger there is no better ¢com- 
panion than a bold heart. Know how to 
ask. 

Do not belong wholly 
wholly to other people. 

Have no days of carelessness. Destiny 
loves to play tricks, and will pile chance 
on chance to take us unawares. 

Again, as a thing of interest, we have, as 
evidence of the immense pains Franklin 
took with himself, an account of his thir- 
teen virtues, and a specimen page of the 
book he made and carried with him, in or- 
der to daily self-examination, when, as he 
says, he “‘ conceived the bold and arduous 
project of arriving at moral perfection.” 

Space forbids more than mention of 
Erasmus, Montaigne, Bacon, Quarles, 
Penn, Fenelon, Swift, Goethe, Schopen- 
hauer, Carlyle. Were we to quote more 
than we have done, it would be from Em- 
erson's ‘‘ Conduct of Life,’ to which some 
pages are given, for in this book's exceed- 
ing riches, it contains nothing more wise, 
more bright, or more beautiful. It is a 
book to make a life companion of. There 
are biographical notices of authors, and a 
most helpful index—a feature of value for 
which its publishers can generally be relied 
upon. A. BLACK WOOD. 


to yourself nor 


Bradford Torrey in Franconia.* 


Every one who has had the happy fortune 
to loiter along footpaths and among 
green hills with Mr. Torrey knows what to 
expect from his companionship—what alert- 
ness of eye and ear, what comprehensive- 
deftness of «Ge- 
allusion, 
the sun- 


what 
charm of literary 
wisdom, 
which the 


ness of observation 
scription, what 
what ripe 
shine in 


always to 


sweetened by 

writer's -spirit 
walk. Mr. Torrey'’s public will 
not be disappointed in this latest ramble 
in which he invites their companionship. 

Footing it in Franconia with Mr. Torrey 
is a thing to cure low spirits. Communion 
with nature brushes the cobwebs from cur 
brains, and communion with nature in the 
society of a philosopher so genial makes 
us look at the hard angles of life through 
a softening atmosphere. 


seems 


Ours may be an evil world, as the pessimist 
and the preacher finds so much comfort in 
maintaining; but there is one thing to be 
said in its favor—its happy days are the 
longest remembered. The pain I suffered 
years ago I cannot any longer make real 
to myself, even if I would, but the joys 
of that time are still almost as good as 
new, when occasion calls them up. Some cf 
them, indeed, seem to have sweetened with 
age. This is especially the case, I think, 
with simple and natural pleasures, which 
may be considered as a good reason why 
every man should be, if he can, a lover of 
nature—a sympathizer, that is to say, with 
the life of the world about him, The less 
artificial our joys, the more likelihood of 
their staying by us. 

And he makes the agreeable suggestion 
that ‘“‘the pleasures of memory may be 
worth the price of growing old."’ As 
in his other books, Mr. Torrey’ bas 
filled this new collection of essays with 
bird and blossom and berry lore, wherein 
matters of ornithology predominate. We 
recall, as we read, the old story of “ byes 
and No Eyes,’’ which good Mrs. Barbauld 
might well have supplemented by a similar 
tale of “‘ Ears and No Ears."’ Of eyes and 
ears Mr. Torrey has evidently more than 
the usual number. Who else ever sew 
fifty-three species of birds from his win- 
dows, and made a list of eighty-odd in a 
single locality? Verily, the most of us go 
deaf and blind through life, and are shamed 
by such possible acuteness of human hear- 
ing and sight. 

Moreover, upon all he perceives Mr. Tor- 
rey finds written ‘‘ which things are an 
allegory.’’ With light touch he just un- 
covers the corner of the allegory, and 
leaves his readers the joy of finishing the 
revelation for themselves. How few writ- 
ers know the power of a reticent pen, the 
eloquence of silence! 

It must be the crown of delights to tread 
in Mr. Torrey's footsteps, with the volume 
appropriate to the path in one’s hand. Since 
comparatively few can be admitted to this 
rare felicity, the next best thing is to read 
the book without the journey, and to “ foot 
it’’ with the mind’s feet, (if the mind las 
an eye, it is natural to infer feet,) while 
we yield ourselves to the pleasant spell of 
a writer whom we have come to regard 
affectionately, not only as “a nice, old 
man, who enjoys himself,’’ according to 
the characterization of his acquaintances 
on Mount Agassiz, but as our personal 
“ guide, philosopher, and friend.”’ 


*FOOTING IT IN FRANCONIA, By Brad- 
ford Torrey. In one volume. Pp, 246. 16mo, 
cloth. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cambridge: The Riverside 
Press. $1.10. 
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CONNOR'S 


Tale of the Ottawa. 
THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. 


DEBORAH: A ROMANCE 


Of the Times of Judas Maccabacus. 


JAMES M. 
LUDLOW. 


“A REVELATION GNLY TOO LONG DELAYED.” 


At all Bookstores, on the Trains, at the Ferrizs, at the Hotels. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers. 








Have you read GRAUSTARK? 


Your friends have. 


Ask them. 


“Graustark”’ Is a clever and amusing tale, of which any 
fair reader will say that it gives him his money's worth. 


—New York Sun, 


Mr. McCutcheon gives us a 


somewhat welcome twist 


of novelty in making the Americanism of his two heroes 


s0 strong a 
and 
entertaining, 


feature 


and if 


Their 
Successes in love and statecraft, are 


you cannot 


their failures 
really vastly 
fall in love with Jletvee, 


adventures, 


Princess of Graustark, you are incurable.—Tvwn Topics. 


It is a dashing and dramatic novel of adventure 


Lovers of a good, 
thrill and dash in it 
“Graustark."’ And 


rushing novel 


having taken up the book it 


New York Journal, 
abundance of 
confide » to 
is safe 


with 


turn. with 


to gay the reader will not lay it aside until it is finished. 


— Chicago Tritune. 


It is a vastly 
tale, and a 
—Chiergo Times- Herald 


The story is full 
cover to cover. 
plot is skillfully 
wrought. The love 


wholesome and it is a 


entertaining, well construct 
sure defense against ennui and the 


of excitement 
The reader never 
developed and 
story is 
love story 


, stirring 
blues, 


adventure from 
weary Its 
well 
and 
will 


and 
becomes 
the climaxes are 
exceptionally clean 
that every lover 


follow with breathless speed. -—The Living Church 


* Graustark "’ is pre-eminently one of those tales that, 


once begun, 
Its interest is of the 
sympathy, putting 


is not likely to be 
sort that appeals 
the reader 
maintained unbroken to the end: 


unfinished. 
wins the 


that is 


down 

and 
under a spell 
Indian tpolis New 


laid 


The story savors of the Prisoner of Zenda, but ts more 


interesting.—4uffaio Times 


It is a 
agreeable departure 
— Minneapolis Tribune. 


It is equal to the Prisoner of Zenda in 
treatment 


and in conciseness of 


None will regret reading it 


tained.—Baltimo:e Sun. 


fetching book, in all 


from the heavy historical romance, 


respects, and a most 


merit, in 
Omaha World-Herald 


plot 


if they read to be enter- 


The story holds the attention from the very start. It 


is both delicate and 


“Graustark’’ 
being one 


dramatic. 


has proved to 
of the best selling novels of the day 


Philadelphia Press 
be wonderfully popular, 


Erte ( Pa.) News, 


For Sale By All Booksellers, 


“ARTISTIC BOOK-PLATES” 


A quarterly magazine, $2.00 a Year, 


Single number, 75 cents. 


Each number gives 75 book - plates. 


300 plates a year. 


NO. 1, VOL. I., IS- NOW READY. 


GEO.F. KELLY, Publisher, 33522255: sry?iteg 
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OOKSA! 
IRENTANOS 


UNION SQUARE, New York 


PENT BEY AM MOH Sa en ET TS ASS 


W YORK. SATU 


RDAY. NO 


A WORE OF TIMELY INTEREST. 
THE COLOMBIAN AND 
VENEZUELAN REPUBLICS. 
By WILLIAM L. SCRUGGS, 

Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to Colombia and 
Venezuela. 

With three colored maps and 
illustrations. Svo. Price, $2.50, 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
Boston. 


OUR FATE = ZODIAC 
OF FASCINATING INTEREST 


ten full-page 
Publishers, 
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NEW 


THE 
BOOK BUYER 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY REVIEW 
AND KECORD OF CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


1QO2 


Auertpt on BE+5O Comte TSC: Forays BOC. 

MONG the special articles to appear 
A in the forthcoming volume of THE 
BOoK Buyer, besides contributions 
already announced, may be mentioned an 
article upon The Novel Without a 
Love [lotive, as exemplified in a group 
of books of world-wide reputation, In 
another essay will be considered the four 
books by the late John Fiske in which 
he formulatéd his religious belief. An- 
other article will consider, relatively, the 
work of a number of journalists who 
hav2 made their mark in fiction within a 
few years. In an article upon Solid 
Réading for Young People will be 
found valuable suggestions for courses of 
substantial réading which will give youth- 
ful readers a good grounding in several 
branches of science and art while provid- 
ing them with literature as entertaining 
as it is substantial. 


SaaS 


THE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Signed Reviews of New Books 
Many Handsome Illustrations 
Literary News in America and England 
Correspondence on Literary Topics 
Bibtiography, Bibliograpbical Articles 
Short Essays on the Literature of the Day 
Special Articles on Literary Manifestations 
Gossip about Writers and Artists 
Biographical Sketches of Authors and Artists 
Papers on Bookbinding and Fine Printing 
Notes of Rare Books 
LT 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Publishers,.New York City 


Superb 
Ol sbekianren 
Number 


with color plate ilius- § ag 
trations and stories © | 
by famous authors. 


FRANK “>: 


LESLIES 


POPULAR” 


MONTHLY 


WILL THE JEWS RECLAIM 
PALESTINE ? By Izraci Zangwill, 


Contributions by 
Booth, Maurice Hewlett, 


YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 


23, 1901. 





| The Ellis Sale. 
A collection of 183 books and manuscripts 
belonging to the late Fred 8S: Ellis, dealer 
| in rare books and publisher of the works of 
Rossetti and Morris, fetched at Sotheby's 


in London, Nov. 4, the large total of £5,588, | 
an average of £42 per lot. The highest | 
price paid for a book was the £700 for Ed- | 


ward Calvert's special copy of William 
Blake's ‘‘Songs of Innocence and of Experi- 
ence,’’ 1789-94, The highest price of the 
sale was £800, which was paid for the 
| original ink drawings of the eighty-seven 
of Sir E. Burne-Jones, executed for the 
edition of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Works,” issued by. 
the Kelmscott Press. These designs were 
nearly all drawn by him in pencil and re- 
drawn in ink chiefly by R. Catterson- 
Smith, under the. continual personal super- 
vision of the artist. The designs sold were. 
the developments of Mr. Catterson-Smith 
from the original pencil drawings. 

Mr. Ellis had as many as twenty-eight 
vellum cepies of Kelmscott Press publica- 
tions, the largest number ever offered at 
auction. The highest price realized was 
the £510 given for the Chaucer (one of the 
thirteen coples,) which Mr. Ellis edited. 
His copy of the Chaucer on paper was one 
of twenty copies bound in pigskin at the 
Doves Bindery, under Cobden-Sanderson's 
direction from Morris's design, at a cost of 
£13 eath. It fetched £112, which is the rec- 
ord price for England for this book on pa- 
per. In this country the book in ordinary 
binding has fetched $600, (April 16, 1900, 
at Bangs’s,) and in the special binding de- 
scribed above has realized $950, (May. 16, 
1900, at Henkels’s. Philadelphia.) » Other 
prices of importance were as follows: 

LOT 9.—Coryat’s “ Crudities,” 1611, old 
calf, (Ailesbury copy, once in the possession 
of John Davies of Hereford, the author's 
friend,) 460. (Mr. Lefferts's copy was in 
the a vellum, fresh as when first is- 
sued. 

LOT 11.—Drayton’s ‘“‘ Poems,’’ 1620, bound 
in old calf with his “ Battaile of Agin- 
court,” 1627, first editions, £35. 

LOT 18.—Keats’s ‘‘ Endymion,” 1818, first 
edition, bound by Cobden-Sanderson. in 
green morocco, elaborately gilt tooled in 
serpentine leafy scrolls, £131. (This large 
pricé was due to the binding. The record 
price for a copy in boards, uncut, is $150, 
given for Mr. Arnold’ copy. A presenta- 
oR itd rebound in calf, brought £41 last 

uly. 

WOT 20.—Lamb’s “ Essays of Elia,” 1823- 
55,' (first series a presentation copy, ‘“ Mrs. 
J. Payne, with Elia’s friendly remembranc- 
% } bound in one volume, green morocco, 


LOT 23—Marbecke’s ‘“‘ Booke of Conimon 
hey eee ee (plain corners of last 

yo leaves men ) superlatively rare, £202. 

LOT 26—Morris’s ** Love ie Enough,” 
1873, one of twenty-five copies on large 
paper, bound by Cobden tn brown morocco, 
2177, (each page was surrounded by a bor- 
der of original designs in color, of leafy 
branches and natural flowers.) 

LOS’ 30—Morris's “ Sigurd the Volsung,”’ 
1887, presentation copy from the author to 
Ellis, bound by Cobden-Sanderson in red 
morocco, £111, 

LOT 31—Morris’s ‘‘ Dream of John Ball,” 
1888, presentation copy from Morris to 
Ellis, bound by Cobden-Sanderson in olive 
morocco, £99. 

LOT 113—Purchas's “ Pilgrimes,”’ 1625- 
26, five volumes, crimson morocco, by Bed- 
ford, £53. 

LOT 119—Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais,”" Pisa, 1821, 
bound in vellum by Cobden-Sanderson, £47. 

LOT 123—Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Caly- 
don," 1865, first edition, presentation cop 
from the author to Charles A. Howell, 
bound hy Cobden-Sanderson in blue moroc- 
co, £66. 

LOT 126—Whitman’'s “‘ Leaves of Grass,” 
Washington, 1871, the copy Whitman sent 
~ Ellis with a letter containing proposals 
or an English edition, £35. 

LOT 127—Horae, Kerver's edition of 1501, 
on vejlum, perfect and almost spotless 


copy, £140. 

Lor 133—Diirer’s Virgin suckling the in- 
fant Christ, (in a frame,) £64. 

Chaucer's * Works,’’ on vellum, has al- 
ready been mentioned. 

The fallowing are ten other vellum Kelm- 
scott books in the sale that brought over 
£00 each; 

LOT 38.—Morris's “Story of the Glitter- 
ing hr 1891, one of six copies so print- 


$6, Pre tation copy from Morris to Ellis, 


LOT 34,—Morris’s *“‘ Poems by the Way,” 
189¥, one of thirteen copies, presentation 


Pha 
41.—Caxton's “ Recayell of the His- 
castes of Troye,"’ one of five copies, 1892, 


LOT 47.—Shakes re’s “‘ Poems,” one of 
ten copies, eevqometion copy, 1893, £91. 

Lor &.—M ‘s “Glittering Plain,” 
1894, second Kelmscott issue, one of seven 


copies, pfrtgntation copy, £75. 
—Keats's ‘‘ Poems,"’ one of seven 


copies, 1894, £74. 

Lor 76—Shelley’s “ Poems,” one of six 
copies, 1894-5, three volumes, £89. 

Lor $4—Herrick’s ‘‘ Poems,” one of eight 
tT 1895, £59. 

88—Morris’s ‘‘ Well at the World's 
End,” one of eight c 1896, £56. 

LOT penser’s “ es Calen- 
dar,” one of six copies, £50. 

The late F. W. three vellum 
Keimsacott books, two of which were in the 
Ellis sale. The Frene were the 

@ $675 in 


h 
——— oe Spekecpeere Lon on, and th 
% ie 


Boston as inst 
“ Glittering Plain,’ 1894, realizing $600 as 


aga nst the Ellis, price of £75, 


—_—_——eee 

Among the new books Small, Maynard & 
Co. of Boston are publishing are ‘ The 
Road to Ri y’s;”’ by Frank Burlingame 
Harrtis, a s of farm life; ‘“‘ The Grapes 
of Wrath: A Tale of North and South,” by 
Mary Harriott Norris, an American novel 
of the civil war; A. G. Plympton's “ In the 
Shadow of the Black Pine: A Romarice of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony,” and 
“* Aphrodite, the Romance of a Sculptor’s 
." by Franklin Kent Gifford, 


Christian Science 


Death as it appears to its -beliévers—From Robert Barr’s 
masterpiece “‘The Victors.’’ 


“ Death of the Boss! 
Boss o’ New York dead!’’ 


All about the death of Maguire! 


Mayor Grady snatched a paper from the first comer and 


threw the boy a quarter. * * * * 


When he reached Ma- 


guire’s house, Mrs. Maguire herself opened the door and 


greeted him pleasantly. 


“I saw it was you,” she said, smiling, “and so I came 
down myself, thinking you were not going to come in. Of 
course, it is only the reporters I want to keep away.” 


“It is good of you to receive me, Mrs. Maguire. 
was a rumor down town that Patrick 
I heard of 
Won't you come in and see him?” 

You think it wouldn’t trouble him?” 
He will be pleased.” 


“Oh, yes; 
Absurd ! 

“If I may. 

“Oh, no. 


“You are very kind.” 


There 


was worse,” 
it. They said he was dead. 


She closed the door and led the way to the stairs, humming 


a tune as she preceded him lightly up the steps, 


Maguire was 


not on the couch where Grady had last seen him, and his wife 
held aside the curtains of the next room, saying: 


* He is in here,” 


She went to the bed and flung back the sheet. 
“Oh my God, my God!” cried Grady, staggering against 


the wall. 


There confronted him the closed-eyed, smiling face 


of the dead and the open-eyed, smiling face of the living. 


I2mo, Cloth, $1.50 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 





Two Really Humorous Books 


FORTY 
MODERN 


FABLES 
By 


George Ade 


A new collection of clever Fables 
in Slang. Amusing narratives of 
the Piker, the Once-a-Weeker 
from Town, the Good Thing and 
the rest of the Bunch, Fables of 
the life of the Day, 


Price, $1.50 


Mr. DOOLEY’S 
OPINIONS 


By 


F. P. Dunne 


The New “Dooley Book.” The 
Sage of Ar-rchy Road gives his 
friends the benefit of his. quaintly 
humorous views on the political 
and social discussions of the 
day. 


Price, $1.50 


For sale by all dealers or mailed, post free, upon receipt of price 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 West 29th Street, New York 


WRIGHT 


Price $1.50 
Author of HELEN’S BABIES 
TA TT 
PHILADELPHIA TIMES SAYS: 


“Caleb Wright is an admirable and most interest- 
ing figure: Full of shrewd philosophy and homely 


with a frontispiece portrait of the heroine 
by Edwin H. Blashfield. 


coal 
In “The Diamond Necklace,” by Frantz By JOHN HABBERTON 


common sense, he is a congener of David Harum 
and Eben Holden, and; truth to tell, suffers. little 
by the comparison.” , Soh HR 
LOTHROP 


3 
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RAREBOOKS 


MR. THOMAS CHATTO (of Picker- 
ing. & Chatto, the oldest established 
antiquarian booksellers in England,) 
has imported and now has on view for 


sale at 
251 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City; 


A Collection of Vatuable 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, ILLUMIN- 
ATED MANUSCRIPTS, AND FINE 
SPECIMENS OF OLD AND 
MODERN BINDINGS. 


eurs and collectors should at once 
sett tor a catalogue, and should not tail 
to call and inspect, as the exhibit closes vn 
Dec. 5, 1901. mong the many hundred o 
important valumes may be mentioned the 
following: 


A Perfect Set of the First Four Folios of 


SHAKESPEARE, 


inted in 1623—1632—1604—1685. 4 vols., 
a magnificently’ bound, and exceptional 
COPIES  . ae cee cise res cerecseenseses -$10,000.00 
HOLINSHED’S CHRONICLES, 1577, con- 
sulted by Shakespeare in the compilation 
Of his plays... .......ceeees see tes sees hO10.00 
PAINTER’S PALACE OF PLEASURk, 
1567 The first edition, tn two vols. 
Shakespeare was greatly indebted to 
this collection for his plots; he derived 
from it the stories for “* Lucrece, Timon 
of Athens,’ “ Ail's Well,” “ Romeo ane 
Juliet,” &c...... eee 0 $1,250.6 


OLD ANGLING BOOKS, 


Among which are found: 

WALTON'S THE COMPLEAT ANGLER, 
1653. The FIRST mDITION: a y_ fine 
copy, richly bound, by viere, S875. 

Also the SECOND EDITION, 1655, $400. 

The THIRD EDITION, 1661, $95, | 

The FOURTH EDITION, 1664, $84. 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON, LEECH, &c. 


OLD SPORTING BOOKS, 
With colored plates by HENRY ALKEN, 


OLD BINDINGS, 


Including magnificent specimens In perfect 
condition, by ROGER PAYNE, SAMUEL 
& CHARLES MEARNE; besides examples 
of old Scotch, Irish, French, Italian, and 
Spanish work. There are eight specimens 
of the beautiful‘ embroidered needlework 
binding of about 1625, ascribed to the 
“Nuns of Little Gidding.” 


RARE FIRST EDITIONS. 


Braithwaite’s Art Asleep Husband, 
1640 $210.00 


Surton’s 
1621 
Cervante's Don Quixote, 
Coryat’s Crudities, 1611 
Cowper’s Poems (and History of 
John Gilpin,) 1785. ......0cceeeeeee $42.00 
Walton's Lives, 1670 $21.00 
Vicar 


Spenser's Fairy Queen, 
Mi'ton’s Paradise Lost, 1660 
Milton's Paradise Regained, 1671... .$112,00 
Fanny Burney’s Camilla, 1796 (uncut)$105.00 
Byron's Hours of Idleness, 1807 $140.00 
Keble’s Christian Year, 1827........ $45.00 
Charles Kingsley. A complete set of 
his novels, Ist edition, 41 vols, 
uncut gaveuevads> #oa5%s $220.00 
Lamb's Elia, and Last Essays of ‘ 
Elia, 1823-33, 2 vols... ce ccccsees $150.00 
Captain Marryat. A complete set of 
his renowned sea stories, uncut, 
EP VOIBeccesccccns 


Swift's Gulliver's Travels, 1738...... 
Albert Smith. A complete set of 
this old humorist's works. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


of works by . 
Sir Francis Bacon, Robert Greene, 
Nicholas Breton, John Heywood, 
George Chapman, Ben. Jonson, 
Samuel Daniel, Thomas Lodge. 
William Brown, Thomas Dekker, 
Michael Drayton, George Gascoigne, 
Arthur Golding, Edmund Spenser, 
Barnaby Googe, John Taylor. 


925.00 


RARE OLD BOOKS, on Gardening, 
bandry, Agriculture. 


OLD ENGLISH PLAYS. 


A very large collection, which includes 
most every early English dramatist. 


EARLY ENGLISH POETRY 


A large number, including volumes by all 
the important old poets. 


The Addisonian Period of Literature Is 


First of 


}lus- 


al- 


well represented. editions 
works by 

Oliver Goldsmith, 
Thomas Gray, 
Alexander Pope, 
Matthew Prior, 
Smollett, 

Sterne, 

Swift. 


BOOKS 


MILITARY 


Very 


Addison, 

Colley Cibber, 
William Collins, 
William Congreve, 
Daniel Defoe, 
Henry Fielding, 
John Gay, 


RARE 


On ARCHITECTURE, 
Music, HERALDRY 


RARE OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES, 


CARION’S CHRONICLES. 1550. $34.00. 
FABYAN’S CHRONICLES, 1559, $42.00. 
HIGDEN’S POLYCHRONICON, 1495. 5500. 
LANQUET’S CHRONICLES, 1549, $21.00. 
SLATYER’S PALA® ALBION, 1619, $21.00. 


MAGNIFICENT MODERN BINDINGS, 


by the best binders, several 
MISS MARY HOUSTON, 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
FIFTEENTHCENTURY. Several brilliant 
and valuable specimens on vellum. 


Works illustrated by 
CRUIKSHANK, ROWLANDSON,etc., ete. 


SUBJECTS, 


designed by 


RARE BOOKS 


MR. THOMAS CHATTO (of Pickering & 
Chatto, London, the oldest established anti- 
qguarian booksellers in England,) has im- 
ported and has now on view for sale at 

251 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
a collection of valuable OLD AND RARE 
BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND FINE 
SPECIMENS OF OLD AND MODERN 
BINDINGS. 

Amateurs and collectors should at once 
apply for a catalogue, and should not fail 


to call and inspect, as the exhibit closes on 
Der, 5, 1901. 


«~T ra Tey 


ecerenh 
Up to and Ineluding Thursday Afternoon. 


eo 
History and Biography. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Henry 
A. Beers, 12mo. Pp. vili.-424. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.76. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL HISTORY. To _ the 
Death of Lincoln. Popularly told, by Viola 
A. Conklin. 12mo. Pp. xv.-435. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50, 

IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. A Review. 
1800-1200"" By T. W. Russell. » 12mo. 
~ \iliaaae New York: E. 


THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. Being the True 
Story of Marie Antoinette and the Cardinal 
de Rohan. By Franz Funck-Brentano. Trans- 
lated by H. Sutherland Edwards. Illustrated, 
12mo. Pp. 350. Philadelphia: J. B, Lip- 
pincott Company. 

SHORT HISTORY OF MISSISSIPPI, By 
~ Jamés K, Hosmer. 12mo. Pp. xv,.-230.* Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.20. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION. By 
J, A, James and A. H. Sanford: 12mo, Pp. 
Ey, 00s. New York: Charles Scribner's 

ns, 


PESTALOZZI.. And the Foundation of the Mod- 
ern Elementary School. By, A, Pinloche. 
i2mo. Pp. xvi.-306: New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $1. : 

THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS, And Other 
French Portraits. By 8S. G: Tallentyre. With 
portraits 8vo. Pp. 234. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, $4. 

HUGH, BISHOP OF LINCOLN. A Short Story 
of the Making of Mediaeval England. By 
Charles L. Morgan. 12mo. . Pp. xvi.-160. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co, $1.25. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. A Reminiscence. By Lord 
Milner. 12mo, -Pp. vill.:-161..London: Edward 
Arnold. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

LAMARCK, THE FOUNDER OF EVOLUTION. 
His Life and Work. Translations of His 
Writings on Organic Evolution. By Alpheus 
Packard. 12mo, Pp. xvili.-451. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.40. 

MONSIEUR VINCENT. A Sketch of a Christian 
Social Reformer of the Seventeenth Century. 
By James Adderley, 12mo. Pp, ix.-170. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


ISRAEL PUTNAM. Ploneer and Major General. 
1718-1790. By William Farrand Livingston. 
12mo. Pp. xviii.-442. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 

BIRTHDAY POEMS OF THE CENTURY. 
Irnest Green Dodge. Illustrated. 12mo. 
186. Chicago: M. A. Donohue & Co. 


JOHN HALL, PASTOR AND PREACHER. A 
Biography by His Son Thomas C, Hall, 12mo. 
Pp. 341. New York: The F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

THE THBATRE., Its Development ih France and 
England and a History of Its Greek and 
Latin Origins. By Charles Hastings, Intro- 
duetory Letter from Victorien Sardou. Trans- 
lation by Frances A. Welby. S8vo. Pp. xvi.- 
368. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $3. 

THE PRE-COLUMBIAN 
AMERICA BY THE NORTHMEN. 
Translations ‘from Icelandic Sagas. 
De Costa. Third Edition. Revised. 
230. Albany: Joel Munsell’s Sons. 

THE LIFE OF A CENTURY. 1800 to 1900. 
By Edwin Hodder. With 519 Illustrations. 
Folio. Pp. 760. New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $4. 


PAUL JONES, By Hutchins Hapgood. 12mo. Pp. 
vi.126. Riverside Biographical Series, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 65 cents, 

CHINA IN CONVULSIONS. By Arthur H. 
Smith. Illustrated. In 2 Vols. 8ve. Pp. xiv.- 


364. New York: The F. H. Revell Company. 
$5 per set. 


A 


By 
Pp. 


DISCOVERY OF 
With 
By B. 


8vo. Pp. 


Religion and Science. 


PHILANTHROPY IN MISSIONS.» Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference Studies [.-V. 12mo. 
Pp. 68. New York: Foreign Mission Library. 
25 cents, 

THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. With Other Essays and Ser- 
mons. By Joseph May. 12mo. Pp. 190. Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis, 272. Congress Street. $1. 

THREE GUARDIANS OF SUPERNATURAL 
RELIGION, The Bedell Lectures for 1899. 
By Morgan Dix. 12mo. xv.-103. New 
York: Edwin 8. Gorham. §1., 


A PRACTICAL STUDY OF THE SOUL. By 
Margaret M, Barbour Stone, 12mo, Pp. xiv.- 
350. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. 

MONUMENTS OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
Walter Lowrie. 12mo. Pp. xxvil.-492. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL. As Set 
Forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern 
Critical Historians, By James Robertson. 2 
vols. 12mo. Pp. xv.-300 per vol. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. 

BIBLE STORIES. Retold by L. L. Weedon. 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. William 
Boyd Carpenter. Ilustrated. Follo. Pp. 168. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

COME UNTO ME. A Manual of Instructions and 
Devotions for Confirmation, Holy Communion, 
and Other Occasions. Written and compiled 
by Archibald Campbell Knowles. 24mo. Pp. 
xiii.-270. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, $1. 

COMPRESSED AIR. Its Production, Uses, and 
Application, Comprising the Physical Prop- 
erties of Air for a Vacuum to Its Liquid 
State, &c., and Uses as a Motive Power. 
By Gardener D, Hiscox. 8vo. Pp. xii.-822. 
New York: Norman W. Henley & Co. $6.50. 

ORIGEN AND GREEK PATRISTIC THEOL- 
OGY. By the Rev. William Fairweather. 
12mo. Pp. xiv.-268. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

SYSTEM OF PHYSIOBOGIC THERA- 
PEUTICS Edited by Solomon Solic Cohen, 
Vols. Ill. and IV. _ Hlustrated, with Maps. 
8yo. Pp. ix.-336, Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton’s Sons & Co. 

THE MIND OF A CHILD. 
12mo. Pp. 176. 
& Co. $1, 

THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF BRIDGE. 
Stated and Explained and Its Practice Illus- 
trated by Means of Hands Played Completely 
Through in ‘* Hellespont.’’ 16mo.. Pp. vi.-316. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $2. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
sition. By G. W 
iv.-104 New 
Scribner's Sons. 

THE 
Geddes 
trations 
342. New 
ner’s Sons. 

DIET. In Relation to Age and 
Hints Concerning Habits 
Longevity. By Sir Henry 
vised and Enlarged Edition. 
New York: IF. Werner & Co. 

BIBLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE BEGINNERS. 
Fifty-two Lessons, Combining the First Year 
of a Two-Year Course. By Margaret J. Cush- 
man Haven. 12mo. Pp. vii.-224. 
The F. H. Revell Company. 

UNTO HEIGHTS HEROIC, 
tation.) By Gardner 8. 
186. New York: 


Pp. 


By 
New 


By Ennis Richmond. 
New York: Longmans, Green 


A Popular Expo- 
de Tunzelmann. 12mo. Pp. 
York: Imported by Charles 
75 cents. 
EVOLUTION OF SEX. 
and J. Arthur 
Revised 
York: 


By Profs. Patrick 
Thomson. 92 Illus- 
Edition. 12mo Pp. xx.- 
Imported by Charles Scrib- 


Activity. With 
Conductive to 
Thompson. Re- 
12mo. Pp. 127. 


75 cents. 


Eldridge. 
Eaton & Mains. 


12mo. Pp. 
75 cents, 


Educational, 


PATTERSON'S ILLUSTRATED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


NAUTICAL 

Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. By Capt. Howard Patterson. vo, Pp. 
512. Cleveland, Ohio: Published by The 
Marine Review Publishing Company. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY AND 
PHRASE BOOK. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, 12mo. Pp. 550, Cincinnati: 
The Phonographic Institute Company. 

FRESHMAN SNGLISH AND THEME-COR- 
RECTING IN HARVARD COLLEGE. By C. 
T. Copeland and H. M. Rideout. 12mo. Pp. 
214. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. $1. 

FORENSIC DECLAMATIONS. Edited by A. 
Howry Espenshade. 12mo. Pp. 213. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. $1. 


xT ma Te 


P, Dutton & Co. 


New York: j 


(A Biblical Interpre- | 
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LEE'S ST, a Oe oe 
ANUAL. The 
Pa a BincibyNGaaee wai, 


205. Chicago; Laird & 

F. W. PUTZGER'’S HISTORISCHER , SCHUL 
ATLAS, Zur Alten Mittleren und neuer Ge- 
schichte, In 234 Haupt und. nebenkorten. 8vo. 
Pp. xvi. New York: Lemeke & Buechner. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND INSTRUCT- 
OR, An Exposition of Isaac Pitman’s System 
of Phonography., Designed for Class or Self- 

Instruction, Twentieth rg’ Benya ne 16mo. 

ae xiy.-276. New York: Pitman & 

ons, 

DUBBS'S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
By Bugene L. Dubbs. 12mo. Pp. 440. New 
York: American Book Company. 60 cents. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES ON THE LATIN 
VERB. By Katherine Campbell Reiley, 

Teacher of Latin, Brooklyn Heights Semin- 

ary. Large 4to. Pp. 80. ew York: Amerti- 

can Book Company. 50 cents, 


YOUNG FOLKS’S CYCLOPEDIA OF LITER- 
ATURE AND ART, By John Denison Champ- 
lin, Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. iv.-604. New York: 

. Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

OUR FIRST SCHOOL BOOK. By Carrie Sivyer 
Ferris. Pp, 112, Illustrated. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdette & Co. 80 cents. 


Books for the Young. 


THE CHINESE BOY AND GIRL. 
Taylor Headland. Folio. Pp. 
York: F. H. Revell Company, $1. 

AUNT NABBY’S CHILDREN. By Frances 
Hodges White. Llustrated. 12mo. Pp. 130. 
Cosy Corner Series. Boston: L. C, Page. 50 
cents. 

HISTORY OF RHYMES AND JINGLES. 
Pp. 114. Illustrated. Akron, Ohio: 
field Publishing Company. $1.25. 

INK FLINGS. Ly Flora Carleton Faguani. Long 
4to. Pa 126. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. . 

MARGOT. By Millicent E. Mann. Illustrated. 
Small 4to. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 

SWEDISH FAIRY TALES. By Anna Wahlen- 
berg. Translated by Axel Wahlenberg. Illus- 
trated. Small 4to, Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1. 

FERNLEY HOUSE. 


By Isaac 
176. New 


Folio. 
The Saal- 


By Laura E. Richards. 


WHAT CAME ~o WINIPRED, 
GUESS. By L. J. Brid n. Follo, New York 
Cald 

PLB. Original Stories and Poems. Illustrated. 
BUBBLE JINGLES. With Illustrations. 
THE MASTER KEY. An Electrical Fairy Tale. 

pany, 

12mo. Pp. 352. New York: Imported by 

trated. 12mo, Pp. 387. New York: Imported 
A 

Crimean War. By Capt. F. 8. Brereton, Illus- 


" Square ..16mo, Illustrated. Boston, Mass.: 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 
By Blizabeth 
Timlow. Thin Boston, Mase. : Dana 
Estes & Co. 50 cents, 
and Boston: H. M, well Company. 

CALDWELL’S ANNUAL FOR “LITTLE PEO- 
Folio. Pp. 385. New York and Boston: H. 
M. Caldwell Company. 

By 
Stuard Travis, The Jolly Side of the Auto 
mobile. Folio. New York: Rohde & Haskins 
By L,. Frank Baum. Illustrated. 1zmo. Pp. 
246. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Com- 

THE DRAGON OF PEKIN. A Tale of the Boxer 
Revolt. By Capt. F. 8. Brerston, Illustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50, 

AN, ORIGINAL GIRL. By Ethel Heddle. Illus- 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
GALLANT GRENADIER, A Tale of the 
trated,-12mo,- Pp. 352. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. : 


AN ANIMAL A B C. Illustrated by Harry 
B. Nelson, Folio. New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1, 


New Editions, 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles Dick- 
ens. . Sixteen illustrations. 16mo. Pp. 420. 
New. York: The Oxford University Press. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, By Mary ant 
Charles Lamb. Introduction and additions by 
F. J. Furnivall. Illustrated. Two volumes. 
8vo.. Pp. xvii.-346 per volume. New York: 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, Limited, 

FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN POETS. Edited 
by Nathan Haskell Dole and Belle M. Walker. 
With cover, title pages, and borders designed 
by Goodhue. Two volumes. 8vo. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co, Per set, $4. 

ANNA KARENINA. By Lyof N. Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Photogravure illustrations from draw- 
ings by E. Boyd Smith. Complete in three 


volumes. Cloth. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $3. 
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You Ought To Reed 
That Funniest 
Of All Books... . 


“What Happened to Wigglesworth” 


BY WwW. 


With 


0. 
introduction by Robert J. 


FULLER 
Burdetts 


You'll find half a dozen laughs on every page, 
then you'll take it home and the family will enjoy 


it more than you did. 


$100.00 IN GOLD. 


The publishers of the 
$100.00 in gold to the 
best 
read 


Christrnas Day 
who sends them the 


married man should 


book will give away 
person 
reason why every 


**Wigglesworth.”’ 


Why don't you try for it? 
Pull particulars with ecery copy 
Handsomely bound and copiously illustrated 





Ask the News Agent to Show It To You! 


Mark Twain writes: 

I had a good time last night 
with *‘ What Happened to Wig- 
glesworth,”” and enjoyed it im- | 
mensely. It carried me back 50 
years, to a time, when I knew 
that life very well, out West. 


Holman F. Day writes: 


‘*What Happened to Wiggles- 
worth’’ is all [ expected it 
would be, and that’s saying a 
lot. I have been reading it all 
the forenoon, and my wife has 
been shouting up stairs anxious- 
ly to know whether or not I'm 
choking to death. 


HENRY A. DICKERMAN & SON, Publishers 


BOST ON, 


MASS. 





“THE BEST THING of 


its sort 


I've seen since Gulliver's Travels.’’— 


The Gr 
| White yi 
Way 


Captain JOSHUA SLOCUM, author of 
“Sailing Alone Around the World.’’ 


A Tale of the Deepest South. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Read and Judge for Yourself 


Ohe ORDEAL of 


ELIZABET 


A Vital Story of Go-day 


AT AV UT DAL D GL Dp 


crammed! 


92 +t+0n0n1 
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MY CHRISTMAS| 
BOOK SHOPPING 


Oh, dear! Here’s Christmas again 
and I MUST think about buying 
presents! It’s rather a nuisance; it 
costs such a lot! Still, 1 suppose I 
must ; and it’s really great fun send- 
ing away lots of presents—and get- 
ting lots in return! Anyway, I won’t 
spend money on useless, ephemeral 
Christmas Cards. If you only GIVE 
Xmas Cards you only GET Xmas 
Cards in return; and what earthly 
use are they? Now, there are 
BOOKS to suit every kind of person 
of any age, and I noticed some de- 
lightfully cheap editions in JOHN 
LANE’S LIST. Here it is: Hurrah! 
Just look at this! 

1. For the enfants terribles, I can 
buy, at 25 cents a volume, that 
beautiful series of WALTER 
CRANE’S colored picture-books. 
Twenty-one of the dear old NUR- 
SERY FAIRY-TALES to choose 
from, real works of art, each one 
5 Wa illustrated in colors! 
‘Mother Hubbard,” “Cinderella,” 

“Red Riding Hood,” “Blue Beard,” 
“Aladdin”—all of them in fact. I 
will ask John Lane to send a com- 
plete list of them, postfree. 

2. Thess come the older chil- 
dren, Well, here is just the thing! 

iBORR O W’S charming Gypsy 
stories—the drollest adventures im- 
aginable told in the purest English 
ever printed. His four novels are 
| published uniformly— “Lavengro,” 
“The Romany Rye,” “The Bible 
in Spain” (really a story of the 
most exciting Spanish adventures) 
and lastly, “ The Zincali,” an ac- 
vount-of the Gypsiesin Spain. They 
cost 75 cents net in cloth and $1.00 
| net in leather. They are just suita- 
ble for intelligent-aged children. 

3. The next people on my pre- 
sent list are of about the giddy 

“sweet seventeen” age! One and 
all are sure to be in love, so, of 
course, they would devour a vol- 
ume of LOVE-POEMS—all dain- 
tily printed in violet and pale-green 
inks on dear little decorated pages— 
the kind of booklet a girl would 
carry in her muff, or an enamoured 
man would squeeze into his waist- 
coat cacy Mike if it did spoil the 
fir! ly 50 cents net, in cloth, and 
75 cents in leather, with either green 
or violet bindings. Such are the vol- 
umes of “ THE LOVER’S LIBRA- 
RY.” Eight poets to choose from 
—e. gy» Tennyson, the Brownings, 
Burns, Shelley, etc. Could anything 
be more appropriate! 

4. Now Icome to the more staid 

people who have profited by Love- 
Poems and are “domesticated.” 
There could be nothing more fitting 
for them than art and poetry com- 
bined—and in “ THE FLOWERS 
OF PARNASSUS” that is- just 
what you get, for it is a series of 
Famous Poems, illustrated. Pretty 
little thin booklets, about 5 inches 
square, bound in green and gold; 
cloth, 50 cents net each, and leather, 
aes Seven oe sas, Sa are 
twelve volumes pw amongst 
them TENNYSON’S “ “Dream ‘of 
Fair Women”; POPE’S “Ra of 

the Lock”; D’S 
Khayyam,” etc. The poRlrecd 
ft gem a — illustration—a per- 
I will inspect the whole 


5. Ee Ladi, what can I get for the 
dear old people? » here’s the 
vey Gingegee How lucky! Their 

idols! GEORGE 
ELIO TS a + acd “Adam Bede” 


- 
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. By Lyof N, Tolstol. Trans 
lated from the Russian by Nathan Haske! 
Dole. With illustrations by E. Boyd Smits 
New edition from new plates. Complete in 
on: volume. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 
$1.50. 

D'ARTAGNAN. The 
cal No Alexander Dumas 
by Henry Wi! liams. 12mo. 
New York: Stre et & Smith. 

THE WORKS OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. Pa- 
mela, in four volumes; Clarissa Harlowe, nine 
volumes; Sir Charles Grandison, seven vol- 
umes Introduction by Ethel M. M. Mc- 
Kenna. Small. 12mo. Pp. xivii.-257 per vol- 
ume. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 

THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. With 
an Introduction by W. E. Henley. In twelve 
volume Crown, 8vo, Pp. (about) Ixvi.-310 
per volume New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. &30 per set. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE By E 
C, Gaskell. Reprinted from the first edition 
and edited with introduction and notes by 
Temple Scott and B. W. Willett. With por- 
trait. 8vo. Pp. xvi.-527. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. §2. 

THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON 
vised, and enlarged edition, with illustrations 
Letters and Journals, Volume y! Edited 
by Rowland E. Prothero. 8&vo xiv. -GO6. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS 
illustrations by 
xi.-380. Boston 

THE AUTHENTIC 

Ss 


ANNA KARENINA 


King Maker. An Histori- 
Translated 


Pp. iil,-310. 


A new, re- 


By W. D. Howells. With 
Joseph Pennell 12mo. Pp 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $3. 
EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF CHARLES DICKENS. In Twenty-one 
Volumes. Three volumes, XIX., XX., XXI 
12mo. Pp. (about) 575 per volume New 
York Imported by Charles Scribner's Son 
$1.50 per volume. 


Fiction. 
THYRA 


ert 


A Romance of the Polar Pit. 

Ames Bennet. Tilustrated. 
258. New York: Henry Holt & Co 

THE WOOQING OF SHEILA By 
12mo. Pp. vi.-291. New York 
& Co. $1.50 

FRANKS: DUELIST A Novel By 
Pratt, 12mo, Pp. viii.-3398. New 
F. Fenno & Co, $1.50. 

THE TALE OF A NUN Translated from the 
Verse of an a Mediaeval Dutch Legend 
l6mo. Pp. 43 eaten limited to a0 coples 
Privately printed The Monkhead 1,535 
Chestnut Street, Phi lad elphia, Penn. $1.50 

NANNA. A Story of Danish Love. From the 
Danish of Holger Drachmann. Rewritten in 
English by Francis F. Browne. 16mo Pp 
208, Chicago: A, C. McClurg & Co. $1 

ONE OF MY SONS. By Anna Katharine Green 
12mo Pp. .v New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, $1 S 

MARGARBT WARRENER By 
i2mo.. Pp. yi.-501, Boston 
flin & Co. $1.50. 

BARABBAS. “By Marie Corelli With Photo- 
gravure. Ibustrations 4nd Original Drawings 
12mo. Pp. 480,. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $3.50. 

ROSALYNDE’S LOVERS. By Maurice Thomp- 
son lilustrated, 12mo. Pp. 248. Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: The Bowen-Merrill Company 

THE LITTLE CLOWN: By Thomas Cobb. 32mo 
Pp. 150.- New York: E,. P. Dutton & Co. BO 
cents. 

THE SINNER AND THE PROBLEM. By 
Parker 12mo, Pp. 281 New York: 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

GOD WILLS IT. A Tale of the 
By William Stearns Davis. _ 12mo. 
New York: The Macmillan Company 

THE REAL WORLD. By Robert Herrick 
Pp. 358. New York: The Macmillan 
pany. $1.50. 


thy 


Holt 


Grace 
Henry 


Ambrose 
York R 


Alice Brown. 
Houghton, Mif- 


Eric 
The 


First Crusade. 
Pp. xi.-552. 
$1.50. 

12mo. 
Com- 


TRINITY BELLS AND STEPPING HEAVEN- 
WARD. By Amélia E. Barr. 12mo. Pp. 
about viii.-280 per volume. Illustrated. New 
York, J. F. Taylor & Co. 

SONS OF THE SWORD. By Margaret L 
12mo. Pp. vi.-393. New York: 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

JOHN FORSYTH’'S AUNTS. By 
White. 12mo. Pp, 268. New 
Clure, Phillips & Co, $1.50. 

THE WASHINGTONIANS. By Pauline Brad- 
ford Mackie. Illustrated 12mo. Pp. 357 
Boston: L, C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE. 
Recorded by The Gardener. Tilustrated. 
12mo. Pp. ix.-354. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50, 

TALES FROM TOLSTOI. Translated from the 
Russian with biography of the author by R. 
Nisbet Bain. Photogravure portrait. 12mo, 
Pp. xlii.-286. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50, 

ONE-FORTY-TWO. The Reformed Messenger 
Boy. By Henry M. Hyde. 12mo. Pp, 204. 
Chicago: Herbert 8S. Stone & Co. 


WITHIN THE GATES. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 12mo, . 150. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

OLD JED PROUTY. A Narrative of the Penob- 
scot. By Richard Eveden and Mary C 
Francis. 12mo, -Pp. 340. New York: G. W 
Dillingham & Co, $1.50. 

DOWN THE LINE WITH JOHN 
By Hugh McHugh. Narrow 16mo. 
New York: G, W. Dillingham & Co. 

THE PINES OF LORY. By J. A. Mitchell. 
2mo. Pp. 230. Illustrated. New York: 
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BEST BOOKS IN 


A British View of the War 
South Africa.* 


a journalist and editor of 
The London News until 
the present when, 
he retired from that position, 
world what 
tory of 


in 
Mr. E. T. Cook, 


Daily 
year, 


January of 
for some reason, 
has given the 
a premature his- 
regarded from the 
In this he has tried 
but the effort has 
successful. The author 
pretense of impartiality. 
He believes, and that substantially 
Great Britain has been in the right 
the Dutch republics in the wrong through- 
out the whole trouble, and his painstaking 
digest of the documentary history of the 
war and of the diplomatic correspondence 
which preceded it, while very useful to the 
historian who shall subsequently write the 
history of this war, which thoughtful peo- 
ple outside of Great Britain regard as the 
result of British intrusion upon the repub- 
lics in question, does not seem to tell the 
whole story nor to be complete. It must be 
conceded, however, that the author has 
honestly attempted to trace the war back 
to its ultimate causes, to recall the 
quence of events immediately preceding it, 
to follow the negotiations which were never 
quite honest on either side, and to discuss 
as fairly as his prejudgment permits the 
questions of right and wrong involved in 
the struggle. As an example of history 
compiled from the files of an enterprising 
newspaper, it is among the best of its class; 
more than this would be to rate it above 
the author's estimate of its historical value. 
The fundamental cause of the war Mr. 
Cook finds in a conflict of race. No doubt 
he is right. There is usually a race con- 
flict between Englishmen and _ colonists 
from other nations who occupy territory 
which England considers desirable. The 
war was the result of a conflict of race, 
of ideals, of political ambitions. Each of 
these causes Mr. Cook treats in detail, as 
fairly and justly as his predilections permit, 
but throughout his argument one may trace 
the echo of the patriotic sentiment, “ Our 
country, may she always be right; but, 
right or wrong, our country.’’ The truism 
of Sir Robert Giffen in a parliamentary de- 
bate, ‘‘ The British Empire is, and we have 
to make the best of it,’ might very well 
have been taken by the author as a motto 
to be inscribed upon his title page. With this 
view of the case we have no quarrel. It is 
the apotheosis of patriotism, no doubt, but 
it is not conducive to the calm analysis 
which should be the basis of all history. 
Asa record of events, tracing the chrono- 


appears to be 
Boer war 
British point of view. 

to be fair and judicial, 
been only partially 
disclaims even the 


the 


says, 


and 


se- 


-logical sequence of cause and effect from 


the double hanging ot the Dutch burghers 
at Slaghter’s Nek in 1816 to the present 
time, it is probably the most useful, and 
certainly the most interesting, work which 
has come under our notice. The writer 
has the journalistic instinct for what may 
be called the news aspects of the story of 
the South African troubles, and the skill 
in presenting them in such form as to in- 
terest the reader from beginning to end. 
Even those who do not occupy the same 
point of view will read his pages respect- 
fully, and sympathize with his apologetic 
treatment of the British case. He at least 
establishes the thesis that all the right ts 
not on one side, and all the wrong on the 
other, Whether Mr. Chamberlain was jus- 
tified in following a policy calculated to 
precipitate the inevitable is no doubt one 
admitting of endless discussion; less doubt 
is likely to exist as to whether Mr. Kruger 
as a short-sighted and narrow-minded old 
tigot, has not himself to blame for the 
troubles of his country and his own invol- 
untary expatriation. Mr. Cook makes it 
appear that he was an impossible Presi- 
dent for a State filling up with a poptla- 
tion wholly out of sympathy with the Boers 
@nd unalterably opposed to Boer oppression 
of the native African races, Everything, 
gonsidered, the work is probably more use- 
ful and certainly more interesting than it 
‘would have been had the author occupied | 
5 oer point of view. 
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BOOK NEWS. 


Christmas Books, Artistic Gifts, Some New 
Novels, and a Great Book of 
Holiday Humor. 

About a year ago Mr. How- 
ells published a volume of 
reminiscences called “ Literary 
Friends and Acquaintance.” It 
caused a literary furor. Every- 
body read it and talked it, every- 
body 

For the Holidays this year 
Mr. Howells gives us a com- 
panion work uniform in make-up 
and binding, and written in the 
same délightful personal and 
reminiscent style. It is called 


“Heroines of Fiction” 
It is one of a group of three 
artistic holiday gifts. 

This group, besides the“ Hero- 
ines of Fiction” by Mr. Howells, 
includes the new 


“Alice in Wonderland” 


with Peter Newell’s pictures. 
This is the one great gift book 
of the year, interesting alike to 
the child of six and the sage of 
sixty. The third book of the 
group is 


“A Japanese 7 
Nightingale,” 


by Onoto Watanna, with pictures 
by Genjiro Yeto, the well-known 
Japanese artist. They are all 
Christmas gifts uncommon 
artistic value. 

* Be * * 


of 


If you are looking for fiction 
there are 


Three Great Novels 


that stand in a class by them- 
selves. They are “ The Right 
of Way,” by Gilbert Parker, 
“Cardigan,” by Robert W. 
Chambers, and “ The Portion of 
Labor,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins. 
These three books undoubtedly 
represent the best fiction of the 


season. 
* * * * 


Then there is an excellent new 
book for the Holidays by the 
author of the “ House Boat” 
stories. It is 


Over the Plum Pudding 
by John Kendrick Bangs. It is 
a book of short stories—most of 
them written specially for Christ- 
mas, All the stories show the 
same whimsical humor and fancy 
“it made the “ House Boat’ 
cries such a success. They are 
all brimful of the best kind or 
humor and good fun. 
* * * * 


A new novel one must not 
omit to mention is 


Let Not Man 
Put Asunder 


by Basil King, It is a study of 
the modern divorce question: - It 
is a brilliant, virile, fearless story 
—the kind everybody recognizes 
as a picture of actual life, with all 
its loves, intrigues, and even with 
a touch of j its inevitable tragedy. 
* aa * * 

Heroines of Fiction, 2 vols; (in 

box) . . $3.75 net. 
Alice in Wonderland (in box) . 3.90 net. 
A Japanese Nightingale (in box). Fe net. 
The RightofWay . . .. 
Cardigan . « . . aa! 
The Portion of Labor | ee 1.50 
Over the P.um Puddin - « LIS net. 
Let Not Man Put ° 1.50 

Postage extra on alt net books. 
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By An American Women. 


AZARRE 


The Best Nv”. / lof the Year 


Aa American Woman, 
and etereeeer - 
an experienced writer 
has written “the novel 
of the year,” and it’s 
“Lazarre, the romance 
of an American King.” 
This time it is a book 
which swings into 
popularity because of 
its literary merit. 
Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood is the author,— 
Baltimore American. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


Lrtistic 
Book=Binding 


Now on exhibition. Many hundred 
specimens from famous English, 
French, and American craitsmen. 
Book-lovers are invited to examine 
this beautiful collection at their leisure. 
This exhibition continues through the 
season, with frequent additions. 


G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS, 
Retail Department, 
27 and 20 West 23d St. 
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LAZARR 


The Best Novel of the Year. 


In these days when the 
Spurious novel is of- 
fered up on every side, 
what a blessing it Is to 
happen once in a while 
upon the Real Thing. 
| have found the Real 
Thing in Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood’s romantic 
American novel, “La- 
zarre’”’ — Lillian Bell in 
Saturday Lvening Post. 
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THE STARS. 


— 
Simon Newcomb’s Study of the 
Universe,” 


ERE in the admirable “ Sci- 
ence Series,” issued in this 
country by the Putnams, the 
intent of which is to furnish 
readers with the latest results 
of various branches of scten- 
tific investigation in an un- 

technical summary, we have the ninth yol- 
ume. The series has contained three books 
dealing with geological topics, one on 
‘*Man,” another on “ Bacteria," a third on 
the comparative physiology of the brath, and 
one entitled “ The Groundwork of Sciertce,"" 
and all, with perhaps the exception of the 
last named, were readable by the ordinary 
man, as well as of decided value to the 
specialist. But none is likely to prove 80 
generally welcome as the present volume, 
in which a man who is not only an astron- 
omer of assured rank, but a pleasing and 
forceful writer as well, takes up a subject 
in which no one can fail to be interested. 
Prof. Newcomb confesses that he thought 
“it would be an easy task to sketch in 
simple language for the lay as well as the 
scientific reader the wonderful advances 
of our generation in the knowledge of the 
fixed stars,"" but he presently found him- 
self mistaken, and compelled to work long 
and hard to accomplish his task. That he 
was willing to make the requisite effort 
puts us under obligation, for the result is 
exceedingly enlightening and valuable. 

The reader is taken at once outside our 
own solar circle of planets, which is a long 
step to start with, since a cannon shot 
going incessantly would be 500 years in 
crossing the orbit of its outermost planet; 
yet the comparative insignificance of these 
dimensions appears when We are told that 
in the regions beyond, which the reader is 
next to consider, the nearest star is thou- 
sands of times further away than the fur- 
thest planet, and there are empty spaces 
which the same cannon shot would require 
millions of years to traverse. Having thus 
awakened our imagination, the writer 
sketches the new means of knowledge—en- 
larged telescopes, celestial photography, 
and photometry, the spectroscope and 
spectrography, the heliometer, &c., which of 
late have given such an impetus and aid 
to accurate observation of the heavens. 
The magnitudes of the stars, by which is 
meant their comparative brilliancy to our 
view, is next taken up, and we are told 
that the apparent brightness depends upon 
so many factors that one cannot use it as 
a gauge of distance, since a near star may 
have less intrinsic light to deliver than a 
smaller and hotter star much further 
away. Thus Canopus, the second brightest 
star in the heavens, (Sirius is first,) is 
known to be one of the most distant, and 
‘more than 10,000 times as bright as the 
sun; a planet as near to it as we are to the 
sun would become red hot under its radia- 
tion.”’ It certain, Prof. Newcomb 
says, that some stars emit hundreds of 
thousands—nay, millions—of times as much 
light as others, and that one we call our 
sun is of medium “ magnitude.” 


seems 


The numbering of the stars is a point of 
popular Interest. This may begin with the 
number visible to the unaided eye on a 
favorable night. These range down to the 
sixth magnitude, and are surprisingly few, 
when carefully counted, for only 3,000 or 
so in the northern hemisphere and about 
500 more in the southern can be separately 
distinguished. According to Newcomb’'s 
count, there are visible in the sky of the 
whole world 21 stars of the first magnitude, 
52 of the second, 157 of the third, 506 of the 
fourth, 1,740 of the fifth, and 5,171 of the 
sixth, or 7,647 in all, but it requires the 
best of eyes and the clearest of weather to 
that number. Yet the “ millions 
of stars"’ one hears of are really there. 
As we ascend in the scale each step in 
magnitude multiplies the previous one by 
about 3%, and this ratio continued to the 
tenth, gives 2,311,000. Beyond that are hosts 
of stars, but their number is not so readily 
calculable, nor is it probable that the ratio 
of increase continues much further; yet 
something more than guesswork places the 
total of stars in our universe as several 
hundred millions. 


see even 


Chapters devoted to spectroscopy and the 
photographic methods applied to it and to 
the mapping of the heavens; to the mo- 
the stars, and of our sun, which 
to be carrying the solar system 
the constellation Lyra; to varia- 
ble stars, most of which are made to fade 
and glow alternately by reason of their 
partial periodic eclipse by dark bodies 
volving around them, and to “ new” stars, 
which blaze up and die out from time to 
time all full of intrinsic interest and 
also preparatory to more general questions. 
A fascinating subject is approached 
“Systems of Stars’’—twin stars waitzing 
about one another as they sweep through 
at the rate of fifty miles 
every second, and another in ‘* Star Clus- 
Térs,”” where a most momentous problem 
awaits the solution only to be obtained by 
centuries of observation, namely, the 
closely clustered stars slowly gravitating 
together, ultimately to fail into 
fused mass? The nebulae afford another 
to what 
their physi- 
answer is disap- 
fact tut 
from matter 
form, 
their 


tions of 
appears 
toward 


re- 


are 


in 


Space or 80 


are 


one con- 
the 
revealed of 
The 
3eyond the 
of a nebula 
or 
disclosed 


has 
constitution. 


spectroscope 
eal 
pointing. 
the Nght 
in a gaseous 
certainly 


general 
comes 
attenuated 
by 


is spectra. 


*THE STARS. A Study of the Univers« By 
Simon Newcomb, U. 8. N., Retired, Sci 
Series, No. 9. Svo. Illustrated New 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901. $2.50. 
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They are evidently situated in the more 
distant stellar regions, and great num- 
bers of them “are thousands of times the 
dimensions of the whole solar system.” 
They are transparent, and so extreme is 
the tenuity of their luminous material 
that “were our solar system placed in 
the midst of one of them, it is probable 
that we should not be able to find any 
evidence of its existence.” 

In respect to the constitution of the 
stars, however, spectrum analysis of their 
light speaks more definiéely, showing that 
they are composed of materials more cr 
less identical with our sun and the earth; 
but in proportionate distribution of these 
materials and in mass and density nardly 
any two are alike; and here it may Le 


remarked, as Dr. Ball has pointed out in 


his 


late Lowell lectures, that for every 
star,’ that is to say, for every heavenly 
body which shines, there may be and prob- 
ably are unknown numbers of ?imilar 
bodies which emit no light and conse- 
quently give no spectra to be studied. Vast 
diversity exists in the relative luminosity 
of those which shine, and the reasons for 
it are expounded in Chapter XII. The 
brilliancy of a star is, of course, the ef- 
fect of heat—incandescence; but compara- 
tively it depends on the temperature near 
or at the surface, where the requisite 
temperature can be sustained only by con- 
vection currents; it is therefore limited ly 
the amount of freshly heated matter which 
can rise to the surface, where it must cool 
off until it sinks to be replaced. This in- 
volves friction and implies, by its susten- 
tion, little density in the materals. As 
many stars are vastly brighter tnau tie 
sun, it is concluded that they must Le 
much less dense—in nearly every case less 
dense than any liquid and in most cases 
thinner than air. Nevertheless they must 
increase in density toward the centre un- 
der the enormdus pressure of gravitation, 
(weight;) the resistance to this of the ejas- 
ticity of the material evolves the heat 
which supplies the incandescent surface 

and more heat than enough, so that a star 
really in process of cooling gets hotter 
and hotter, by the energy of its contrac- 
tion, down to a cortain point, when 
cooling slowly the heat 

duced and the gradually dims and 
its convection currents ils 
substance solidifies, and it ceases to glow. 
At what age this happens, or whether our 
sun has reached its crisis, astronomers do 
not precisely kaow; it seems probable to 
Prof, Newcomb, judging largely by color, 
that our sun an example of a star at 
about highest stage of heat. It could 
not possibly have been radiating anything 
like its present amount of energy for more 
than 20,000,000 This is the astro- 
nomical view, then, of the age of the sun; 
but geology calls for an exceedingly more 
extended the age of the earth, 
which must at iteast be no older—and «here 
you are! 

In Chapter XIV. Prof. Newcomb attacks 
the problem of the structure and duration 
of the universe—‘‘the most far-reaching 
with which the mind has to deal.”” When 
we look at the sky we stars every- 
where, and fairly, equally distributed, ex- 
cept where they are crowded into the beit- 
like Milky Way. Do the telescopes, as each 
new one penetrates a little further into the 
great chambers of space, maintain this 
view? Hssentially, yes. Have they been 
able to see all the existing stars—to find 
the outer boundary of the universe; or is 
infinite space sown with infinite worlds? 
Newcomb and astronomers generally do not 
believe so, but conclude that, whatever may 
exist in the unthinkable spaces outside the 
universe of which we are a part, and the 
most of which our telescopes and photo- 
graphic plates enable us to see, has a defi- 
nite limit, form and history, and constitutes 
a system as a whole. This conclusion rests 
partly upon the némbers and distribution 
of the stars. It is observable, and the 
most careful study of celestial maps con- 
firms it, that out to a great distance the 
stars are scattered with remarkable uni- 
formity, in whatever direction we look, ex- 
cept that they steadily increase in numbers 
toward the Milky Way. Now, the number 
of non-galactic stars is fairly well known, 
also their distances, and the average 
amount of space around each, and so an 
idea of about how far they could be scat- 
tered has been obtained—a finite number, 
even though its units be so huge as to be 
expressed in multiplied radii of the aolar 
system. But these conclusions rest neces- 
sarily upon evidence derived from light of 
the stars, and this in turn upon the re- 
ceived truth of the hypothesis that light is 
never lost—that every light-producing star 
in existence will be visible to eyes or In- 
struments sufficiently sensitive. That be- 
ing true, if the observed equable distribu- 
tion of stars were continued indefinitcly, 
their numbers in the outer realms would 
form to our eyes an_ indistinguishable 
crowd, and the heavens would seem filled 
with an unbroken glare of light. ‘*‘ Now, as 
a matter of fact,’’ as Prof. Newcomb re- 
minds us, *‘ such is very far from being the 
case. It follows that infinite space is not 
filled with stars.” Even the misty con- 
glomerations of the denser part of the 
Milky Way can be resolved into separate 
stars, or, if any faint clouds remain not so 
resolvable, they show by their faintness 
the thinness of the star clusters they repre- 
sent, 

The boundary 
stars thinning out 
centre; 
that it 
tion of 
at right 
tial belt 

The 


the 
overcomes pro- 
star 


goes out, stop, 


is 


its 


years. 


time as 


see 


the 


the 


may be indefinite, 
is they recede from 
and all the evidence seems to show 
is much further away in the diré 
the galaxy than in the directions 
angles to the plane of that celes- 
that is, toward the galactic poles 
Milky Way looks white and 
crowded with stars simply because they 
actually are very much more numerous 
there than elsewhere, and there is reason 
to suppose this is not so much because they 
are much thicker together as that we see 
them, one behind the other, to a far greater 
distance This implies that the general 
shape of the universe is that of a somewhat 
flattened disk, and it is believed that we 
occupy a nearly central position and one 
probably in the plane of the Milky Way 
are, in fact, a part of it. So much for form 
As for size—does it help the mind much to 
be told that from side to side through the 
least, or polar, diameter of the disk. the 
distance probably does not exceed 2,000 R, 
when we learn that R (radius) stands for 
200.000 tim the breadth of the earth's 
orbit! The time required for light to -each 
us from these outermost polar stars is more 
than 3.000 veur from the rim of the 
prodigious wheel of the galaxy, who 
knows? ERNEST INGERSOLL 
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LAZARRE 


Of all the novels of the 
year “Lazarre, the ro- 
mance of an American 
King,” has the most 
enga subject.—Chi- 
ago Tribune. 

Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood’s “Lazarre,” in 
the quality of recreat- 
ing time and place, sur- 
passes any romance 
written by an American 
author.—Louisville 
Courter-Journal. 
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THE STARS: A Slumber Story 


This charming story is issued for the first 
time in book form. Included as a part of 
the narrative are five exquisite poems. 
Bound in antique boards, $1.25. Alsoa 
limited edition of 210 copies on old 
Stratford paper, $3.50 met. 
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Edited by RoBerT W. DOUGLAS. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with photogravures; 
frontispiece of India paper. Exquisitely 
bound in white vellum cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $1.75. Also a limited edition 
of 250 copies with platinum print 
frontispiece, hand colored. Bound in 
white moire silk, boxed, $5.00 net, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO. 


New York. 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENT OF BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Latest publications and old rare books 
in fine bindings. Discount prices. Library 
sets of books a specialty. Catalogues free 
on application. Your inspection invited. 


S. G. RAINS CO. 


Importer; & Dealers in Old, Rare & Moder Books, 
389 FIFTH AVE., COR. 36TH ST., N.Y. 


Its Literary Merit Makes 


AZARRE 


The Best Novel of the Year. 


Of the many “histori- 
cal’ stories which have 
appeared since Mr. 
Churchill began the epi- 
demic with “Richard 
Carvel” this book 
“Lazarre’”’ far an 
away the best. Thati 
i broad statement to 
make, but it is made 
{ter mature thought 
Baltimore Herald. 


1S 


OR SALE EVERYWHER? 





NEW 


YORK, 





hristmas 
atalogue 


Send postal for our 


Handsome Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Holiday Books, 
32 pages. 
From if you can select the 
most satisfactory Xmas gifts, 
suited toevery age and taste. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 





‘Thetosher Books" 


AC 
E ditions to “The Mosher Books,’ , 
and the present season is no exception 
to the rule. It is by their quality and 
not from quantity that these publica- 
tions stand at the head of American 
book-making. 


A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, is now ready, and will be sent 
postpaid to any address on application. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





Ernest Seton -Thompson 


writes on “The Recognition Marks of Birds,"’ 
and illustrates 18 species of Hawks and Owls in 
December BIRD-LORE, and Frank M. Chapman 
begins a serial entitled, ‘“‘How to Name the 
Birds,’’ to contain pictures of over 50 species. 
This number will be sent free to all new sub 
scribers for 1902, and, on receipt of one dollar, 
we will mail it as 


A Christmas ‘Present 


with a properly inscribed Christmas card, giv- 
ing your name as the donor of BIRD-LORE for 
1902, to any address in time to be received on 
Christmas Day 


20 Cents a Number; One Dollar a Year. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
Mulberry & Crescent Aeacnaeear se RARRISSURG, Pa, 


MALKAN|Book Book Store 


CUT PRICE for Everybody 
BOOKMAN. |Mail Orders a Specialty 


HANOVER 8Q. 
No, — ILL —_ ST./Special Discounts 
to Libraries. 


hel Stock OF HOLIDAY AND 
STANDARD BOOKS IN THE CITY. 


Encyclopedia Britannica (25 vo!umes,) 6th Edin- 
burgh edition, published for $150—our price $75. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, $36—our price $24.50. 


Popular $1.50 Novels at 95c., such as 


Song of Way,” ** Cavalier,’ 


* Lazarre,”’ &c. 

Send’ for Bulletin of new books. 
HENRY MALKAN, 

No. 1 William 8t., City. 


TWO WEEKS ISSUED. 10,000 SOLD 


“AROUND THE PAN” 


Author Thomas Fleming tustrator 


A critical pen and pencil revisw In fiction of the 


PAN-AMEIZAN EXPOS.TION 


Illustrated with 
Over 400 Unique Line Drawings 


for sale at bookstores or sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of price, 
THE NUTSHELL PUBLISHING CO., 
1050 Third Ave., N. Y. ewe 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


6 West Thirty-third Street 
(OPPOSITE THE WALDORF.) 


IN PRESS, 
CATALOGUE OF AN EXHIBITION OF 
ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING. 


When calling, piease ask 
. Grant. 
Whenever you need a book, 
dress Mr. 


quotations. 
nent of catalogues : ane special 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 424 St. - - = = New York 
Mention this adeertisoment and receine a discount. 


RARE BOOKS 


RECENTLY PURCHASED IN ENGLAND BY 


EDWIN A, DENHAM. 


28 WEST 33D SIREET, 
NEW YORK. 


20 
Illustrations. 
711 
Marginal 
References. 
4 Pages Index. 


BOOKS FOR 
BOOK BUYERS. 


Cat 6, 
a San ees cea 
tion. Y AU, 107 1 fom ABP! St, 


|AMERICAN VERSE. 


Mr. Onderdonk’s History, Cover- 
‘ing 280 Years.* 


HE point of view of this, the 
latest historian of American 
poetry, may be seen in the 
closing chapter, when he says 
™ effeet, not to quote his ex- 
act words, that Amertean lit- 
erature and modern democ- 

racf\have developed in corresponding de- 
grees; that our literature reflects the na- 
tional life, character, and experience as do 
our social customs or our material inven- 
tions. In brief, that the rude provincial 
life was reflected in the early Colonial 
poems, the struggle after nationalization in 
the germinative period, the aspiration to- 
ward the beautiful in the middle years of 
the nineteenth century, and the culture 
and polish of the present in the elaborately 
finished products of contemporary writers. 

The volume is not inclusive in its ‘treat- 
ment of the later writers, and the fierce 
light that beats on poetry from the com- 
mentators, critics, and anthologists of the 
current years makes it occupy a, modest 
place in its treatment of the canonized 
poets. This is partly because nearly ev- 
erything evident and commonly possible 
has been said, and we now want nothing in 
the form of criticism unless it be of the 
impossible—the impossible in the absence 
of a great critic who is also a great writer 
and who can tell us something that is not 
worn threadbare about poetry and its au- 
thors. 


But as this is a history of American verse, 
readers will find in the opening hundred 
pages of the book a useful if not complete 
statement of the work done in verse and 
prose, also, when the same writer was 
guilty of both. This volume fot only 
treats its subject chronologically, but en- 
deavors to characterize and classify into 
various departments of art, of sentiment, 
and passion, humor and satire, nature and 
life, and to draw that fateful line between 
idealism and realism about which the 
painter and talker, Edward Simmons, said: 
“There is no such thing as realism; there 
is no such thing as idealism. Every honest 
worker strives to realize his idea; if he 
succeeds he calls it real, but we call it 
ideal."’ 

Mr. Onderdornk gives credit for the “ first 
metrical effusion in America’’ to Virginia 
and to Jamestown, the “ Newes from Vir- 
ginia’’ by Mr. R. Rich, printed in London 
in 1610. This ballad was printed twenty- 
one years before Capt. John Smith's “ Sea 
Marke," which has usually been considered 
the earliest American literary effort. The 
first purely literary work was finished in 
Jamestown by George Sandys, who came 
out as Treasurer of the Colony. The last 
ten of the fifteen books of his translation 
of Ovid's ‘‘ Metamorphoses” (printed in 
London in 1626) was the work alluded to. 
And he remarks that Sandys also translated 
part of the “ Eneid,”’ the Psalms, and the 
Song of Solomon. 


And here we might diverge from the vol- 
ume and remark, that these early trans- 
lations were a presage of some of the 
most notable, tmportant, and beautiful 
“work evér done in any land. We allude 
to the rendering into American of the lyrics 
of so many European tongues by Long- 
fellow and also of the Divina Commedia. 
This latter service has been rivaled by 
the translation of Parsons, and the literal, 
but miost poetical of all, translation of 
Norton? We cannot forget that Bayard 
Taylor gave us the Faust we read per- 
haps with most pleasure; nor that Bryant 
gave us an English Iliad, and Palmer the 
Odyssey. And we might say also that 
Child translated for us the English ballad 
and Lounsbury the Chaucer. This partly 
atones for the absence of that great crea- 
tive moment in poetry so ardently desired, 
but waited for in vain, for these transla- 
tions put out of their misery the old clas- 
sic renderings of poets and present their 
real meanings. 


But to resume. Colonial Maryland had a 
versifier who was also a vilifier. In 1708 
he published in London “The Sot-weed 
Factor, or a Voyage to Maryland,” de- 
scribing the laws, courts, and constitutions 
of the country. This seems to have been 
a counterpart of that invaluable treatise 
on the Blue Laws of Connecticut by Sam- 
uel Peters, which has furnished most of the 
ammunition for those who have reviled the 
honest people of Connecticut. We know that 
the Blue Laws never existed except in Pe- 
ters’s mendacious imagination, but Peters 
and Joel Barlow are somehow interchange- 
ably imbedded in the constitution of the 
State and cannot be gotten out by any 
mental reasoning as to facts. 

Virginia and Maryland poetry is soon 
over and the author transfers his readers 
to New England. 

We wish that there might before long 
be some settled knowledge of the intellec- 
tual measure of the educated men whose 
emigration to Massachusetts Bay made 
New England, so that we could have relief 
from the phrases of those who have to 
find an excuse for poetry where poetry 
was not, The task of the historian of our 
Colonial literature will be easier, as will 
be that of his readers, if it can once be 
understood that the English colonies In 
America were not a new ethnic develop- 
ment, but were in all strictness an exten- 
sion of the English race, a race whose 
era of poesy had long passed, and which 
had entered.upon its second period in lit- 
erature, A spontaneous outburst of song 
such as every fresh developing race al- 
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was not to be looked | 

and the cultivation of poetry—to 
line between poesy primitive 
expression of feeling, an instinctive effort 
of song, and as an art—was not to be ex- 
nor was it to be desired. Many other 
things were more to be prayed for by those 
whose business it was to found a State, 
The business of the great men who made 
New England was not to write poetry. All 
the that found inside the 
lines of the Colonies ought to be let die. 
The Bay Psalm Book (1640) can by 
stretch of truth be called poetry, though 
it served as,a singing book for many years. 
Ne more ,could Mr. Cotton’s verses be 
called ,poenrs, and with his effusions must 
bes classed. the rhymed elegies, obituaries, 
and :cpitaphs of that day. 

Anne Bradstreet's little first volume 
published tn London in 1650, and is to 
many the initial poetic work of the 
Six years later a volume of her verse was 
published in Boston, and she was hailed 
the Tenth Muse by her admirers. A 
woman poet was then an almost unheard of 
being—though the Muses were all women, 
or fabled to be, remember rightly. 

Our author remarks that Wiggleswarth 
(his “The Day of Doom” was published 
in 1662) “‘was the Avatar of Calvinism 
pushed to its logical extreme."’ If this is so 
not John Milton the Avatar of Uni- 
tarianism, for Arian he was? 

Our author tells us that in the 
colonies, “it was a _ period of 
anarchy, aesthetic reign of terror, an 
apotheosis of the gloomy, the hateful and 
the terrible."’ ‘‘ From henceforth during the 
colonial period the man that inspired 
Michael Wigglesworth was typical of all 
New England.” His books sold for one 
thing, and for another; they have been 
reprinted in New York as late as 1871, but 
more evidence of the intel- 
lectual taste and the literary knowledge 
of the educated people of New England in 
their day, than the preaching of Moody to 
immense audiences, in our day, gives of the 
intellectual status, taste, and culture of 
our day in New England. 

Some inerrant hand ought soon to deliver 
us from this perfectly ignorant dogmatizing 
about life in early New England which 
goes on in relation to literature, as though 
literature were a crop that flourishes only 
in known conditions. It not, but 
springs spontaneously—where the winds 
have lodged the winged seed. Suppose we 
experiment a little with something that is 
not Puritan. Let us contrast for a moment 
the Puritan idea with the Catholic idea. 
In the thirteenth century, as a sequence 
to the crusades, the Catholic intellect of 
Italy was in as complete degradation as it 
ever has been, (save in that intellectual 
vacuum in which the Church has existed 
since Vaticanism set in in 1870,) and yet, 
in that century Dante wrote the second 
Bible. Again, Spain was in a condition of 
fanaticism and gloom that by contrast 
leaves New England in a sphere of white 
light, in the days of the Catholic Inquisi- 
tion, and yet Cervantes could set the world 
upon laughter in such an eclipse. We need 
not multiply instances. There is some- 
thing in the world more powerful than 
either Puritanism or Catholicism. 

We have hardly time for a further ex- 
éursion in the great American desert of 
literature of the seventeenth century; but 
it is the same ‘sad story in Pennsylvania, 
in New Jersey, and in New York. 

Students of the course of American verse 
in the nineteenth century will find in this 
volume much definite information, and the 
general reader will find that the greater 
names have received literary estimates of 
some value, according to the conventions. 
Poe, Bryant, Longfellow are discussed, and 
Whitman newly analyzed. We sometimes 
wish that Whitman had not rediscovered 
the primal passions. Talking about them 
openly as he did in a generation of conven- 
tional social morality has made no end of 
trouble for the historians of literature. And 
the worst of it is that he let the bars down 
so completely that our later poets find 
passion now in everything animate and 
inanimate, the most harmless clouds, the 
winds and waves, the sun and moon, and 
even the thermometer. 

GEORGE H. WARNER. 
EE 


Old New York.* 

In an attractive little volume of sixty 
well-printed and illustrated pages Mr. 
Cromwell Childe has given a pleasing de- 
scription of what old New York was, There 
is no attempt made to produce an illusion 
of the place or to portray ancient person- 
ages, or relate early traditions, or describe 
the customs of the early New Yorkers, In 
fact, Mittle attempt is made to produce a 
piece of literature. It is not necessary, Mr. 
Childe has crammed much information into 
his sixty pages, and he writes simply and to 
the point, and what people would look for 
they are sure to find. The author keeps 
his reader at a brisk walk, for he has far 
to go, and there is little time for medita- 
tion or for moralizing. From Bowling 
Green, where once stood Fort Amsterdam, 
containing within its walls a church and a 
residence, the author, with his readers at 
his heels, soon passes into the labyrinth 
of streets, while the skyscrapers and the 
crowded, paved streets of the modern city 


are made to yield to the gabled ends and 
the narrow lanes of the old Dutch town, 
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The book nu-aber of Public Opinion for. 
1901. will be dated Nov. 28, and will give a 
review of all the literature of the entire 
‘year, iMustrated and appropriately classi- 
fied, together with items about publishers 


and of every important book of the year. 
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| Tre E ORIGINAL GILDS BoK 


Pictures in Colors, Delightful Verses, Lul- 
labys, Slumber Songs, Flags of all Nations, 
Games, Costumes, Seteane, etc. uare, 
8vo, Bound in Cloth, with Embossing ia 
Four Colors. Price, $1.50. 


JAMIESON-HIGGINS ©. 
/ (PUBLDHERS CUCACR 
YOU 


Be aWrite er iP 


aC money a home it —— and articles. 
know what editors want. nd stamp for Sweet 
Writers Need.” We revige an “4 criticise manuscripts, 


We hare, something special to sc 
Writers’ Aid saunas Nex uP Nassau St., WN. Y. 


CUTE SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 


A Book of Jolly Jokes 
Uttered by the Little Folks. 


Cloth 50c., paper 25c. All booksellers, or mailed 
by ATTIC PUB. CO., Scranton, Pa. 


Have 


Manuscripts — for br ae 

ing in volume form require 

Authors | a established house; liber- 

Seeking a| a} terms; prompt, straight- 

| forward treatment. Address 

Publisher | + BOOKS,” 141 Hera!d 23d St., 
| New York. 


HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY. 

For sale, about 200 pedigrees, Welsh, Amer- 
ican, and English; mostly from Antiquarian 
Magazines and Genealogies, some in MSS., with 
many portraits, book-plates, engravings, and 
drawings of Arms, and some Seals; a Peerage, 
ete., for $25.00. Dr. THOMAS, Aspen Ridge, 
Elmira, New York 


AUTHORS AND CONTRIBUTORS.—Good mann- 

script wanted. Short stories. Write for appoint- 
ment with editor. Publisher, U., Box 110 N. Y. 
Times. 





Cc emptate Files Bradley Book, Limited, 
Lark, Vol. I. Savoy Chap Book; for sale or 
would exchange with cash for Modern Art, Yel- 
low Book, Anglo-Saxon Review, Century Dic- 
tionary, or Thac ke ray B., i. 111 Times, Harlem, 


and Guide Books UNION SQuare 
Story 
_ WSS. Send stamp for booklet to 
BOOKS.-—-All out-of-print books supplied, no ants 
Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, England. 


European Maps (BRENTANO: 
Authors’ Siory“instruction by mail Book MSS. 
wanted. 
Hawthorne Agency, 141 B’way, N. Y 
‘All RshionJournals 
BRENTANO'S UNION.SQUARE 
ter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants, 
Heinixke 
@ Bowen, MEMORIAL WINDOWS, 
ew York 





An Editor of long experience, will cation call and 
criticise manuscripts. ‘‘Ed.,’’ Box 1990, N. ¥. 
—Adv. 


CAMPION & HORN, 1,001 Chestnut St., Phila., 
Pa. Any books by Wm. Loring Andrews. 

Books bought in Davis Sookstore, 
33 W. 42d St. Write for Catalogue. 


The New Pork Times. 


“All the News s That’s Fit to Print.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
BY MAII,, POSTAGE PAID. 
DAILY, per Week 
DAILY AND SURDAY. per Week 
DAILY, per 
DAILY AND BUNDAY, per Month 
DAILY, per Yea 
DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Year 
SUNDAY, with Ma pane and Financiai 
Supplements, per 
THE Pe EW YORK TIMES SATURDAY 
REVIEW. © Year 
For postag=? foreign countries for daily and 
Sunday editions, add $1.05 per month. 





Cassell & Co. announce the publication of 
the Christmas numbers of The Quiver and 
Cassell's Magazine on Dec. 2. A large 
Rembrandt phetogravure reproduction of 
William Small’s picture, “The Good Sa- 
maritan,” in addition to two Rembrandt 
photogravure plates and two colored plates, 
ali reproductions of famous paintings, will 
be contained in the December Quiver. 
Among the stories in this periodical will be 
the first installment of a new serial by the 
Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould, the beginning of a 
story of Scottish life by David Lyall, four 
complete stories by popular writers, and a 
collection of articles by such men as the 
Dean of Gloucester, Mr. W. Hay Aitken, 
the Rev. A. J»Harrison, B. D., and Bishop 
Chadwick. The December Issue of Cas- 
sell's, Magazine will be a double number, 
each copy being presented with a Rem- 
brandt photogravure suitable for framing. 
of B. F. Gribble’s “ The Pirate's, Prize,” 
which attracted such attention at the ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy, and four 
Rembrandt photogravure plates, all repro- 
ductions of noted pictures. Among the 
storles and articles contained in this num- 
ber will be the first installment of a new 
story by William Le reget and pe Agron one) 
illustrated stories by ular writers 
as 8. R. Crockett, A. W. t, A> T. 


ler-Couch, and D. H. a 
pag es De Cordova, 53 My tnd 


Albert Operti, Tighe Hopkins, and others... 
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HENRY C. POTTER Bishop of NewYork 


Is one of a long list of distinguished men and women who will write for the 1902 volume of 


Ghe YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


AMONG THE THREE HUNDRED AUTHORS, INCLUDING STATESMEN, SCIENTISTS, HISTORIANS, * y 
SCHOLARS, EDUCATORS, SOLDIERS, SAILORS, MEN OF LETTERS 
AND STORY-WRITERS, THE FOLLOWING ARE NOTEWORTHY: 


American Contributors. F oreign Contributors. 


HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, 
Oe. eae JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
United States Postmaster-General. Sy T. P. O’CONNOR, M. P. 
REAR-ADMIRAL HICHBORN, U.S.N. © SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
JULIAN RALPH. WU TING-FANG. 
MME. LILLIAN NORDICA. WINSTON L. S. CHURCHILL, M. P, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. JANE BARLOW. 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Groups of Fine Stories. 


The stories to be published in The Companion during 1902 will number more than two hundred, and be of the greatest variety 
in scenes and in character. A few of the noteworthy groups of articles and stories will be: 
Soldier and Sailor Life. y Tales of a Circus Hand. 
HOW MEN FEEL IN BATTLE, Julian Ralph. By Roe L. Hendrick. «+ 


ON THE FLANK OF THE ARMY, Winston L. S. Churchill. | RLOWN BACK TO SCHOOL. THE CHARIOT RACE. 


HOW JACK LIVES, Hon. John D. Long. | HEZEKIAH POTTER’S EXPLOIT. 
HEROES OF THE SIGNAL SERVICE, Gen. A. W. Greely. 


HOW OUR SOLDIERS ARE FED, Told by a Deep-Sea Diver. 
Col. William Cary Sanger, Asst. Secy. of War. 


By Arthur E. McFarlane. 
HOW THE ARMY IS CLOTHED, A NOVEL HAZING. A DEEP-SEA SERMON. 
Gen. M. I. Ludington, Quartermaster-General, U.S. A. | pip CURIOSITY OF THE GIANT SQUID. 
tiie UNDER-SEA SHARKING. 
Tales of a Mississippi Pilot. - 


By H. S. Canfield. Stories of an Indian Agent. 
HOW CHARLIE PIERSON HONORED HIS LICENSE. By May Roberts Clark. 
SOFT JACK HOGAN AND THE VOICE. THE BROTHER FRIEND. 
THE COMING AND GOING OF SING-A-SONG EPH. THE QUEST OF “KI-WUK KA-TIT.” 
THE BOY OF ST. CHARLES STREET. THE SACRIFICE TO O-PIR-I-KUTS. 


COUNTING COUP. 


It is impossible to enumerate here all the attractions which the editors have provided for the new volume. To any 
one requesting it, however, we will send free, full illustrated prospectus for 1902 with sample copies of the paper. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and 
send it at once with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 


FREE — All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of r1gor. 
FREE —The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE —The Companion Calendar for 1g02, lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 


The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1902,—more than 200 stories, 50 special 
articles, anecdotes, etc.,—until January, 1903, for $1.75. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS 
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